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The House of Martha at Bethany By 


Herman J. Heuser, D.D. $1.60 
This book pictures the life of the first . 


Christians. The outline is drawn from 
first-hand witnesses. 


a 


Americanism and Catholicism, By Fred- 
erick Joseph Kinsman. $2.40 
The author, formerly Episcopal bishop 

of Delaware, is now a Catholic layman. 

His book makes a special appeal at this 

time and should be read by intelligent 

Catholics and non-Catholics. 


Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist. By 
Thomas Dwight, M.D., Parkman Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at Harvard. $1.60 
A study in the relation of Religion 

and»Science -by., audistinguished scientist 

and convert. 


The Christ, the Son of God: A Life of 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By the Abbé Constant Fouard. Two 
volumes. $4.75 
One of the greatest lives of Christ 

ever written. The whole period of His 

life is rehabilitated and the people appear 
before us as they actually lived. 


The Life of Cornelia Connelly, Foundress 
of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
By a Member of the Society. $3.00 
The story of an American™married 

woman who became a nun after her hus- 

band had become a priest. More inter- 
esting than any novel. 


Salve Mater. By F.J. Kinsman. $2.35 
In this book Dr. Kinsman tells the 


interesting story of his conversion to 
the Church. 


The Adventures of a Spiritual Tramp. 
By Stanley B. James. $1.85 
Mr. James’ book introduces you into 

a world that is not often understood 

and not lightly to be disregarded. 


A Spiritual Aeneid. By Father Ronald 
A. Knox. $3.15 


This is .an.account - of ..the author’s 


religious <awanderings-“and* reconciliation “a 


to the Church of Rome: 


The Hand of Mercy... By Rev. .Richard 
W. Alexander. $1.60 


True reports of events that leads vari- 
ous souls into the Church. 


An Ex-Prelate’s Meditations. Edited by 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D. $1.85 
The author of this volume has the 

secret of winning our admiration while 

telling us of our faults. 


Old Celtic Romances. 
M.R.LA. 


Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. - 


By P. W. Joyce, 
$2.50 


The Prince’s Love Affair. By A. H. 
Bennett. $2.10 
An eighteenth century tale of the 
Prince of Wales, afterward King George 
the Fourth, and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 


Christian Thal. A Story of Musical 
Life. By M. E. Francis. $1.60 
The temperament that goes with great 


artistic genius is well displayed in the 
hero. 





gi Catholic home should have 
a good supply of Catholic liter- 
ature. A home without books is a 
home without culture. * * * * Our 
purpose in listing these publications 
is té bring to the notice of our 
Readers some of the best Catholic 
books with a popular appeal. * * * * 
Each book has been carefully selected 
and will be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of the price. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
THE SIGN 


-» #Unton. €rry; New Jersey 


BY CANON SHEEHAN 
The Graves at Kilmorna. A Story of the 
Fenian Rising of 1867 and After. 


$2.60 

Miriam Lucas. A Realistic Story of 
Irish Life. $2.60 
The Queen’s Fillet. A Tale of the 
French Revolution. $2.60 


Lisheen: or, The Test of the Spirits. A 
Novel. Crown 8vo. $2.60 


Luke Delmege. A Clerical Novel. 
Glenanaar: A Story of Irish Life. 


$2.60 


$2.60 
The Blindness of Dr. Gray; or, The 
Final Law. A Novel of Clerical Life. 
$2.60 

The most comprehensive picture of 


modern Irish life that has been written 
in this generation. 


The Intellectuals. An Experiment in 
Irish Club Life. $2.60 


Parerga. $2.60 
An ideal book. There is a wealth of 
entertaining wisdom brought together in 


~ 300 paragraphs of «reflection and read- 


ings. 


The Life of Gemma Galgani. By Father 
Germanus of St. Stanislaus. Trans- 
lated by A. M. Sullivan. $4.20 
From an artistic standpoint it satis- 


fies, and from a religious standpoint it 
thrills. 


Catholic Religion: A Statement of Chris- 
tian Teaching. By Charles A. Martin. 


$1.35 . 


A veritable encyclopedia of ‘apolo- 
getics. A splendid book for your non- 
Catholic friend. 


The Catholic’s Ready Answer. By M. 
P. Hill, S.J. $2.15 
This is a popular vindication of Cath- 

olic beliefs and practices against the at- 

tacks of modern critics. Will be of great 
help to any Catholic who wishes to have 


correct, as well as ready answers at 
hand. 


Catholic Customs and Symbols. By 
Msgr. Hugh T. Henry. $2.10 
Varied forms of Catholic usage, cere- 

mony and practice briefly explained. 








The Way of Interior Peace. 
De Lehen, S.J. 


By Father 
$2.40 
A book for those who wish to serye 


God. Scrupulous souls will find guid. 
ance and comfort in it. 


In Heaven We Know Our Own. By 
Pére Blot, S.J. $1.05 


Solace for the suffering. 


Vestpocket Book of Catholic Facts, 
Compiled by Bishop J. F. Noll, 
Leather, $1.05 

Within a small volume is given an 
immense amount of information about 


the history and government of the 
Church. 


The .Finger .of..God. ._By Rev. Robert 
W.xBrown, M.A. $1.85 
Striking incidents and actual facts in 

the life of a parish priest. Has all the 

charm of a personal diary. 


The Holy Bible. Leather, $4.25 


Beautifully bound in leather and print. 
ed on good paper from large type. 


Life of Christ Set Forth in Text and 
Picture. $1.50 
Text arranged by Rev. Herbert Mc 

Devitt, C.P., from the Four Gospels. 

Pictures from plastic models by D. Mas- 

troienni. 


The Church Year. By Archbishop Ps - 
Regis Canevin. 
Explains the seasons, days, be a 
fasts of the Church year. Should be read 
by all Catholics. 


Our Nuns. By Daniel Lord,S.J. $2.65 
A compelling human document —an 
earnest throbbing narrative. 


Back to the World. By M. Champol. 

Special price, $0.65 

A powerful and moving novel of more 
than ordinary interest. 


Albert: Adventuress. By Pierre L’Er- 
mite. Special price, $0.65 


A story that grips the reader’s atten- 
tion. 


A Missionary’s Note Book. By Rev. 
Richard Alexander. $1.60 
Told in the guise of fiction we are 

amazed to learn that all these tales are 

true. 


My Missal. By Dom Fernand Cabrol, 
O.S.B Leatherette, $0.85 
This enatenetens Missal for the Sun- 

days and principal Feasts of the year 

is one of the best ever published and 
is the cheapest. 


The Externals of the Catholic Church. 
By Rev. J. F. Sullivan, D.D. $2.15 


A valuable collection of information 


on Catholic subjects, ranging from 
“Ablegates” to “Women in Church 
Choirs.” 

Finding a Soul: A Spiritual Autobiog- 
raphy. By Rev. Vincent Scully, 
CL. $1.90 


Not only readable but enthralling. . 
told with a vigor, a sincerity, and 4 
literary grace which is peculiarly en- 
gaging. 





HIGHLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Summit Ave. and Seventh St. 
(Transfer Station) 


UNION CITY, N. J. 


The accounts of firms, corporations 
and individuals are invited. 


2% Interest paid on Check 
Accounts. 


4% Interest paid on Special 
Accounts. 


Our Foreign Department renders 
direct service to all important 
centers of the World. 


Banking Hours 


Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday, 9 A. M. to 12 Noon. 
Monday Evenings, 6 to 8.30 o'clock. 


Safe Deposit Boxes to Rent at 
$4.00 per year and up. 
OFFICERS 
Chairman of the Board 
FRANK C. FERGUSON 


President 
LIVINGSTON WILLSE 


Vice-President 
LOUIS L. SCHMITT 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
CHARLES M. MINDNICH 


Secretary 
JOSEPH B. FEENEY 


Assistant Treasurer 
JOSEPH F. HESS 











The Brothers of Mercy of St. 
John of God, who care for and 
nurse male patients, both in hos- 
pitals and in private homes, are 
seeking candidates. 

Young men, from the age of 
16 to 37, who feel themselves 
called to this noble work, will 
please apply to the 


NOVICE-MASTER 
Brothers of Mercy 
49 Cottage St, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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In His Steps 


O THE readers of THE SIGN the 
news of the deaths of three 
young Passionist missionaries 
who were brutally slain by Chi- 

nese bandits will come as a distinct shock. 
The meagre details of the slaying that 
have thus far reached us are set forth in 
the insert (‘‘At the Rainbow’s End”’ by 
Silvan Latour, C.P.) in the center of this 
issue. For the right interpretation of the 
lives and deaths of these devoted priests, 
read ‘““The Broken Alabaster Box’’ by 
Francis Shea, C.P., pages 671-672. 


























N THE passing of these saintly 
young missionaries we have a 
blessing in disguise. Instead of 
harboring resentment against 
their murderers we should thank God that 
these American Passionists were worthy 
of the vocation wherein they were called; 
that they unflinchingly bore witness to 
their Crucified Lord; that as they were 
Apostles in Act they were Martyrs in 
Desire, at least; and that the blood of 
Martyrs is the seed of Christians. 


KE 
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HILE it is quite impossible to mea- 
sure what the loss of these priests 
means to the struggling and im- 
poverished Church in Hunan, 
China, where there are so few missionaries 
for the millions of pagans who are to be 
brought into captivity to Christ, we hope 
that their priestly consecration to the 
cause of God and souls will inspire others 
to dedicate themselves to the glorious 
work of the foreign missions and will 
spur our generous Catholic people to do 
whatever lies within their power both by 
prayer and alms to build up the Kingdom 
PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES FATHER WALTER COVEYOU, GP. of Jesus Christ in poor pagan China. 
SLAIN NEAR CHENKI IN FATHER GODFREY HOLBEIN, 6.P. 


CHINA OR APRIL 24,1929, (ENS FATHER CLEMENT SEYBOL, C. g , "4 D> 
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Current ¢Fact and Comment 





Martyrs in “Chis 


Ews of the murder (or shall we say martyr- 

dom?) of our three young missionaries at the 

hands of Chinese bandits has elicited the 

sympathy and admiration of both clergy and 
laity. The following letters addressed to the American 
superior of the Passionist missionaries in China are 
typical. 

The Very Rev. Father Barron, is Provincial of the 
Redemptorist Fathers who have done signal work on 
the home and foreign missions. Their marvelous success 
in Porto Rico is an outstanding fact in the religious 
history of that island. 


Very Rev. STANISLAUS GRENNAN, C.P., 
Union City, N. J. 
Very Rev. Dear FATHER PROVINCIAL: 


With sorrowful heart I assure you of my sincere con- 
dolence with yourself and your Community on the recent 
tragic death of three of your young priests in China. Even 
to me the news of their death was all too harrowing. What 
must it be then to you and the other fathers who knew these 
young men so well? Yes, their death is, no doubt, a great 
loss to your Community as it is to their own families. At 
the same time, however, it glorifies your Order with genuine 
twentieth-century martyrs. These young men have sacri- 
ficed their lives, in reality, for the Faith. For that reason 
are they truly martyrs of Holy Church. One hesitates to 
say he will promise to pray for the repose of their souls; 
rather one feels inclined to say he will pray to them that he 
may have the benefit of their prayers which their sacrifice 
makes so powerful. 

The death of these young men is no doubt keenly felt in 
your Community. But may you not rightly think that the 
time-honored dictum, “The blood of martyrs is the seed of 
Christians,” may well be applied in their case? For may 
you not hope that the lesson of these young heroes will fire 
your other young men with a holy ambition to go forth and 
spread the Faith among these who are not possessed of it? 


@wentieth Gentury 


It will encourage them to turn their back upon the comforts 
and attractions of life here at home which are only too wont 
to make the best of us weaklings in true zeal for soulse If 
this blessing results from the death of your young men, may 
it not be palpable evidence of God’s designs for your Com- 
munity in their martyrdom? While I grieve with you and 
the other sons of St. Paul of the Cross, I cannot altogether 
repress a stirring of envy at the good fortune which is 
yours. 
Very sincerely in Domino, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. James Barron, C.SS.R. 

The vast majority of Americans have some knowledge 
of the educational and literary work of the Society of 
Jesus. How few know that the Society has been a dis- 
tinctively missionary institute and that at the present 
time more than three hundred American Jesuits are 
laboring in the foreign missions, throughout the world? 
In view of this one can appreciate all the more this note 
from a Jesuit Provincial: 


Very Rev. STANISLAUS GRENNAN, C.P., 
Union City, N. J. 
Very Rev. DEAR FATHER PROVINCIAL: 


It was with great sorrow that I heard of the death of 
three of the Passionist missionaries in China; they have 
given their work and their lives for God and I hope that, 
as ever in the past, their sacrifice will bring many souls to 
God, more even than their labors. But with the fewness 
of laborers in the vineyard the loss of these must bear 
heavily upon you. In my Masses I will be mindful of them 
but much more of you and those upon whom the burden of 
providing others in their stead must fall. 

I beg you to remember my work in your own Holy Sacri- 
fices and prayer. May Our Lord give to your Reverence 
better health and strengthen you for your onerous work. 

Devotedly yours in Our Lord, 


Baltimore, Md,. Enwarp C. Puituips, S.J. (Provincial ).. 


GA3 
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| A | Disappointing Statement 


uR President has spoken his mind on Law Enforce- 
O ment and the respect that we American citizens 
owe to the Constitution and the enacted laws of our land. 
It is gratifying to note that he actually comprehended 
the laws against murder, burglary, robbery, forgery and 
embezzlement under the term Law Enforcement: and 
not merely the Eighteenth Amendment and the sumptu- 
ary legislation, Federal and State, that has grown up 
about it. This is a new thought in post-war American 
politics. 

The Federal and State officials who are beholden to 
the Anti-Saloon League and its allies for their election 
or appointment have, perforce, developed the habit of 
identifying law and law enforcement with dry law and 
dry law enforcement. But Mr. Hoover, in spite of his 
debt to the drys, insists that their laws are only one 
sector of the Law. He is so bold as to state that murder 
and burglary and robbery must be classed as crimes as 
well as the manufacture and sale of liquor. 

The Anti-Saloon League officials are not going to take 
kindly to such heretical and revolutionary ideas, espe- 
cially in one whom they supported so strenuously. There 
is no room for other laws in their fanatical creed. There 
is no god but Prohibition, and they are its prophets. So 
our President is all the more to be commended for his 
bold stand against his erstwhile supporters, who may 
have thought they were his masters, too. 


Nevertheless, his statement to the members of the 
Associated Press is, on the whole, rather disappointing. 


Few thinking men can agree with him, for example, 
when he states, as a kind of principle, that “if a law is 
wrong its rigid enforcement is the surest guaranty of 
its repeal.” There, despite his protests, he could have 
had in mind only the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
legislation necessary to safeguard it. With all due 
respect, we would like to suggest to our President that 
if he knows a law to be wrong it is his duty both as 
President and as a citizen to work for the repeal of that 
law; meantime doing everything in his power to nullify 
its operation. For if a law be wrong, it cannot possibly 
be included in his oath of office; and every attempt to 
enforce it is an abuse of authority, and an injustice, 
forbidden by the higher law of God. 


In this connection the President asks for the comment 
of a respectable citizen, with a sense of responsibility to 
his country, on the attitude ofa journal that encouraged 
citizens to defy a law because the journal did not 
approve of the law itself. We would say that if the 
law were wrong, that is, unjust or beyond the authority 
of the government to enact, a respectable citizen could 
make only one comment, and that would be to commend 
the attitude of the journal in question. 


The real source of the growing disrespect for law that 
rightly alarms the President lies much deeper than he 
realizes; or, least, deeper than he chooses to point out 
in his statement to the Press. 


There are thinking men, and respectable citizens too, 
who are not so sure but that this disrespect for law is 
inherent in democracy itself. Our form of government, 
be it remembered, in spite of the wordy commendations 
of the demagogues, is really in the experimental stage ; 
and it is quite possible that the simple, direct logic of 
the ordinary citizen may lead him to conclude that since 
he is the source of authority, as he is so often told, and 
the lawmakers are but his representatives, he is free to 
repudiate whatever they do in his name that does not 
meet with his approval. Of course, he must modify his 
conclusion to the extent of limiting his actual repudia- 
tion to what he “can get away with,” because the govern- 
ment has sufficient police force to compel his compliance. 
But his conformity with a law is not respect for law. And 
that is the attitude of many of our American citizens. 


That attitude is not bettered by the knowledge these 
citizens have of the manner in which various groups are 
able to have laws passed that are favorable to their in- 
terests, regardless of how they may invade the rights of 
others. Their respect for law is not strengthened by 
cluttering the statute books with the fads and fancies of 
the fanatics who happen for the time being to be in the 
ascendency. Their awe of the Constitution is not deep- 
ened by the knowledge that an organization such as the 
Anti-Saloon League can succeed in placing the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment along side of the great guaranties of 
fundamental liberty contained in the Bill of Rights or 
the original Articles of the Constitution. 


Disrespect for law and the tendency to disregard and 
even to defy laws is not weakened by the President’s 
statement that “Whatever the value of any law may be, 
the enforcement of that law written in plain terms upon 
our statute books is not, in my mind, a debatable ques- 
tion.” This is tantamount to saying that if the Anti- 
Saloon League and the Methodist Lobby were to succeed 
in amending the Constitution so as to deprive Catholic 
or Jews or other denominations of their right to worship 
God according to their conscience, that he would feel 
in duty bound to enforce that law, and that the citizens 
whose rights were invaded would be obliged to submit. 


Our President, quite naturally, is influenced by the 
ancient pagan theory, revived by the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, of the absolute, unlimited, authority of the State. 
According to that theory an established government can 
do no wrong; a majority, in a democracy, is always 
right, no matter how it may have been obtained ; and, in 
a monarchy, the King is King by Divine Right. It is 
to this theory, revived by the reformers, that we owe the 
modern conception of the identity of Church and State; 
of a State whose ruler is also head of the Church. That 
this conception was not embodied into the original Con- 
stitution of the United States was due to the fact that 
the founders of our Republic broke with the Protestant 
tradition as particularly found in the Episcopal Church 
of Colonial days. 


Moreover, this theory of the absolute authority of 
the State agrees neither with the teaching of Christ nor 
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with sound politics. The authority of an established 
government is limited by the purpose for which it exists ; 
by the inalienable rights of the human beings it governs ; 
and by the Eternal Law of God. When it passes the 
limits of its authority, when it violates the inalienable 
rights of its citizens; when it contravenes the Law of 
God, it can no longer command the respect and obedience 
of men. 

Jesus Christ summed up the whole duty of a citizen 
when He said, “Render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.” We do 
not improve on that by making Caesar a God or by re- 
ducing God to a mere Caesar. What we owe to Caesar 
we owe only because, within the limits of his authority, 
he represents God. But we do not concede to Caesar 
the unlimited authority of God. When Caesar oversteps 
his due limits we must, like the Apostles before the 
Jewish and Roman rulers, proclaim our right and our 
duty to obey God rather than men. 

This commonsense and Christian theory of govern- 
ment presupposes a belief in God and a reverence for 
God that many of our American citizens do not possess ; 
and until they do possess it there is little hope of stem- 
ming the tide of lawlessness and disrespect for law in 
our country. 





“She Moral Forces Fail 


F THERE is an American that can read without a 
i sense of shame and sorrow, the address that Presi- 
dent Hoover made at the annual luncheon of the Asso- 
ciated Press, he is unworthy of the name of citizen. 

The damaging indictment that the President drew up 
against the popular attitude towards law and its en- 
forcement is as startling in its facts as it is melancholy 
in its conclusions. After citing figures to-show that we 
hold the unenviable position of being the most lawless 
of the civilized nations, he expresses a fear, without any 
flourish of rhetoric, for the continued existence of these 
United States as a nation. Grave and awesome utter- 
ance coming from a person who is constrained by weight 
and dignity of office to measure his words, and who by 
temperament and training is anything but a sensational- 
ist! What a stinging rebuke there is in the President’s 
words to the socalled “moral forces” of the nation who 
have shrieked their stunted, sawed-off morality at the 
saloon as the parent of all crime! The saloon has gone. 
Its abolition was hailed as irrefragable proof of the 
moral grandeur of our times. And behold, the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation bids us realize “that we are 
confronted with a national necessity of the first degree, 
that we are not suffering from an ephemeral crime wave, 
but from a subsidence of our foundations.” 

We have nothing but praise for the remedial measures 
that the President has in mind to curb the lawlessness 
that is fast putting crime in first place as our national 








pastime. We hope that the fact-finding commission he is 
about to appoint will have the vigorous and earnest sup- 
port of every citizen throughout the land. We add a 
special prayer that the commission will have the light 
and courage to discover that much of the crime that is 
afflicting our land today must be laid at the door of the 
socalled “moral forces” who in utter neglect to teach the 
Ten Commandments, spend their energies in invoking 
the Whole Law and the Prophets as a sanction to man- 
made theology. 





“Commissions, Lobbies, Bureaus” 
>] > 


(1D ARE fast approaching the day when this country 
will have to fight another war of independence. 
Our foes in the coming conflict will not be soldiers sent 
from abroad to impose upon us the will of a foreign 
king. The thraldom we shall be obliged to throw off is 
of our own making. We shall wake up (a consumma- 
tion to be devotedly wished as occurring very soon) to 
find that instead of a nation cherishing and upholding the 
principles that made this country great in its birth and 
greater in its growth, we are an aggregation of indi- 
viduals meekly submitting to the political philosophy 
that government centralized in the hands of a few bureaus 
knows better than the people themselves what is good 
for the people. 

We are now ruled by “commissions, lobbies and 
bureaus” to an extent that makes us foundlings in our 
own land, not the legitimate descendants of the Ameri- 
canism in which our forefathers gloried. This vicious 
declension from first principles is fastening upon us a 
tyranny that must soon be abolished if America is to 
survive as an independent nation. The political decay 
that is battening upon our political life was eloquently 
depicted in an address by General James G. Harbord, 
President of the Radio Corporation of America, before 
the Springfield Chamber of Commerce. 

The distinguished speaker said that while the popula- 
tion of the United States has increased only two and 
one-half times in the last fifty years, the cost of peace 
activities of our government has increased more than 
fourteen times, and the number of civilian employees 
has increased over ten times to an army of 600,000. 
More than thirteen socalled “Commissions” and other 
extra-constitutional bodies, costing in excess of $550,- 
000,000.00 annually, and supporting a small army of job 
holders, bureaucrats, and minor politicians are the chief 
agencies of official meddling. 

“The path we have entered,” the General regretfully 
contends, “leads only to state standardization of men and 
morals. It is the end of that individualism which has 
made us what we are and which has been our proudest 
boast.” 





Gategorica: 


On ©Ghings in General and Quite 
Largely a Matter of Quotation 


Epitep sy N. M. Law 


AN EPIC OF THE SUBWAY 


The subways of New York inspire the visiting *for- 
eigner with emotions which vary all the way from 
horror through amazement to delight. “It is not often” 
says the Living Age, “that we are favored with an ex- 
pression of these feelings in verse.” A French poet who 
signs himself Raphael d’Armour has recently returned 
from the United States and has written for the Revue 
Mondiale what he calls “A Modern Odyssey,” based 
upon a thrilling journey from the Bronx to Broooklyn. 


First comes the poet’s invocation to the Muse— 


I sing, O Muse, a most amazing thing— 

That even wreathed Homer could not sing— 

An Epic of the Underground. I ask 

Thy aid to make me worthy of my task. 

Place me astride the godly, winged horse; 

From Bronx to Brooklyn let me take my course. 


Then he enters the subway station and goes through 
the turnstile— 


Now am I on Inferno’s very lip. 

No light from all the world above can slip 
Into these depths. As in great Dante’s lay, 
Behind me Hope forever flies away. 

The Tunnel Cerberus, a strange Machine, 
Swallows my nickel ; quick withdraws a lean, 
Long, lanky arm to let me join the pack— 
And then, to thank me, hits me in the back. 


Then during the ride itself— 


One neighbor, arms about my shoulders curled, 
Crams down my throat a copy of the World. 
Three other neighbors angrily compete 

To see which one shall walk upon my feet. 

All, all munch gum. Too many have (O Death!) 
Horresco referens—a garlic breath! 


Finally, he emerges above ground, determined to take 
the first ship back to France— 
My Odyssey is done, I breathe at last. 
The horrors of the Underground are past. 
Out in the air, I flee the hungry crowds 
And praise my re-won freedom to the clouds. 


DRINK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


M. Herman Oelrichs in a letter to the New York 
World has offered prizes totalling $200 for a suitable 
valedictory to be delivered by him on the occasion of his 
mounting the gallows to pay the supreme penalty for 
taking a drink. This letter caused the editor to remark: 


We join with Mr. Hermann Oelrichs in the belief that 
there is needed an elegant form of farewell address to be 
delivered by scofflaws who are hanged for their tippling, as 
they undoubtedly will be in the near future. But why, in 
offering a prize of $100 for the winning composition, does 
he reserve it for his own personal use? It seems to us that 
he should present the copyright to the American Nation, so 
that all citizens can quote it at their pleasure, just as they 
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can quote the Congressional Record. Indeed, as may be 
suspected, we have a reason for taking this attitude. We 
trust we violate no confidence when we report that there is 
now in process of formation an organization to be known as 
the Drink-of-the-Month Club. Its guiding spirit, and no 
doubt its future President, is Mr. W. C. Fields, a comic 
tragedian of these parts, or a tragic comedian, we have never 
been able to make out which. The Drink-of-the-Month 
Club will be under the governance of five outstanding per- 
sons, and will obtain a membership, by advertising and 
otherwise, of 100,000. When this many have been enrolled, 
the entire membership will march down Fifth Avenue in a 
monster parade, turn into Broadway at Madison Square, 
proceed to the Post Office Building opposite City Hall Park 
and surrender to the Federal authorities, declaring them- 
selves to be scofflaws. Then they will give the names of all 
other scofflaws known to them, and when 10,000,000 are 
under arrest they will ask Mr. Hoover, in a great letter 
which will be signed by all of them and sent to Washington 
by airplane, what he is going to do about it. 

What he is going to do about it, as Mr. Oelrichs so clearly 
foresees, is to hang them all, and serve them right. But the 
hanging of 10,000,000 persons is something of an event, and 
that is why we want Mr. Oelrichs’ farewell address to be 
public property. We go further: we believe it should be in 
metrical form, so that it can be set to music and sung in 
four-part harmony, with parts alloted to soprani, alti, tenori 
and bassi. Imagine the beauty of that hymn of sorrow as it 
is borne aloft by 10,000,000 voices! Imagine the sorrow of 
the executioner, of the surviving relatives, of Mr. Hoover! 
Imagine the majesty of Mr. Fields as he conducts! .. . 
Words fail us. 


THE BEGGAR’S MASS 


Mass for the beggars draws a strange throng to Mon- 
martre hill. Every Sunday morning at eight o’clock the 
outcasts and the disinherited of Paris climb the steep 
ascent to be present at the holy Sacrifice in the crypt of 
the Sacre Coeur. It must be an odd, though sad, sight 
to behold, for a reporter for The New York Times 
writes : 


Two hundred of them, shivering in their rags, run down 
at the heel, out at the toe, sometimes hatless, trudge up the 
steep climb for the 8 o’clock service. They walk bowed with 
age, disease, sorrow or despair, but when they enter the 
church they lift their heads. 

They are visibly straighter as they sit on the wooden 
benches without backs. For they are in their own place. 
There is no world, prosperous or contemptuous, to watch 
them. And mass is said to them by Canon Flaus himself, 
chief dignitary of the church, member of the Bishops’ 
Council. 

As they leave each gets 25 centimes, or 1 cent, and a card 
good for a big piece of bread. On an important church fete 
day each of the beggars gets a 5-franc note (20 cents), and 
the Mass that day often is heard by as many as 800. 

“What of it?” says Canon Flaus. “God knows His own. 
And, anyway, I believe that in this great Paris, where these 
poor creatures find only hostile isolation, this sacred Sunday 
visit, this revival of old remembrances stirs their obscure 
souls. If there remains a spark under the ashes, it may be 
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fanned to flame. Many there are who owe to their coming 
here the straightening of a broken life.” 

Familiar hymns are sung, and there are often wet eyes as 
recollections of better times are stirred to vividness. And 
afterward, on week days, those who go to Beggars’ Mass 
may go to a lay office, where the men are helped to find 
work. They must have clothes for one thing, because in 
France one must be decently clad when applying for a job, 
however lowly. 


HORRORS IN MEXICO 


From the current issue of The Savior’s Call we gather 
this description of the torture and death of Father Reyes, 
a priest of Totolan, Mexico. It certainly brings to mind 
the stories of the early martyrs. Father Reyes was 
taken and his captors endeavored to force him to reveal 
the hiding place of the parish priest of the town. This 
Father Reyes refused to do. 


The officer and soldiers soon perceived the courage and 
firmness of the priest and they resolved to break his spirit 
with tortures. They tore off his garments and then, drag- 
ging him to the portico of the church, they bound him to 
one of the pillars in such a way that his feet could not touch 
the ground. Thereupon, with many threats and blasphemies, 
they continually asked him, “Where is the priest, Vizcara?” 
But they always received the same answer, “I do not know. 
And even if I did, I would not tell you.” The officers and 
soldiers jabbed their swords and bayonets into all parts of 
Father Reyes’ defenseless and agonizing body. Even under 
these tortures he declared that though it would save his life 
he would not tell them what they desired; and that, if they 
were wounding him out of hatred of Christ and because he 
was a priest, he gladly suffered every torment for Him Who 
had suffered and died for man. For three days and three 
nights Father Reyes hung in the same painful position on 
the pillar without food or drink. Nobody was permitted to 
approach him or to alleviate his sufferings in any way. Re- 
peatedly during the day an officer would visit him to ask 
him the same question and to torture him with his sword. 
Though the sword and bayonet were used to reopen old 
wounds and to make new ones the indomitable sufferer re- 
fused to answer. Tired at last, the persecutors of Father 
Reyes devised a new torture by which they hoped to break 
the constancy of the champion of Christ. They flayed his 
feet, then pouring gasoline over them they set fire to them. 
Thus, bound to the pillar, the flames seared the bleeding 
flesh of his tormented feet. 

Father Reyes had conquered tortures. He was about to 
triumph over death. Realizing the futility of their efforts, 
the soldiers loosed the ropes which for three days had tor- 
mented the body of the priest. Worn out by the pains of 
hunger, fatigue, and loss of blood he fell to the ground. 
Nevertheless, they forced him to arise and walk to the place 
of execution. He, hero that he was, gathering all his 
strength for a last effort and with the firmness with which 
he had borne all his sufferings, calmly walked on flayed and 
burnt feet to the place of sacrifice. Surely, those blessed feet 
sanctified the ground over which they passed, leaving their 
trail of blood to be the seed of new and valiant defenders of 
Christ. The torments and blasphemies were renewed at the 
place of execution until finally he was put to death. It was 
the 14th of April, 1927. 


THE COCKTAIL 


The Manchester Guardian, says the Saturday Review 
of Literature, concludes a little essay on the aforesaid 
topic with a passage worthy of preservation by the an- 
thropologist : 
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been put finally by the greatest wine merchant in London in 
these terrible words. He was speaking of the end of wine- 
drinking in America. “The Americans are a curious peo- 
ple,” he said, “very strange people. To let you understand, 
they took gin and brandy and vermouth and whiskey and 
lemon and oranges and cherries and olives and sardines and 
anchovies and goodness knows what, and they mixed them 
up with ice—with ice—and put them into their stomach. 
They were not worthy of God’s great gift of wine. And God 
punished them, and condemned them for the rest of their 
lives to drink nothing but—raw spirits.” 


A BUDDHIST MISSION 


“Here,” says The Living Church, “is something brand 
new in foreign missions.” Would that our missionaries 
could do the same. 


A Chinese Buddhist has arrived in New York for the 
purpose of converting us all to Buddhism. So far, so good. 
The gentleman is within his rights, and will find no angry 
mobs seeking to drive him out as a “foreign devil.” 

But here is the new feature. He is to begin by raising, in 
New York and in this country generally, a fund of three 
quarters of a million dollars, to which Chinese Buddhists 
are to add another quarter million. Admirable! Let these 
miserable Occidentals furnish their own conversion fund! 
Why not? 

So Chinese Buddhists start out on their work of foreign 
missions with this original beginning. Occidental Ameri- 
cans are proverbially “easy.” Let them contribute first, and 
afterward get converted in order to get their money’s worth. 
Otherwise the money would be wasted. 

If the plan is good, why not ask Buddhists in China to 
prove it by contributing to the cause of Christian missions 
in China? It may not be a bad idea. 

And it certainly vindicates the reputation of the heathen 
Chinee for successful high finance in his dealings with the 
West. 


LETTER WRITING A LOST ART 


“Letter writing, like currying a horse,” writes Harry 
Daniels in Trift Magazine, “will soon be a lost art.” 
Business men are now signing their notes with the weary 
disinteresting legend: “Dictated but not read.” In an- 
other five years they will let them go out as follows: 
“Dictated by the office boy. Signed by the janitor. We 
dare you read it.” 


What we rapidly are coming to is a letterless age when 
people will correspond entirely by code. We shall then have 
simply a code number for every kind of letter imaginable. 
In order to prove how easily this can be done, the following 
brief list is submitted with the code number and the message 
which it signifies: 

1. Please send remittance for that old bill without further 
delay. Santa Claus is no longer affiliated with this business. 

2. Look at price list inclosed and give us an order. 

3. Your prices are too high. Jesse James used a horse, 
but you come galloping up like a truck. 

4. Iam in receipt of your recent favor and in reply wish 
to advise that I love you just too much for anything. 

5. Dear Dad: Please send me a check by return mail. 
My raccoon coat has eloped with an airedale. 

6. Unless you pay your rent within a period of ten days 
we will be compelled to lease the place next door to a saxo- 
phone player. 

7. We regret to advise that your old car has no trade-in 
value. Love and sweet dreams. 
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8. Dear Madam: We note you say the shoes are too tight. 
That is not a mistake. It’s a compliment. 

9. Come home. All is forgiven. We have shot your 
mother-in-law. 

And, so the busy world of love, pig iron and bankruptcy 
moves ever on. 


PUMICE STONE FOR FOOD 


We gather some idea of the terrible famine suffered 
in nearly the whole of China from this news dispatch to 
The China Illustrated Review. Conditions in the famine 
districts were appalling and have seriously effected the 
whole country. Sufferers have migrated from the 
strickened areas to those parts less badly hit. ‘The 
alleviation in some manner of this untold plague should 
appeal to the hearts of all. 


“There has been practically no harvest,” the message de- 
clared, “the locusts hatching three times during the one 
season, each locust army going forth on its own march of 
spoilation. In Shantung, Marshal Feng declared the ex 
ploitations of General Chang Tsung-chang and the advant- 
age taken by bandits of Japanese occupation were declared 
to be contributing elements to the general distress. 

“Emigrants from Shantung to Manchuria generally come 
back in the winter, but those who made the trip this year 
will never return. The consequences of this would be the 
total abandonment of farming in Shantung, resulting in the 
decreased production of foodstuff. 

“This phenomena is threatening Honan, Shensi and 
Kansu as well. According to reliable reports, thousands of 
people have passed through Shenchow daily. The feeble 
and aged have been compelled to sustain life on tree bark and 
pulverized pumice stone. The latter substance I have seen 
with my own eyes. The material is mixed with a little bran 
and taken as food by the people. The Ministry of the In- 
terior has made a chemical analysis of it and the chemist’s 
report indicated that its nutritive value is almost zero, so 
low that in order to sustain normal life of this material 
alone, one has to eat over 100 catty a day!” 

“Banditry is admittedly one of the causes of this wide- 
spread suffering.” 

Marshal Feng also graphically told of the abandonment 
of children, many of whom were tied to the trees by their 
fleeing parents in Honan and Shantung. “Conditions in 
Shensi and Kansu where the economic status of the people 
is still lower can be easily imagined,” the message adds. 
“The people, foodless and clotheless, are found dead by the 
roadsides.” 

“T estimate that in the four provinces there are upwards 
of 15,000,000 people awaiting assistance,” the statement 
adds. “The minimum requirement calls for $100,000,000 
Mex. calculated at the rate of $1.50 monthly per capita for 
five months. To derive the highest possible value from this 
large sum of money nothing is better than distributing it in 
the form of labor relief.” 

Marshal Feng gives a large portion of his message to his 
suggestions for the labor relief, which he divides into four 
lines, well digging, irrigation, dyke work and roads. 


SOME “DONT’S” FOR TOURISTS 


These warnings for tourists are culled from the Pitts- 
burgh Press and are so unusual that we quote them here: 


Don’t go to Dresden for Dresden china— it’s made at 
Meissan. 

Don’t go to Hamburg for hamburger steak—it’s best at 
Vienna. 

Don’t go to Rome’s Sistine chapel for Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna—it is at Dresden. 


Don’t go to Germany for Carlsbad—it is in Czecho 
Slovakia. 

Don’t think your Scandinavian hosts are ridiculous when 
they say, “Nice sun we have tonight!”—it shines at night 
in many places there. 

Don’t go to Germany for Strasbourg Cathedral—it is in 
France. 

Don’t remind the Londoner of his rain—he gets less than 
Pittsburgh or New York. 

Don’t go to Brussels for brussels carpets—they were first 
made at Tournai. 

Don’t go to the Grande Chartruese to see chartreuse made 
—the monks have fled to Spain with the secret of that liquor. 

Don’t go to Iceland for ice—it is more famous for its hot 
springs. 

Don’t look in London for Broadway—it is a small ani 
lovely village in Worcestershire. 

Don’t believe the Barbizon guide who points out the two- 
year-old pup in Millet’s garden and tells you it was Millet’s 
favorite dog—Millet died in 1875. 

Don’t ask for the sirens on the Rhine or the Lorelei at 
Sorrento—it’s best to keep these ladies in their proper places. 

Don’t leave Venice if you find it flooded—there are several 
miles of good streets for walking. 

Don’t shed tears at Dante’s tomb in Florence—he is now 
buried in Ravenna. 

Don’t look for Byron’s tomb in the poet’s corner of West- 
minster Abbey—he was refused admittance and is buried at 
Hucknall Torkhard. 


HAMMER AND NAILS 


Mr. Kenneth W. Porter contributes this Passion poem 
to a recent number of The Churchman: 


Oh Carpenter of Nazareth, 

A grim true word it was You. said 
That night beneath the olive-shade, 
That to each worker cometh death, 
Too often by the tools of his own trade. 


You said, Oh Carpenter, this hard word: 
“Who takes the sword dies by the sword.” 
Each man by his own labor perishes: 

The fisherman becomes the food of fishes; 
The Carpenter is nailed upon a board. 


All sailors fallen from the swaying mast, 

Their bloody flesh and brains buttering the deck; 

And stokers stifled by the furnace blast, 

Half burned, half drowned like rats in 
stanchioned wreck. 


some _steel- 


All soldiers hanging gutted on the wire 

Or firemen strangled in a noose of fire; 

Masons and muckers crashing through the broken scaffold- 
ing 

That props the palace of some careless King 

Of Church or Trade; 


And they who ride the smoky stallions unafraid, 
Mangled and roasting in each wrecked and burning train; 
Miners in agonizing darkness gassed 

Or crushed beneath an avalanche of coal— 


We pray, Oh Carpenter, nail-slain, 
To Thee, Who knew the labor and the pain, 
Be gracious to each parting soul! 


But most, for our ownselves we pray, 
Even that we may be forgiven too 
For those we slay by night and day, 
Although we know well what we do. 





PILGRIMAGE to Lourdes, 


Lourdes: 


cA Great Pilgrim 
“Che Medical Bureau 


With Five Etchings by Peter F. Anson 


that blessed little place on 
the edge of the Pyrenees, 


sets one thinking — when 
you can spare time from praying! 
Pilgrimages come—and go, carrying 


a marvelous number 
of purchases in the 
way of packages, bot- 
tles and impediments 
generally: Souvenirs 
and mementeces and 
what-nots from the 
multitudinous s mall 
shops that disfigure 
the holy little city. 

And of course each 
pilgrim takes hack 
great graces? Or were 
they too busy with 
shopping and seeing 
the country in char-a- 
banes to give more 
than a few hours or a 
day or two to their 
devotions ? 

In the old days, 
when only the sick 
were bathed in the 
hole in the ground 
with a sort of tent 
screen, in the days 
when people did not 
come en tourist and 
there were no “ex- 
cursions” provided for 
“pilgrims,” there were 
many more miracles 
than there are today! 

But where have so 
many pious pilgrim- 
ages taken place as in 
France? And _ what 
pilgrims! Barefoot 
they have walked the 
old roads and the 
mountain paths, they 
have followed the Cru- 
sades to the Holy 
Land, they have list- 
ened to St. Bernard 
preaching the Second 
Crusade, at Vézelay, 
“Up Soldier of Christ! 
Go, and expiate your 
sins! The breath of 
corruption is on every 
side. The license of 
manners is unchecked. 


By BertHa Raprorp SuTToN 


Brigandage goes unpunished. Debout, 
Soldats du Christ!’ 
Lords and ladies, working men and 
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women knelt side by side to receive 
the cross—the “pilgrimage badge.” 

What pilgrimages France has seen! 
What pilgrims by their self-denial 
and sacrifice have won graces for 
themselves and their country in that 
land of Shrines and 
Saints ! 

What ‘‘prodigous 
repenters” have made 
their footsore way 
along her dusty roads! 
But penance! penance! 
penance ! was preached 
into hearts that re- 
pented as passionately 
as they sinned, and so 
great was the number 
of pilgrims, that St. 
Louis (King Louis 
IX) fixed his con- 
centration camp at 
Aigues-Martes — the 
only place possible— 
on the low swamps by 
the dead waters, where 
he began fortifications 
which _ still remain, 
where he deepened 
eight miles of canal 
that led to the Medi- 
teranean, where the 
magnificent cathed- 
ral was the last sight 
the pilgrims had of 
their beloved land as 
they sailed away, and 
the first one on re- 
turning — and how 
many died of batter 
and plague! 




















WENTY years later 

he was to lead 
his people again from 
that desolate place 
with its half finished 
fortifications, on the 
Second Crusade, but 
never again was St. 
Louis to see his be- 
loved “sweet France.” 
Plague struck them; 
his son died; then the 
King himself. His 
dying prayer was that 
France might never 
deny the name of 
Christ. They heard 
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him singing, the night before he died, 
“Nos vions en Jerusalem,” The Holy 
City he was never to see. 

“From his childhood to his death- 
bed of ashes in ancient Carthage 
(Birthplace of his favorite August- 
ine) St. Louis possessed a direct per- 
sonal touch with God.” “Beau Soie 
Dieu, garde-moi nes gens!” he rose 
at night to petition, with outstretched 
arms, when in Egypt the “Greek fire” 
was hurled into the Christian camp. 


LOsE by ‘Aigues-Martes is Des 

Saintes Maries where, according 
to French legend, a boat-load once 
landed, depositing Lazarus, Martha 
and Mary, Maximus, one of Our 
Lord’s disciples, Simon the Leper, 
St. Sidonius, Joseph of Arimethea, 
Mary the mother of James, and Mary 
Salome and their dark handmaiden 
Sara patroness of Egpsies! The 
Bolandists will excuse me if I men- 
tion that, according to local legend, 
Nicodemus married St. Veronica and 
lived happy ever after at Rocama- 
dour. His relics are still shown 
there. St. Louis was a great king; 
a great saint; a great lover of his 
“little people”; blood relation of St. 
Thomas Aquinas; a great director of 
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13TH STATIONS OF THE CROSS FROM THE BASILICA BELOW 


pilgrimages, but himself the greatest 
pilgrim. It was he who built the 
Sainté Chapelle in Paris to enshrine 
the Crown of Thorns that had been 
redeemed from Constantinople. 
Never had such a shrine been seen, 
so exquisite it was. “Into this shrine 
Louis IX put all the memories of his 
crusading ancestors, all the hues of 
the Orient. It was his vision of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem.” 

He would rise at midnight and 
pass into the chapel to pray — his 
palace connected with it. Today the 
Sainté Chapelle is a “body without 
a soul”; the crown is kept in the 
treasury of Notre Dame, and except 
once during the war, Mass had not 
been said there for fifteen years. 

We sing that great hymn, Ve-illa 
Regis Prodeunt, every Passion Sun- 
day, and we are back again taking 
part in a wonderful pilgrimage. It 
is in the sixth century in France, of 
course. The Bishop, Fortunatus, 
has written it for his faithful to sing, 
as they wend their way from the 
Cathedral of Poitiers to meet another 
pilgrimage bringing them a relic of 
the Crown of Thorns. 

What pilgrimages of faith! Was 
it careless pilgrims, out for excite- 


ment and adventure who helped un- 
faith? 

That hymn inspired the genius to 
conceive and achieve the most won- 
derful Crucifixion window for Poi- 
tiers Cathedral. There, in the mag- 
nificence of deep sapphire-blue, and 
a crimson like blood-red rubies, the 
Tree of Life is depicted, its branches 
“hanging such fruit as the Ransom 
of the World.” No agonizing Christ: 
His eyes wide open: Christ does not 
die. What pilgrim was like unto 
Him! 


o St. Louis and his 

people” visited shrines and 
prayed more than most kings. Men 
then knew how to beat their breasts 
in repentance, and of Louis himself 
it was said, “He was the most consci- 
entious man who ever sat on a 
throne.” We little pilgrims in the 
shadow of the Pyrenes, may remem- 
ber that it was he who made the 
treaty which fixed these mountains 
as the natural boundary between 
France and Spain. He predicted 
commerce by wire regulations, he put 
an end to the selling of magistratures, 
he organized a police service for 
Paris, he began there a library which 
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today is the richest in Europe. His 
open courts of justice, under the oaks 
of Vincennes proclaim him, in the 
best sense of the word, no respecter 
of persons. 


“6 oT a touch of self-consciousness 

was in Louis—barefooted, in 
a white tunic, he carried the Crown 
of Thorns through the streets of 
Paris. He*bathed the feet of beggars, 
dressed the sores of lepers and, when 
he felt that his soul needed it, he 
scourged himself. And he was a 
model of knightly prowess, who 
many a time had fought 


“For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian 
field, 


Streaming the ensign of the Christian 
Cross 

Against black pagans, Turks and Sara- 
cens.” 

A true prud’homme — knight not 
only bodily but in his soul. A monk 
called his history of the First Cru- 
sade, Gesta Dei per Francos (the 


Feats of God Wrought through the 
French). What a description that 
could be of all pilgrimages. Feats 
of God! It was a French Pope 
Urban II who roused France to the 
menace of the Turks and Saracens. 
“Nation of the Franks, set high be- 
yond the mountains, nation cherished 
and chosen of God, as clearly your 
high deed prove. Nation distinct 
from others by your situation, by 
your faith, by your respect for 
Mother Church, to you I address my 
plea.” 

Men may sneer at pilgrimages; 
they sneered at the Crusaders —as 
Voltaire did, who sneered at Joan 
of Arc, but “the benefits of the Cru- 
sades out-weighed their delinquen- 
cies.” May it be so with pilgrimages. 
We have worse enemies than Turks 
and Saracens to fight; and we badly 
want to remember that a far greater 
than the austere St. Bernard has 
preached: “Penitence! Penitence! 
Penitence!”’ 





he Medical Bureau 


ot the least of the wonders of 
Lourdes is the fact that so many 
medical men gather there day by day; 
and these men come from all parts 
of the world, and the majority of 
them are non-Catholic. Whether it 
be curiosity, intetest, or just con- 
tempt and an intention to “show up” 
the “folly and hysteria” of the so- 
called cure, here they come, to visit 
the most wonderful clinique in the 
world, and none of them ever leave 
without at least recording his impres- 
sion of the perfect honesty and sin- 
cerity of the work of the Bureau. 
Up to 1924, nearly 8,800 medical 
men had visited that little office in 
the last thirty years. Any physician 
of whatsoever faith or unfaith, has 
only to present his card as credential, 
and he is welcomed there and may 
assist at all the examinations of those 
claiming to be cured. But how 
many physicians are held back for the 
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LOURDES BASILICA FROM THE OPPOSITE BANK OF THE GAVE RIVER 


‘fear of compromising themselves by 
merely pronouncing the name of 
Lourdes”; and the same fear pro- 
duces several fantastic certificates, 
without which no person, miracu- 
lously cured, can be registered. 

Directly a doctor, non-Catholic, is 
asked for a certificate by his “incur- 
able” patient, to take with her to 
Lourdes, there are ten thousand ex- 
cuses for either not giving it, or for 
wording it so ambiguously that the 
Lourdes authorities are obliged to 
shake their heads and say, “Well, we 
are glad you are cured but we cannot 
state the fact officially, or register it 
in our records, in consequence of 
your vague certificates. 

Take for instance: 

“I, the undersigned, Doctor of 
Medicine, certify that Madame X. is 
suffering from a malady, the nature 
and gravity of which my political 
and philosophical opinions prevent 
me from specifying.” 

This cautious gentleman had not 
committed himself, and his patient, 
“incurable” and dying, returned from 
Lourdes whole and sound. 


“TI have had under my care 
Madame A. who for two years has 
been suffering from a troublesome 
cough.” A women in the last stage 
of consumption! She was perfectly 
cured, but the Masonic gentleman 
who had guarded himself thus, had 
at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that it would not be officially regis- 
teted as a “cure” with a certificate 
like that! Another doctor, being 
faced with a patient’s cure at Lourdes, 
incontinently retracted his explicit 
certificate and concluded, “I consider 
it of only slight importance, for I 
wrote the Certificate in haste, and in 
terms which might be wrongly inter- 
preted !” 


ET me quote again from that in- 
teresting book, “The Facts of 
Lourdes and Medical Bureau,” writ- 
ten last year by our late Medical 
President, Dr. Marchand who died 
recently, and which was translated 
into English by a Benedictine Father 
who is a medical man himself: 
“There are some unbelieving 
doctors who are less prompt to accept 


the supernatural, and have many dif- 
ficulties to overcome before they 
avow themselves convinced. 

“To begin with, they usually do 
not give much attention to the in- 
quiries of the Medical Bureau. They 
commence by listening somewhat 
abstractedly to what is told them. It 
is not long, however, before they be- 
gin to be somewhat astonished on 
seeing the cures which have been 
obtained in organic diseases and not 
amongst hysterical cases. Their in- 
terest is aroused and gradually in- 
creases. They scrutinize more closely, 
thinking that certainly they are in the 
presence of something in the way of 
trickery or conjuring. Then they 
finish by realizing that their senses 
are not deceiving them, that all takes 
place openly at Lourdes in the great 
clinic of the supernatural. They 
recognize how, in spite of themselves, 
that facts do occur which are in 
opposition to the laws of nature; that 
these facts—and this is a great point 
with them — are examined and con- 
trolled in their presence by other 
medical men, often atheists and as 
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sceptical as themselves. Finally, as it 
is necessary either to deny and give 
evidence of the most marked disloyalty, 
or to admit evident supernatural in- 
tervention, they range themselves on 
the side of evidence and truth. 

“One morning a capable young 
doctor presented himself at the 
Bureau. When asked for his card, 
he stood rather on his dignity and 
replied, ‘It is not worth the trouble, 
for I do not believe these tales.’ No 
insistance was made, little attention 
was paid to him, and he remained in 
a corner somewhat isolated. He was 
present at the arrival of several 
people who said that they were bet- 
ter — or cured — and he saw the 
doctors present give their opinions, 
interrogate the patient, strictly ana- 
lyze the facts and sum up as they 
seemed to indicate. 

“Old miraculés [those miraculously 
cured] came in, recounted their case, 
and claimed to be noted again. He 
laughed at the recital of some of 


these privileged people, scarcely be- 
lieving that the individual there so 
smiling and gay was once a case 
abandoned by Science; but he could 
find the report, examine all its 
pathological details, witnesses, facts, 
etc.—all were to be found there! 

“Then more or less unconsciously 
he began to interest himself in ‘these 
tales.’ 

“After a time he went out quietly, 
deep in thought. The afternoon of 
the same day he again entered the 
Bureau, but this time card in hand 
and, addressing the Secretary, said, 
‘Colleague, I am an imbecile; please 
do me the honor to take my card!’ 

“From that day the doctor in 
question has rarely passed a year 
without coming to take part in our 
work and has become one of our most 
faithful and assiduous helpers.” 


OURDES is not an article of the 
Faith, but how can the greatest 
sceptic refuse to believe in the super- 





natural when, having the privilege of 
entrance to the examination of these 
cases, a medical man reads the diag- 
nosis and deliberate certificate of an- 
other medical man, and then sees the 
patient whole and sound before him? 

How explain the woman healed a 
short time ago at the moment she 
was lowered into the bath? Hardly 
enough of only one lung to keep her 
alive, and she is passed, immediately 
after, by nine or ten doctors, as per- 
fectly whole and sound and normal. 
So amazing was this resurrection, and 
so emphatic her two certificates, that 
both doctors were telegraphed, to 
make true the diagnosis were correct. 
The two replies were wired back, 
endorsing their signatures. 

How account for the instantaneous 
union of a disunited fracture, of the 
sudden disappearance of a cancer of 
the tongue, of the immediate cicatrix- 
ation of an ulcer 30 centimetres in 
length and many other not less not- 
able cures? 
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It is absurd for the adversaries of 
Lourdes to say that only nervous 
cases are cured here. It is true we 
constantly see the instantaneous cure 
of functional maladies, as one sees 
them suddenly cured sometimes in 
hospital or at home; nervous paraly- 
sis suddenly disappears perhaps when 
the patient is plunged in the baths 
here, or at the procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament; some one re- 
covers his speech as suddenly. These 
cases are not even examined at the 
Medical Bureau; no notice is taken 


of them; they are neither recorded 
nor published. But the records do 
contain the undoubted history of the 
miraculous cures of cancer, tuber- 
culosis, of unhealed fractures sud- 
denly uniting, of phthisical cavities 
drying up in a moment, of lesions of 
the optic nerve radically cured, of 
Potts’ disease healed. There have 
been numerous cases of this latter 
malady registered. It is not “nervous 
shock” or suggestion that cures these 
diseases — nor is it “faith healing.” 
There have been persons cured who 


CHANDA OF OD 


never said a prayer in their lives! 
Can congenital dislocation of the hip 
or vertebral caries, or an abscess dis- 
charging seqnestra, be called a nerv- 
ous cure, pronounced by well-known 
medical men to exist one day and to 
have vanished the next? Yet these 
are only some of the miracles one 
sees here. Dr. Marchand finishes his 
interesting book thus, “Search for 
the Truth and, through the knowl- 
edge of the Truth, spread the greater 
honor of and devotion to the Im- 
maculate Virgin.” 


Bud Salter “Galks 


AND HIS SUBJECT IS ALWAYS TIMELY 


IT up, little people, I want 
to talk to you. 
My name’s “Bud” Salter 
of New York City. At 
least, that’s what I call myself for 
the present; what my real name is 
doesn’t matter ; it’s too well known to 
publish abroad in a document of this 
kind. Seeing that this is a kind of 
confession, I prefer to keep the secret 
of my identity. A month ago no 
Roller Mills in the States could have 
squeezed such a statement out of me. 
3ut something’s happened since then 
—something that’s calculated to make 
a man think, and talk, too, if he’s a 
mind that way. 

The fact is, I’ve been given six 
months to live. The Doc who sized 
me up and issued the ultimatum is a 
Specialist in the particular trouble 
that’s overtaken me. His fee would 
frighten you, but he knows his busi- 
ness. I tried a number of others 
before I went to him but they 
wouldn’t tell me straight out what 
was the matter. Maybe they didn’t 
know, maybe they didn’t like to say. 
I said to myself, “I’m going td have 
the truth, whatever it costs.” Well, 
I got it. 

After examining me as though I 
was an immigrant on Ellis Island, 
and turning me inside out, Doc 
looked at me queer-like and said, 
“Bud, can you stand a bit of a 
shock ?” 

“Sure,” says I, straightening my- 
self out same as Gene Tunney might 
do when a blow was coming, © 

“You'll have to hand in your 


By Henry H. HAmMtin 


checks before six months are over,” 
said he, calm but deadly serious. 

“Thank you,” I said, meant it; it 
was good to have the truth at last. 

I didn’t make any fuss but I went 
straight home and thought it over. 
It took some reasoning. I’d been 
going strong. All my concerns were 
doing well. The Salter Consolidated 
was paying higher dividends than 
ever before. I’d just carried through 
a deal that promised to make me a 
millionaire right away. And I’d been 
enjoying life. Not after a Sunday 
School fashion, maybe, but, all the 
same, feeling it right good to be 
alive. 

Well, it was over. 

I let that sink in. At first the fact 
sort of slid over me, going round and 
round in my mind without gripping 
the rails. But it got hold of me at 
last—just the stark truth. “In six 
months I’ll be a dead man,” I said to 
myself again and again. I wouldn’t 
have any pretending, any futile hop- 
ing. I determined to look the thing 
in the face. What did it mean to be 
dead? Funny, but I’d never thought 
about it before. Of course I knew 
I’d die some time, like other folk, 
but it was always too far ahead to 
trouble about. 

That was the fact that struck me 
first. Here was I, fifty-three years 
of age, hearing of people all round 
me dying, reading their obituaries, 
attending their funerals, yet never 


taking into serious consideration that 
other fellows would some day read 
my obituary and attend my funeral. 
And I called myself a business man! 
Here I’d been running up an account 
without any thought of the Auditor. 
I had the reputation of being a cool, 
calculating, cautious invester, quick 
at picking out flaws in a prospectus, 
just a straight, go-ahead money-getter 
without any illusions, one of those 
who know what they want, what is 
practicable and what they mean to 
do. And yet I’d left out of my cal- 
culations the Biggest Fact of All. 
Hadn’t reckoned on it. Well, I had 
to acknowledge that was bad manage- 
ment. However successfully I might 
have run the Salter Consolidated, I 
hadn’t run my life on business lines. 


CO” more I thought of it, the 
greater seemed the omission. 
However you look at it, death means 
a whole lot. It dwarfs life. You’ll be 
a much longer time dead than you’ve 
ever been alive. The time I went to 
Europe I made a deal of prepara- 
tions, studying steamship notices and 
guide books, and charting out my 
tour till I’d got every hour scheduled. 
But going into that hole in the ceme- 
tery is a sight more important than 
going to Europe. The scenery’s dif- 
ferent from anything on the face of 
the earth, and there isn’t any coming 
back at the end of the Tour. When 
you die it’s all over with this world 
and everything in it. This last month 
has taught me that, in any common- 
sense view of things, death ought to 
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be put a long way first in the plans 
a fellow makes. “How am I going 
to die?” is such a mighty big ques- 
tion there doesn’t seem anything else 
much worth troubling about. 


db ewe these considerations had 
well soaked in, I saw what I 
had to do clear as daylight. When 
my symptoms first began to bother 
me I went straight to the man whose 
business it is to understand such 
things and I asked him to prescribe 
a course of treatment. But now I 
hadn’t got to worry about my body 
any more; I’d done with doctors and 
they with me; they couldn’t do any 
more for me. So now I had to con- 
sult those whose business it is to see 
folk safely into Kingdom-Come. I 
didn’t waste any time—there -vasn’t 
any to be wasted—but, as soon as I 
knew where I was, I got a directory 
and looked up the churches. There 
wasn’t any lack of firms advertising 
salvation, but I had to make a be- 
ginning and go on through the alpha- 
bet till I got what I wanted. It was 
some business, that, getting ac- 
quainted with the various brands of 
religion. And when I did_ get 
started, it looked as though I’d made 
a big mistake. 

The churches I tackled weren’t 
troubling themselves about death; 
leastways, they didn’t set out to make 
you uncomfortably conscious that 
you’d got to die. They had plenty 
of socials for the young people and 
good advice for those that wanted to 
make good in this life. Some of 
them were mighty strong on temper- 
ance and said it would prolong a 
man’s days, but I reckon a few extra 
years don’t count when you’ve got to 
consider Eternity. Others of them 
had a lot to say about the Abolition 
of War and one of the preachers I 
listened to told us how many lives 
per generation would be saved if uni- 
versal peace prevailed, but he seemed 
to forget we'd have to die of some 
other complaint. All these parsons 
were keen on making us good, healthy 
citizens of this world, but they were 
a bit shy concerning the Other. They 
preached to men who stood well with 
the Life Insurance Societies, but they 
didn’t have much to say to a fellow 
like me. 

I tackled one of them privately but 
he sort of edged away from the sub- 
ject. If I’d lived a decent life, he 
suggested, I hadn’t got anything to 
fear. God was merciful and would 
make it all right for me. I told him 


I hadn’t lived what he called a 
“decent” life and that that was what 
was troubling me, and I was proceed- 
ing to tell him some of the things in 
the Debit Column when he stopped 
me and said he didn’t want to hear 
my private affairs. 

Fortunately the word “Catholic” 
comes pretty early in the alphabetical 
list of churches, else I might still be 
wandering round the sects. The 
very first sermon I listened to in a 
Catholic Church was on Purgatory 
and Prayers for the Dead. That 
interested me at once. It was like 
hearing about the mail service of the 
country you are going to. Another 
sermon I heard was on the Invocation 
of the Saints. One of the most fre- 
quently repeated prayers ended: 
“Pray for us sinners now and at the 
hour of our death.” These people 
seemed to think a lot about death. 
They weren’t afraid of the subject. 
It was clear that the After-Life con- 
cerned them more than this. And 
they knew pretty definitely what they 
had to expect and what it was neces- 
sary to do to ensure a good death. 
They had the business of dying at 
their finger tips. It looked as though 
they’d organized the matter in a thor- 
oughly efficient manner. Being 
something of an organizer myself, I 
was glad to have found a Church 
which understood its own business 
and was giving attention to it. 

There was another thing about 
Catholicism I liked. It doesn’t call 
for any waste of time examing the 
claims of rival creeds. It says 
plainly, “This is the Church and she 
alone has the truth.” Remember, 
I’m a dying man. I’ve only got five 
months to live at the outside. Prot- 
estantism says that every man’s got 
to be his own theologian and form 
his own conclusions on the evidence 
available. But I’m a manufacturer 
and financier, not a theologian by a 
long way. In any case, as I say, 
I’ve only got a short time to live, as, 
maybe, you have. 

Besides, these questions relating to 
the Life Beyond are outside the range 
of human wit and wisdom. They 
must be settled by authority or not 
at all. Even if Science is on the way 
to discover something about the 
spirit-world, I can’t wait till its con- 
clusions are published. By the time 
that happens I’ll be a little handful of 
dust. There isn’t much opportunity 
in the grave for studying Psychic Re- 
search. The parson I consulted re- 
ferred me to the Bible, but it seems 


that some of them nowadays have 
doubts about the old Book, so that, if 
it were my only authority, I should 
have to read up a lot of what they 
call Higher Criticism to decide which 
passages are to be accepted and 
which rejected. A man who is en- 
gaged in ordering his funeral and 
arranging with the undertaker to 
have it done right is too busy for 
Biblical criticism. 

So it had to be the Catholic Church. 

Not that I was let off free so far 
as study was concerned. I’d have 
taken the Church at her word. Bud 
Salter is not accustomed to sign docu- 
ments without first reading them it 
is true, but, in this case, the signs of 
authority were so clear that nothing 
else seemed necessary. The priest to 
whom I went, however, wouldn’t let 
me in on those terms. “The Church 
says that the Act of Faith is partly 
an Act of Reason,” he told me. 
“We've got to make you understand 
what you’re doing, as far as oppor- 
tunities permit.” So I’m spending 
the time taking Instruction, on the 
understanding that, if the Call comes 
suddenly, the process will be speeded. 

I’ll have to make my General Con- 
fession. Things no auditor ever dis- 
covered in my ledgers will have to be 
disclosed. Secrets concerning some 
of those “good times” I used to have 
with the boys will come out at last. 
But I shall get them off my con- 
science. The books will be gone into, 
the accounts balanced and bad debts 
written off. I’m going to die as I’ve 
lived—in a business-like manner. No 
false entries, slip-shod methods or 
trusting to luck for Bud! 


SHAN’T be quite a stranger when 

I arrive on the other side. I 
shall carry a letter of introduction 
from the Church Militant to the 
Church Triumphant. And during 
the last month it almost seems as 
though I’d been living in the super- 
natural world. The present world 
has sort of faded out. I’ve got to 
know some of the saints, too. And 
Our Lady’s praying for me. They’re 
all trying to make it as easy for me 
as possible. It’ll be almost like going 
home. When you hear that Bud 
Salter, of the Salter Consolidated 
Company, Inc., is dead, say a prayer 
for him! It won’t be useless. The 
mail service between earth and 
Heaven is run with the utmost effi- 
ciency. It is the hands of a Church 
that, in all such matters, knows its 
own business, 


—- 





Cohe Choice 


DETERMINED BY A WOMAN’S SYMPATHY 


HEY were idling over tea 
cups in one of the smart 
New York restaurants and 
watching the dancers glide 
away the hours between four and six. 

“You see, darling,” the opera 
singer was saying to her dearest 
friend, “Harold does love me so. He 
worships me really, and I am tired 
of this career. Oh yes, I’ve loved my 
art, and I’ve been thrilled with the 
applause of Europe and America. 
But every girl, in her heart, wants a 
home and someone to care for her.” 

“But, Harold is at least the hun- 
dredth man who has worshipped at 
your feet, from the peerage down. 
It isn’t that I don’t consider him 
passable for many women in his set 
—but for you, dear, who have kept 
yourself so untarnished in one of the 
hardest careers in the world, I want 
something better — ever so much 
better.” 

“Who, for instance?” 

“Well, I can’t think for the mo- 
ment, but there are any number of 
splendid men. I see them at the 
Cathedral on Sundays, at St. Ignatius 
Loyola, St. Francis, and time and 
again I have said to myself, ‘Now 
that looks like the type man I would 
choose for Rosalind.’ ” 

“With never a thought for your- 
self,” the singer remarked. 

“Now, you, dear, in your social 
service work—going about among the 
poor and the sick and the weary—I 
should think you’d come upon any 
number of men who would realize 
the treasure you are and snatch you 
up.” 

“T don’t deny that a few have 
tried,” Anne laughed, “but it is be- 
cause I expect so much myself that 
I can’t imagine you who have so 
many graces—such beauty and talent 
—being satisfied with anything less 
than the best.” y 

“But, dear, Harold is one of the 
most sought-after eligibles in New 
York. He is, really. And he can 
write his check for a million any 
day.” 

“So could so many of the other 
men who have wanted to marry you. 
But money is only a second consider- 
ation.” 

“Oh come, Anne dear, let’s be prac- 


By Mary-CaTHERINE McDonouGH 


tical. It is because you love me so 
that you think no one is good enough 
for me. You and mother are alike 
on that score. And after all, I’m 
not expecting the wealth of Croesus 
or the beauty of Apollo.” 

“Well, Harold would never be 
taken for Apollo even on the darkest 
night!” Anne laughed. 

“Why, Anne! He’s stunning!” 
“You're just prejudiced against 
him!” 

They laughed at their differences, 
these two friends whose loyalty and 
devotion had stood the test of years, 
from kindergarten days when they 
both toddled off to St. Mary’s to 
Anne’s choosing social service work, 
after her graduation from college, 
and Rosalind’s being the toast of 
two continents with her song and her 
consummate art. 

“Well, he’s never stunned me!” 
Anne was a bit positive. 

And then they grew serious. 

“Isn’t life strange?” Anne mused. 
“In my senior year at college I had 
a violent crush on that handsome 
Frenchman — Emile. I thought he 
was the most perfect, exquisite male 
that ever trod the earth. You 
couldn’t see him as anything but ex- 
aggerated and silly and insincere. I 
adored his impassioned love letters 
and I was thrilled even to be with 
him.” 

“And you almost eloped with him, 
didn’t you?” Rosalind recalled sym- 
pathetically. 

“All but by the merest miracle. At 
the last moment I found my ardor 
didn’t match the idea of being mar- 
ried by some fortuitous justice of the 

ce.” 

“Dear, how unhappy he would 
have made you! I forgot to tell you 
that the Paris gossip on his last esca- 
pade was simply shocking. He’s 
made two American wives miserable, 
and goodness knows how many other 
susceptible ladies.” 

“Yes, I read some of the accounts 
in the French newspapers,” Anne 
agreed. “It’s the only way I have 
to keep up my French now. Had 
even you foretold me this when I 
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loved Emile so I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it. He used to inspire the 
most ethereal poetry in my soul. His 
pensive brown eyes, his flashing 
smile, the way his hair curled back 
from his smooth forehead used to 
make my heart do somersaults!” 

“And now you've practically for- 
gotten that he existed.” 

“Except to remember that I might 
have graduated magna cum laude if 
I had given him less time; and that 
Aunt Rita would have taken me on 
that trip around the world had I not 
suffered even at the thought of being 
separated from my Romeo.” 

“And yet if you saw him again— 
suddenly—in ‘Paris, for instance, or 
Vienna, when you were spending 
your summer in Europe I wonder if 
you might not thrill at the sight of 
him,” Rosalind laughed. 

“T hope not!” Anne was firm, 
“And yet we women are so often 
creatures of such vagaries! I sup- 
pose if I were lonely or discouraged 
or in a sentimental mood, and he 
appeared before me, tragic — his 
beautiful eyes upon me—telling me 
that I was the love of his life, and 
that had I married him his life would 
have been fulfilled and exquisite— 
I’d probably believe him, and let my- 
self in for a seige of romantic dis- 
pepsia. At all events, I wouldn’t 
marry him now, with two wives to 
his credit, and no religion at all. And 
that’s why I can’t understand how 
you could even for a moment enter- 
tain the idea of marrying Harold. I 
could understand your falling tempo- 
rarily in love with him and falling 
out of it again, with the wondering 
question of what it was that had at- 
tracted you so; but to think of marry- 
ing him—you, who love your religion 
so— why, dear, that’s the amazing 
part.” 


SALIND’S chin went up. “But 
dear, I’ve gotten over that archaic 
idea. Of course I love my religion— 
but for a man to have to suffer be- 
cause he made two bad bargains . . .” 
“T could respect him for his suf- 
fering,” Anne said, “and I, too, think 
it is sad that there are so many 
broken lives because of unwise mar- 
riages, but Harold hasn’t done much 
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suffering so far as I can see. He’s 
had ever so many affairs — two di- 
yorces—and is ready to snatch at the 
next ray of happiness that comes his 
way. A man may make one sad 
mistake, especially in his youth, and 
pay a life-time penalty. There are 
plenty of clever, designing women, 
and men (poor dears), are deaf and 
blind where a bit of flattering charm 
flutters about them. But when a 
man, especially a New York society 
man, threatens to commit suicide be- 
cause a girl won’t marry him, when 
he didn’t die after two past disastrous 
alliances, oh well . . .” 

“Anyway, even Harold Drexdale 
isn’t going to spoil our friendship,” 
Rosalind said loyally. “I admit I 
am in love with him. Why, I adore 
being with him—and it must be love 
because I have seen him in tempers 
and even in quarrels with porters and 
waiters. I’ve seen him intoxicated, 
and yet I can forgive all his faults 
and see only his good qualities. Be- 
sides, dear, he says I bring out the 
very best in him.” 

“Well if the above recital is a 
sample of his best . . .” Anne went 
off into a gale. 


T HAD been like this for the past 
AX two months, every time the two 
friends were together. Their friend- 
ship was so deep, so rich that they 
could even think aloud with each 
other. They might have divergent 
opinions, they might speak with 
almost cruel frankness, but there was 
never a misunderstanding. 

Rosalind laughed with Anne. “It 
does sound ridiculous doesn’t it, but 
it’s a fact. I love Harold with my 
heart, and as for being married in 
the church, there must be some way 
around it. Harold would love to be- 
come a Catholic. He told me so 
himself. And wouldn’t it be glori- 
ous if I were to bring him into the 
Church ?” 

“Not much credit in his present 
state,” Anne said. But let’s leave 
poor Harold. It’s uncanny the way 
that man upsets me, and as a parting 
remark just let me say that the day 
you marry him I go into a decline, 
and shall dwindle and pine away.” 

But though Anne spoke with an 
occasional banter, it hurt her cruelly 
that Rosalind, whose voice had 
thrilled thousands, who had sung be- 
fore crowned heads of Europe—and 
who even in those days of triumph 
had never missed her daily Mass, who 
loved and lived her religion with 


such depth and devotion — could 
forget her old ideals for so ordinary 
a person as Harold Drexdale. For 
despite his wealth, despite his training 
at Eton and Oxford and the joy with 
which he was welcomed by certain 
members of New York society, ‘Anne 
Randall ranked him low. 

“Why, Rosalind,” she had said 
again and again, “it’s ridiculous for 
a man of forty not to have done a 
day’s work in his life! He doesn’t 
have to choose unpleasant tasks. He 
could give himself time for leisure 
and play and travel; but with so 
much work to be done for humanity 
and him idling his days away, ugh!” 

And yet Anne was tolerant of 
Rosalind and understanding. Infatu- 
ation blinds one, she reminded her- 
self, thinking of her own winter’s 
adoration of the faithless but fas- 
cinating Frenchman. 

She had prayed about it fervently 
—this affair of Rosalind‘s. She had 
tucked a tiny petition beneath the 
statue of the Little Flower in her 
room. She had knelt before the 
Blessed Sacrament and while the 
sanctuary light glowed out its red 
heart, she talked with the Sacred 
Heart about it. “Guide dear Rosa- 
lind,” she had begged, “show her the 
way. She has so much sweetness and 
goodness to bring to motherhood— 
and there should be such a wonder- 
ful man somewhere for her—a man, 
of her own belief and ideals, dear 
Lord.” And then as though the 
Lord would chide her for not re- 
membering those outside of her 
chosen fold, she would say a tender 
little prayer that included everyone 
in all the world. 

Anne Randall was a nun at heart 
—a_ gracious, thoughtful woman 
doing the work in the world that 
cloistered souls prayed to have done. 
She even felt qualms of conscience 
at her bitter denunciation of Harold, 
except so far as his defiant deter- 
mination to marry Rosalind was 
concerned. ‘Rosalind Raymond, 
third wife of New York millionaire.” 
She knew how it would hurt the 
nuns who had taught them at the 
Academy. Dear Sister Magdalen, 
especially, would suffer, for she had 
loved Rosalind so, and had always 
called her her St. Cecilia. 

But no answer had yet come to 
Anne’s fervent prayers. For a time 
it seemed as though Rosalind was 
tiring of Harold. One afternoon 
she would say that she was finished 
with him forever—and the next day, 


Harold would phone that he had not 
slept all night, that Rosalind was the 
love and light of his life, and then 
there would be a luncheon at the Ritz 
or the Plaza and the romance would 
be on its way again. Rosalind’s 
mother was furious over the whole 
affair, and had had more than one 
stormy seance with Harold which 
had only made him all the more in- 
sistent in his plans. 

And this afternoon, when they 
parted, Anne turned into the French 
church on Lexington Avenue. The 
church, in which there was Perpetual 
Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, 
was a favorite of Anne’s. There was 
such lovely devotion—even in the 
very atmosphere of the vestibule. 
And the altar was such a treasure of 
beauty, golden lights and roses and 
lilies—and royal crimson and ermine 
in a gracious canopy over the golden 
monstrance. She stayed nearly an 
hour before the altar, and though 
verbal prayer came but slowly and 
falteringly to her moving lips, her 
heart was attuned to the Blessed 
Sacrament and she left, strangely 
quieted and comforted as though the 
whole problem had finally been 
settled. As she came out, she met 
Judge Waldron who slipped his arm 
through hers, 

“Can you have dinner with me, 
Anne?” he asked. 

“T’ve just finished a heavy tea at 
the Ritz, but if it’s something urgent, 
and you'll let me eat light, I’ll come.” 

“It is urgent, Anne.” 

They taxied to a quiet little restau- 
rant where at that rather early hour 
for dining one could converse undis- 
turbed. 

“It’s about your friend, Rosalind 
Raymond. Anne, she must not marry 
Harold Drexdale.” 


ae stiffened a little. It was the 
very thing she had been praying 
for, but even so old a friend as Will 
Waldron could not criticize Rosalind. 
And besides Will knew Rosalind but 
slightly. 

“T don’t think you need worry, 
Will,” she said. 

“But there’s a rumor about that 
they are engaged.” 

“So prominent a person as a world- 
known opera singer would naturally 
have rumors about her. Rosalind is 
a Catholic, Will . . .” 

“What kind of one?” 

“Practical and sincere.” 

“Is she capable of making great 
sacrifices — as capable as you your- 
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self would be, for instance, Anne?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“Does she love this man, Anne?” 

“Why, Will! What a question to 
ask me! And who am I to know the 
secrets of even Rosalind’s heart?” 

Judge Waldron looked searchingly 
into Anne’s face and then came to 
the point. 

“Drexdale is not divorced. He is 
legally bound.” 

“Oh nonsense, Will! The decree 
became absolute a year ago.” 

But her heart sank within her. 
Judge Waldron never spoke without 
knowing well his ground. 

“It is the first divorce I speak of. 
I left his wife scarcely an hour ago. 
And I saw Drexdale’s son.” 

“But he never had a son, Will!” 
said Anne incredulously. 

“True he never thought he had 
one, but the boy is the image of his 
father. The marriage might have 
turned out well but for an interloper 
in the family. Lillian Drexdale loved 
her husband devotedly. ‘They were 
both young—only twenty when they 
married, (There were _ occasional 
quarrels that passed away like any 
young couple’s. Lillian Drexdale’s 
boarding school room-mate came to 
pay a long visit. She fell madly in 
love with young Harold, entirely un- 
suspected by the young wife. When 
little disagreements came up, she 
tried to fan the flame into a real fire. 
She filled Lillian’s mind with poisoned 
doubts; she played on Drexdale’s 
natural jealousy by letting an appar- 
ently unguarded hint fall here and 
there. For five years she was a fre- 
quent guest at the Drexdale home, 
trusted by both. She had Lillian’s 
inmost confidences. Then one day 
there was a tempestuous quarrel in 
the Fifth Avenue home, precipitated 
by Lorraine Leslie’s cunning. ‘I 
would divorce him if I were you!’ she 
advised her friend. “And I would 
leave his house forever. You don’t 
need his money. You have your own 
fortune. And you have no parents 
to be shocked.” 


HAT night they left together, and 
Lillian wrote a note saying she 
was going to Reno to get a divorce 
—that she never wanted to hear from 


him again. He closed the house and 
went to Europe. But Lillian never 
did get a divorce. She found after 
awhile that her baby was coming. 
She kept the secret to herself, at the 
advice of her friend. In her heart 
she felt it would reunite them. Then 


one day she received from Paris 
notice that Drexdale had divorced 
her. Desertion had been charged, 
among other such trivialities as in- 
compatibility of temperament. Drex- 
dale, in the meantime, in Paris, was 
served with notice of divorce granted 
to his wife in Reno. The truth 
transpired that neither had even tried 
to divorce the other. Lorraine 
Leslie had gone to infinite pains and 
much expense to procure false docu- 
ments. Once a letter had come from 
Drexdale to Lillian, asking that they 
both forgive and forget. The Leslie 
woman, always on the watch, inter- 
cepted the letter and after steaming 
it open returned it marked “Unde- 
sired.” She had even sent a shyster 
lawyer to Paris to send over a likely- 
looking Paris divorce.” 

Anne Randall’s face blanched. She 
listened with wide-open eyes and re- 
laxed mouth. 

“But, Will, is it possible? 
can stich wickedness exist 
world?” 

“Oh it pays its price. The poor 
wretch is dying in a Denver hospital. 
She sent for Lillian to give her her 
deathbed confession. She has been 
tormented by devils of remorse.” 

“And the wife? What does she 
want to do? Surely she isn’t expect- 
ing to go back to Harold Drexdale 
after fifteen years’ separation, after 
he married again and divorced again.” 

“She says she always loved him, 
and that he idolized her in spite of 
their quarrels, brought on, Lillian 
Drexdale now thinks, by her sup- 
posed friend’s cunning. She thinks 
the boy may unite them. He’s a 
charming lad, too, beautifully bred, 
and though he has his father’s fea- 
tures, he is very handsome.” 

“Does she know of Drexdale’s de- 
votion to Rosalind?” And how did 
she happen to come to you?” 

“By the merest chance. I. forgot 
to tell you that she became a Catholic 
a few years ago. Her confessor, 
was my room-mate at Georgetown. 
When she told him her strange story 
he felt, as I do, that Drexdale was 
entitled to know the facts of the case. 
He thought that a_ reconciliation 
might be effected. Writing to him 
would be too dangerous. He felt she 
might need advice and assistance, so 
he sent her to me.” 

“What a_ blessed 
Anne marveled. 

“No, not a coincidence, but the 
clear designs of Providence,” Judge 
Waldron said with conviction. 


How 
in the 


coincidence!” 


Anne was reverent and thoughtful, 
too. 

“Do you know, Will,” she confided, 
“when you found me at church to- 
day I was asking Our Lord’s help 
for Rosalind. This is a more perfect 
solution of her problem than I would 
have dreamed possible. I'll see her 
the first thing in the morning. [ 
know Rosalind best of all in the 
world, outside of her family. | 
know how splendid she is. I think 
she would consider it one of the 
greatest achievements in her life if 
she were able to reunite the Drex- 
dales. 


guns was shocked at the 
revelation, but relieved, too. 
She knew that she could never have 
gone through with the marriage to 
Harold Drexdale, despite his fascina- 
tion for her. But in a glamorous mo- 
ment, by the Southampton Sea, when 
haunting Hawaiian melodies floating 
out from the house party had left 
her in a romantic and sentimental 
mood, she had promised him. Now, 
even though she had wanted him, she 
knew that there was but one grand, 
noble thing to do. She talked with 
Lillian Drexdale, and instantly liked 
the gentle, white-faced woman, still 
young and beautiful in a spiritual 
sort of way. She saw Drexdale’s 
boy, stalwart and handsome. He 
needed a father’s care, and Drexdale 
needed him, too. 

‘Together they planned, each with 
the same purpose, and Rosalind had 
as much eagerness as the wife. It 
seemed wiser and easier that Rosa- 
lind herself should bring up the sub- 
ject, and finally hit upon the plan of 
telling Harold the story as though it 
had happened to some one else, 
breaking it ever so gently, and gain- 
ing his sympathy for the woman. She 
stressed the wife’s love for her hus- 
band all these years, despite her 
crushing hurt that even Christmas 
after Christmas had passed with no 
line of greeting from him. She 
brought out, full force, the malice, 
the culpability, of the supposed 
friend. So strange, so poignant a 
tale did not strike him as being his 
own. Rosalind asked his advice. 

“You are wonderful, dearest,” he 
said to her. “How like you to want 
to interest yourself in this sad tangle. 
So many others in our set would 
just make it the topic of spicy gossip. 
Who are the people? Do I know 
them? And what can I do to help 
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“Will you really, really help me, 
Harold ?” 

“Of course, dear. Perhaps I 
could talk to the husband, man to 
man. Plainly he has been tricked— 
robbed of his wife and happiness by 
this other woman’s machinations. 
Perhaps I could .. .” 

He saw the tears streaming down 
her eyes, saw her stifle a sob. 

“You will make me the happiest 
person in the world,” she said. 
“Harold, Anne Randall is right. The 
greatest happiness comes in giving 
to others—forgetting ourselves.” 

She put on her hat and coat. 

“Shall we go to her now?” he 
asked a bit shakily. Suddenly it all 
became rather confusing to him. 

“T shall be back in an hour,” she 
said. “The woman—is in the other 
room. Perhaps you can talk better 
to her alone.” 

He stood looking at her, wanting 
to crush her in his arms and tell her 


THE SIGN 


that never was there so lovely a per- 
son in all the world. But something 
held him back. 

“She is in there—waiting for the 
man she loves,” Rosalind said in a 
ringing voice, “waiting, waiting for 
her old lover—her husband!” 


Gy" fled down the hotel corridor 
and the elevator, tears staining 
her beautiful face, and yet there was 
a light on it such as gladdened the 
heart of Anne Randall waiting be- 
low. But she did not even see Anne 
nor the Judge as she swept out in 
the clear air. 

“TI knew she’d do it, Will!” Anne 
triumphed. “Rosalind can do any- 
thing in the world she wants except 
meet the right kind of a man for a 
life companion.” 

“Seems to me there are always 
plenty around her,” the Judge re- 
marked dryly. 

“Oh, of course millionaire idlers— 
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but has it ever occurred to you that 
the average fine man—a man like you, 
for instance, Will, does not quite dare 
to aspire to a person like Rosalind? 
Just because crowned heads have 
gone a bit dizzy about her doesn’t 
mean that she isn’t simple and 
womanly and elemental at heart. 
Now Will,” she looked full into the 
kindly, intellectual face with the 
keen eyes, “Rosalind is going to need 
a lot of attention to fill the gap of 
Harold’s sudden leaving. I wish 
you'd try to be nice to her. She 
thinks you’re wonderful—really she 
does.” 

The Judge unconsciously straight- 
ened his tie. 

“And then some day when you’ve 
been made an ambassador to one of 
the European courts,” Anne went on, 
“oh, I was just thinking ‘” 

“Thinking what?” 

“Rosalind would be a lovely per- 
son for you to know.” 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF A PASSIONIST PRIEST 


HAVE been asked by a 

priest-friend, conversant 

with American life, to write 

my impressions of the 
Catholic Evidence Guild movement. 
Tue Sicn has sounded the clarion 
call to the priests and laity of America 
to start the great campaign for the 
conversion of non-Catholics. ‘As an 
Evidence Guild speaker of six years’ 
experience, addressing the crowds 
from many platforms in the big 
cities, I may claim, without undue 
egoism, a slight knowledge of the 
great Lay Apostolate. I have bound- 
less faith in the work of the Guild to 
bring back non-Catholic countries to 
the Faith of Our Fathers. 

After the great, secret, miracle- 
working campaign of Prayer, I 
believe the Guild is God’s chosen 
weapon in the modern crusade for 
conversions. We know that Prot- 
estantism is the house built by man 
on shifting sands. It is tumbling 
down in many countries today. Mil- 
lions of socalled Protestants are 
sinking into sheer paganism, moral 
and intellectual. The people of Eng- 
land and America are not funda- 
mentally irreligious: they have not 
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got the anti-God bias or pro-Devil 
fanaticism. . They want Religion: 
they are hungering and thirsting for 
the Truth. Our priests have more 
than enough to cope with in the ever 
growing demands of modern life on 
their sacred ministry. We know that 
the only way to get at this host of 
wandering unreligious men and 
women is by going into the highways 
and byways and “compelling” them 
to come to the great marriage Feast. 
The thought of entering a Catholic 
church drives many into a fine frenzy. 
Surely, we must bring the Church to 
them! 

In American cities and towns there 
must be millions like those in Eng- 
lish cities and towns—unmoral, un- 
religious men and women who, from 
the day of their birth till the day of 
their death, will never enter a Catho- 
lic church. Are they to perish? 
Have they not been redeemed by the 
Precious Blood of Jesus Crucified? 
Are they not His other sheep, look- 
ing subconsciously for Him with 
none to guide them? The Catholic 


church in America is a source of per- 
petual joy, pride and wonder to us 
in the Old Country. It has adapted 
itself in an amazing way to the pro- 
tean demands of the modern world. 
American Catholics who come to 
England give daily proof of their 
virile, enthusiastic love of the Faith. 
I have seen them standing among the 
crowd around the Guild platform in 
Hyde Park, London, in the Bull 
Ring in Birmingham, in Stephenson’s 
Square in Manchester, where the 
Figure of the Crucified, is raised aloft 
among hundreds of any or no re- 
ligious profession. I have seen the 
flush of joy suffuse their cheeks and 
a sparkle in their eyes as they heard 
some priest or lay speaker expound 
the Faith to the crowd. I have been 
tempted to say to each, “Go thou and 
do likewise—in America!” 


OR. crowd which gathers around 
the platform, I have found, 
wants to know about the Catholic 
Church. With very few exceptions 
a speaker will always get a hearing. 
There are always a few there to make 
jokes against the speaker—sometimes 
witty, sometimes scurrilous, A 
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favorite joke against me was: “Has 
nurse let you out alone so late?” 
(This socalled joke was as dull and 
stupid as those of a tenth-rate 
comedian. My nursery days are lost 
in the dim past: I am now thirty- 
three years old!) “Give him his 
sucking bottle’: “Here’s the kid 
again,” etc., etc. 


on are always some hecklers, 
some vitriolic questioners, 
some professional Protestant Alli- 
ance men in every crowd. They love 
nothing better than succeeding in an- 
noying the speaker. They actually 
gloat if the speaker loses his temper. 
But these disturbers would not make 
more than 10 per cent of the crowd. 
A sense of fair play is always there; 
and insulting or blasphemous hecklers 
get the crowd at once on the speaker’s 
side. The cry comes from the others: 
“Fling him out!” Many a time I 
have appealed to the crowd when a 
heckler wasn’t satisfied with the an- 
swers I have given. “Have I an- 
swered this man’s questions?” The 
crowd always has replied: “You 
have: don’t mind him.” All the 
major part of the crowd wants to 
know is what the Catholic church 
teaches, for example: on Divorce, 
Confession, the Real Presence, Hell, 
the Blessed Virgin, the Godhead of 
Jesus Christ, the Primacy and In- 
fallibility of the Pope. 

It has amazed me always to see the 
rapt attention given by the hetero- 
genous mass of men and women to 
the speaker. Ignorance of the most 
elementary truths of Catholicism is 
characteristic of the average non- 
Catholic. I have been asked many a 
time: “Who is that man? [the ques- 
tioner pointing to the Crucifix] What 
did He do to have that done on Him?” 
Many men and women have never 
heard of Jesus Christ in this twenti- 
eth century! Are there not many in 
the cities of America the very same? 
Even among educated non-Catholics 
the ignorance of the principles and 
practices of Catholics is abysmal. 
Quite seriously and honestly I have 
been asked countless times such 
questions as: “How much do you 
make a year by hearing confessions? 
Haven’t you got a list of sins with a 
fixed price for absolution? Why do 
you say the Virgin Mary is Immacu- 
late—when she had a mother? Why 
do you tell us the Pope is infallible 
when we know he can commit sins 
like any man?” 

It is very hard to kill old Protes- 


tant calumnies: they revive in a hun- 
dred and one new forms. Besides, 
from childhood non-Catholics have 
been fed on the wickedness and 
abominations of Popery. The Sacred 
Scriptures have lost their divine 
meaning and inspiration for the vast 
majority, although the perennial 
hecklers have some knowledge of 
Holy Writ and, like lightning, they 
will pounce on a momentary or acci- 
dental misquotation. The usual cry 
is then: “Get down and go home: 
You know nothing about it!” Apart 
from Scriptural objections, my expe- 
rience has been that the bulk of all 
other objections to the Church’s cen- 
turies-old claim to be the One and 
Only Church established by Jesus 
Christ are taken from history, bad 
Popes, the Inquisitions, the compila- 
tion, socalled, of the Pure Gospel. 

There is always confusion in the 
average non-Catholic’s mind between 
the dogma and the discipline of the 
Church. In the back of the ordinary 
non-Catholic Englishman’s mind there 
is a terrific horror of a Catholic Eng- 
land. It means that the king will be 
disposed, the Pope will rule and, 
naturally, ruin the country! The 
Church’s teaching on the unity and 
indissolubility of matrimony, on the 
existence and eternity of Hell, I have 
found exasperates the crowd. Again, 
the old mental confusion—sentiment 
knocking out reason. 

Very often I have been told that 
it is utterly impossible to live up to 
the Catholic Faith—the number of 
bad Catholics is flung in one’s face— 
it is too bad. The Grace of God is 
the unknown quantity in the modern 
non-Catholic’s mind. I can truly 
say from my experience of address- 
ing many hundreds who have stared 
at the Image of Jesus Crucified—the 
modern unknown God—that the vast 
majority want to know all about the 
Catholic church. They are only too 
anxious to hear what the speaker has 
to say. The American people are very 
similar to the people in England. The 
Catholic church has for them, as for 
the people here, a strong fascination 
that cannot be easily shaken off. Who 
is going to lead “the maddening 
crowd” to the ever open doors of 
the Catholic church in America? 

There is something romantic and 
thrilling in standing before a crowd 
under the shadow of the wide-flung 
Arms of Jesus Crucified and speak- 
ing of the glory and wonder of the 
Catholic church. One feels one is 
doing something that Jesus did in the 


towns of Judea and hamlets of 
Galilee: that the Apostles did in the 
towns and cities of Asia Minor, 
Greece, Italy: that the missioners in 
pagan countries are doing today. It 
is a totally different sensation from 
preaching in a Catholic church to 
those of the household of the Faith. 
At 10 P. M. we bring our lectures to 
a close. Usually a policeman makes 
a sign that the time is up. There are 
generally three policemen hovering 
round the crowd I _ frequently 
address, in case of any unexpected 
trouble and to prevent the speaker 
fomenting sedition. I never feel 
greater glory in my Catholic Faith 
than when I start to say the Creed, 
and ask the crowd to join; it is the 
most thrilling moment in my life! Is 
there not something wonderful in 
lay men and women working hard 
in all sorts of daily employments and 
spending their leisure hours on an 
Evidence Guild platform, explaining 
the Faith, and trying to make others 
love it? 


HE first essential any speaker 
requires is holiness of life. A 
bad or indifferent Catholic, no matter 
how learned or eloquent would, | 
am convinced, ruin the work of the 
Guild. Daily Communion, or at 
least weekly Communion, ought to 
be the practice of every speaker. 
From personal holiness, zeal will fol- 
low as a natural consequence. Zeal 
simply means that a speaker will do 
everything in his or her power to 
spread Christ’s Kingdom on earth; 
to explain the truths of Faith in the 
most lucid manner possible; never to 
be in any way unfit for the great 
Apostolate. There are, I might term, 
interior qualities: they are essential 
for Catholic Evidence Guild work. 
There are men and women speakers 
of all types and classes. Great 
learning is not necessary: a know!l- 
edge of Greek, Hebrew or Latin is 
by no means essential. But what is 
essential is a thorough knowledge of 
the doctrines of the church; a prac- 
tical knowledge of Sacred Scripture 
and church history; the answers to 
the ordinary objections and calumnies 
against the Faith. A man or woman 
need not have had a university or 
academic education to be a first class 
speaker. Some of the best I know 
have had only the education the ele- 
mentary school gives coupled with 
the exhaustive and finished training 
given in one of the Guild centers. 
When addressing the crowd a 
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bullying or nasty method is fatal. A 


gift of heroic patience, a keen sense 
of humor, a quickness of mind, a 
courteous attitude to questioners, will 
always win the crowd. Even if one 
be insulted or ridiculed, a smile will 
make the person look very foolish. 
I think a great deal of harm can be 
done by speakers losing their tempers 
with perverse hecklers. Only once I 
remember being betrayed into a mo- 
mentary loss of temper. All through 
my lecture a dirty, scrubby, insignifi- 
cant man kept flinging jibes at me. 
He went on to blasphemy—jeering at 
Christ. My Irish blood began to boil 
and I asked him, “By the way, what 
are you?” He promptly replied, 
“Nothing.” Before I had time to 
stop myself, the repartee flashed, 
“And you look it!” When the roar 
of laughter from the crowd had died 
away I apologized to the man. 


LL’ Is an ordeal facing a crowd 
and needs to be experienced to 
be understood. Even a stupid ques- 
tion should get a polite answer. 
Illustrations, comparisons, anecdotes 
relevant to the lecture or answer are, 
unquestionably, of great value. The 
whole point is to win the sympathy 
of the crowd and not callously to 
wound the cherished, though false, 
beliefs of non-Catholics. One natur- 
ally feels nervous; but surely that is 
better than being puffed up with 
pride? A crowd is not naturally 
hostile. I always believe that, pro- 
vided a speaker does his or her best, 
Our Lord will always help in a won- 
derful way. After all, you are doing 
the work for Him: to spread His 
Kingdom on earth. Surely He will 
whisper in your ear: “Be not afraid 
for I am with you.” 

It is impossible to say how many 
converts the Catholic Evidence Guild 
has been instrumental in making. I 
believe many thousands. I have 
known, besides, many lapsed Catho- 
lics brought back to the practice of 
the Faith through standing in the 
crowd. Even though it is essentially 
a Lay Apostolate, I think a priest 
speaking does untold good. On every 
platform, I am convinced, a priest 
should be the principal speaker. 
Every priest has the requisite knowl- 
edge to explain the doctrines of the 
church: an aptitude for public speak- 
ing is all else that he requires. The 
Venerable Father Dominic, the 
pioneer of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild spoke to the crowds in 
the streets nearly seventy years be- 
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fore the writer of this article was 
born. A priest among the speakers 
has a wonderful influence. They feel 
that he looks on their work as his 
own: his presence is a blessing, an 
inspiration. 

There is subconsciously, in the 
minds of some speakers, the idea 
that the priests are against them and 
oppose their work. I know a few 
priests are against this glorious Lay 
Apostolate. They fear that the 
speakers may disgrace the Church 
through ignorance of her teaching; 
or that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing; or that it is an in- 
vasion of the sacerdotal right to teach 
the Faith. My experience of speakers 
has been that all, with perhaps 
two exceptions, were the most docile 
and humble, fervent and respectful 
Catholics I have met. But, the vast 
majority of priests are whole hearted 
in their praise and support of the 
great Apostolate. If the splendid 
men and women of America join in 
this great work for the conversion of 
non-Catholics, it would, I am sure, 
bring a sense of security, sympathy 
and courage to them if a priest spoke 
at every meeting. A speaker never 
knows the amount of good he or she 
is doing. 

Some of the bitterest hecklers I 
have had (the sight of me in my 
Passionist habit in the streets of 
Protestant England trying to bring 
back Popery made them tell the 
policemen to arrest me) after two 
years became quite friendly. For 
one who heckles, questions or insults 
there are twenty listening with every 
sense electrically alive to the lecture. 
You may be explaining the Sacra- 
ment of ‘Penance — to take an ex- 
ample. In the crowd there may be 
men and women who find this the 
only obstacle to entering the Catholic 
church. Their foolish ideas and lurid 
misconceptions are burnt to ashes by 
the white light of Truth. They go 
away to some Catholic friend, and 
ask to be brought to a priest to be- 
come Catholics. Even if not a single 
convert be made, I believe a speaker 
will do wonderful things for Christ 
and the Faith. The average man 
and woman in the crowd have no 
personal love for Jesus because He 
is merely the Dead Jesus of Calvary. 
He has not risen in their mind and 
heart. The mere fact of speaking 
about Him will make Him live to 
them; and the story of His life, the 
tragedy of His Passion will enkindle 
the fire of love. 


Then, all the worn out calumnies 
against the Faith can be battered to 
atoms. The abysmal ignorance of the 
ordinary non-Catholic of the teach- 
ing and practice, the devotions and 
liturgy of the Catholic church can be 
swept away for ever. When men and 
women know the loveliness and 
wonder of Catholicism, they will be 
drawn irresistibly to enter the ever 
open doors where Jesus awaits them 
in the Tabernacle. I believe that 
with a ceaseless campaign of prayer, 
the only way Protestant countries will 
return to the Faith once delivered to 
the Saints will be through the work 
of such organizations as the Catho- 
lic Evidence Guild. Everything that 
can be done to make converts should 
be done. 


MERICA has the same colossal 
and heart-breaking problem 
that we have in England — millions 
outside the True Church, millions 
drifting to their ruin? There are 
thousands of men and women full of 
love and enthusiasm for the Faith, 
burning with zeal for souls and 
capable of starting and carrying on 
the great Lay Apostolate—the Catho- 
lic Evidence Guild. There are hun- 
dreds of priests in America — every 
diocese has scores of them — filled 
with the spirit of the Apostles, burn- 
ing with the Pentecostal fire — and 
millions are stretching out their 
hands to them for the Truth the 
Catholic church alone possesses. 
What are the splendid, talented, 
educated men and women of the 
Catholic church in America doing to 
make the unknown God — Jesus 
Christ Crucified—known to the un- 
believing millions, to make the Faith 
loved and accepted by the millions of 
non-Catholics? America is called 
the Land of the Free. The law will 
not hinder Catholic Evidence Guild 
work. The people of America have 
a world-wide reputation for being the 
first in everything—in business, sport, 
invention, enthusiasm, generosity. 
You will meet with opposition. 
But that is the salt of life: it makes 
the campaign all the more inspiring 
and thrilling; it makes victory all the 
more glorious. Men and women will 
spring up and gather around the 
priests in every town and city of 
America. It will be a deathless army 
until the last entrenchments of irre- 
ligion have been stormed; until the 
last non-Catholic has been captured 
by love of the Faith and brought in 
captivity to Christ. 





Cohe Church and Svolution 


HE theologian and the scien- 

tist are not likely to find in 

this question the bewilder- 

ment that frequently over- 
takes the layman when he thinks of 
the relation of Religion and Science ; 
for he is apt to see in evolution— 
that is evolution as it is commonly 
misunderstood — a denial of the 
fundamental doctrines of the exist- 
ence of a personal God and of the 
immortality of the soul. A resumé 
of the matter by one who is neither 
a theologian nor a scientist, but who 
has a general knowledge of the con- 
troversy, may, therefore, possess 
some little value. 

In the troubled and often acri- 
monious debates of the nineteenth 
century, many sincerely religious 
people, in their efforts to defend re- 
vealed religion, actually did their 


cause considerable harm by attacking 
the evolutionary theory as something 
inimical to Christianity, thereby in- 
creasing the too popular impression 


that there is an essential conflict be- 
tween Science and Religion. Per- 
haps the extreme instance of such 
ill-advised defenders of the faith was 
Philip Gosse. His son, Sir Edmund 
Gosse, in that most delightful book 
‘Father and Son” tells of his father’s 
dilemma. Darwinism seemed to be 
true; but the Bible, which did not 
seem to be true in this matter, was 
true. Therefore, when he was con- 
fronted with the fossils in the rocks, 
Gosse had to fall back upon the naive 
theory—advanced in another form a 
long while before by Olivi of Cre- 
mona who called the fossils mere 
“sports of nature’”—that God had put 
them there. He played straight into 
the hands of the redoubtable Huxley, 
who commented with characteristic 
commonsense and savage sarcasm, 
“Yes, in order to deceive geotogists!” 
Nobody — certainly no scientist of 
anything like Gosse’s eminence—is 
likely to take that position today ; but 
there are still unfortunately those 
who do a similar disservice to the 
cause they most wish to aid. 

[t must at the outset be granted 
that the views of thorough-going 
“Creationists” of the Victorian type 
(1 am not referring now to the older 
Creationist theories) are speculatively 
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tenable. They cannot, that is to say, 
be decisively disproved. God may 


.have made the world in six days of 


twenty-four hours each. The notion 
that the Timeless One should have 
bound Himself by Time is quaint, 
but it is possible. He may even have 
(despite Huxley) put the fossils 
there, just for the purpose of making 
the riddle a little harder. But it does 
not seem to be likely. In any event 
nothing is added to His glory by de- 
claring categorically that the world 
was made immediately instead of 
mediately. The process is a matter 
which has to be looked into by Sci- 
ence. And in that enquiry Genesis— 
which after thirty years of close 
study St. Augustine decided was 
capable of an allegorical interpreta- 
tion—need not be an embarrassment. 

The accumulation of a vast (but 
still incomplete, and, indeed, it is in- 
conceivable that it should ever be 
complete) mass of evidence bears 
upon the whole so strongly in favor 
of what is popularly called “Darwin- 
ism,” more accurately “Evolution,” 
and more accurately still ‘‘Transform- 
ism”* that we can hardly do other- 


wise than accept it as a working, 


hypothesis. I say “working hypo- 
thesis” because all scientists know 
how rapidly their theories go into the 
discard and, therefore, are, in pro- 
portion to their learning and acute- 
ness, disinclined to dogmatize. Yet 
the hypothesis of transformism, 
though it has been many times modi- 
fied, though it is still itself suffering 
transformation, does seem to fit such 
geological and biological facts as are 


*I give Sir Bertram Windle’s defini- 
tion. “Reduced to its simplest form, 
transformism means that, instead of 
making their sudden appearance from 
nothing, all forms of life may have 
developed from other forms of life, 
commencing with one simple undiffer- 
entiated form or perhaps with a few 
such forms. From such lowly unicel- 
lular form or forms there would branch 
off on the one hand animals and on the 
other plants: each of these would afford 
other divergencies until the present state 
of affairs was reached.”—The Church 
and Science. 
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at present at our disposal. Indeed, it 
must be frankly admitted that it is 
difficult to see the possibility of any 
other radically different theory sup- 
planting it. 

Coming now to the Catholic atti- 
tude towards transformism, it should 
first be said that Catholics (who have 
so often been accused of scientific 
obscurantism, though always on the 
solitary and dubious case of Galileo) 
have actually proved themselves 
readier to look with favor upon 
modern scientific speculation than 
have such Protestants as still cling 
to supernatural religion. And this 
for the reason that “orthodox” Prot- 
estants, who have to take the Scrip- 
tures as their sole guide of faith, are 
obliged, by the necessity of their 
position, to interpret the Bible in the 
most rigid and literal fashion, includ- 
ing of course (and often above all 
else) the opening chapter of Genesis. 


OY THE other hand, Catholic exe- 
getes—like some of the pagan 
philosophers, who also entertained 
vague evolutionary speculations or 
intuitions — from the beginning ad- 
vanced views which would throw the 
legislators of Tennessee into fits, if 
those erudite gentlemen heard of 
them. St. Augustine, with his rationes 
senminales St. Athanasius, St. Basil 
and his brother St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
with his theory of the development 
of the universe from the primary im- 
pulse of the Divine Will, all took up 
a position more daring than Darwin’s, 
for the author of “The Origin of 
Species” postulated divine interven- 
tion—a fact which most Darwinians 
very conveniently forget. As Canon 
Dorlodot says: 

“The Fathers who dealt with the 
matter ex professo up to the eighth 
century are unanimous in holding that 
there was no special Divine intervention 
in the formation of the world beyond 
the creative act by which God called 
forth the universe from nothing at the 
beginning of time.” 

They, followed to a considerable 
extent by St. Thomas and Suarez, 
freely accepted the likelihood of a 
more absolute form of evolution than 
most modern scientists dare to pro- 
fess. And this was because their bi- 
ological and geological knowledge 
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was rudimentary. For instance, 
spontaneous generation was accepted 
by them as an ascertained fact, 
whereas since Pasteur (that great 
Catholic scientist) the idea has come 
to be regarded as an illusion, though, 
of course, it is still barely possible 
that some evidence may be brought 
forward in its support. 


8 sang evolutionary enthusi- 
asm is so great that he con- 
fesses, as a scientist, his regret that 
he cannot go as far as the Fathers. 
His astonishing words are: “I would 
thank anyone who could show me the 
way to abandon Darwin honestly, in 
order to follow ‘Augustine and 
Gregory on this matter.” This is 
probably because he is a logician, 
loving nicely balanced and harmoni- 
ous thought: Gregorianism would fill 
in many gaps that Darwin and his 
successors have been obliged to leave 
open. As it is, Dorlodot’s brilliant 
book “Darwinism and _ Catholic 
Thought”—though it might be held 
to err upon the side of too ardent a 
worship for Darwin — proves, bear- 
ing as it does the imprimaturs of the 
Rector of the University of Louvain 
and (in the English edition) of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, 
that the Church does not shrink from 
the expression even of extreme trans- 
formism. The book is epitomized in 
this proposition : 

“The application of the certain prin- 
ciples of Catholic philosophy and the- 
ology to the data of the sciences of 
observation transforms into an absolute 
and reasoned certitude the conviction of 
the simple naturalist in favor of a very 
advanced system of transformism. It 
also directs us to accept, at least as ex- 
tremely probable, the theory which 
derives all living beings from one or a 
few very elementary organism, as Dar- 
win held.” 

Again he writes: 

“I would not say that one who repudi- 
ates Christian naturalism should be re- 
garded as a heretic, for I do not think 
that there is a question of revealed truth. 
But he would certainly be out of har- 
mony with the traditional spirit of 
Christianity, and if he realizes that he 
is thus putting himself in opposition to 
the constant teaching of Fathe's and 
Doctors (and this in a matter which 
certainly has reference to religion, 
since Christian tradition professes that 
it is by the activity of secondary causes 
that God manifests His wisdom, good- 
ness and power), then we cannot ab- 
solve him from the accusation of pride 
and temerity.” 


These are strong words. Boiled 
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down they mean that the theologian 
has weightier reasons for believing 
in evolution than can be held by the 
“simple naturalist” concerned merely 
with the observation of phenomena 
but who is, presumably, without any 
corroborative metaphysical system to 
bring probability to certainty. 

This is carrying war into the 
enemy’s territory with a vengeance. 
And yet the frontiers have from the 
beginning been exceedingly vulner- 
able to such an attack. Darwin was 
quick to point out that the evolution- 
ary theory left the question of the 
Creator exactly in the same position 
it had always held. And Huxley, 
though personally strongly agnotic, 
added in his forthright fashion, “The 
doctrine of evolution is neither anti- 
theistic nor theistic. It simply has 
no more to do with Theism than the 
first book of Euclid has.” And 
Lecky (another rationalist) conceded 
that the “argument from design,” so 
powerfully presented by Paley, was 
strengthened, not weakened, by 
modern scientific speculation. Paley’s 
famous watch had become a much 
more delicate piece of mechanism. 

The reason for this is to be found 
in the principle laid down by St. 
Thomas, that the force of any cause 
is the greater the further its action 
extended. It may well be argued 
that a theory which postulates God’s 
creation of matter with an inherent 
tendency to produce, by gradual 
natural processes, all the varied forms 
of life (somewhat in the same way 
as the acorn has the tendency, or 
aptitude, to produce the oak, with its 
roots, trunk, branches, leaves and 
other acorns), with a potentiality 
which has since developed into intri- 
cate actuality, manifests God’s power 
and glory more clearly than the sup- 
position either that God made the 
world at the beginning complete in 
its fixed types, or that God was 
obliged every now and then to step 
in and regulate a piece of mechanism 
which, were it not for His continual 
supervision, would get out of order. 
This last supposition takes it for 
granted that the mechanism was 
faulty; and is, therefore, a criticism 
of the Creator. 

The illustrious Dominican 
of Notre Dame, Pere Monsabré, 
echoing St. Augustine, says elo- 
quently that the Evolutionary Theory 
“far from compromising the orthodox 
belief in the creative action of God, 
reduces this action to a small number 
of transcendent acts, more in con- 
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formity with the unity of the Divine 
plan and the infinite wisdom of the 
Almighty, who knows how to employ 
secondary causes to attain His ends.” 

Why then are so many Christians 
afraid of Evolution! One reason no 
doubt is the congenital anthropo- 
morphism of the human mind. It is 
so much easier to visualize the suc- 
cessive fiats of Genesis than the slow 
progression of transformism. This 
may explain why Moses presented 
his account of the six days of crea- 
tion in pictures and stories (as Our 
Lord afterwards preached His doc- 
trine), as the method bést suited to 
accord with the Oriental (but it be 
added, but the human) mind. Even 
today we can see how, though every 
child of twelve knows that day and 
night are caused by the earth’s revo- 
lutions, the astronomer will speak of 
the sun “rising.” That is how he 
feels that matter. Genesis remains, 
therefore, poetically true, and never 
was intended to be taken as prosaic- 
ally (or scientifically) true. This is 
as it should be. For all men are, to 
some degree, poets, whereas “science” 
is an abstract specialistic affair, appre- 
hensible only by the few. Another 
reason for the fear of Evolution may 
be the lack of imagination on the part 
of so many pious people: their literal- 
ness, their dullness. 


PASS that point over, because 
more crass than the dullness 
of piety is the dull professional 
pride of a large number of scientists 
who, though they often use the cant 
phrase about “the humility of  sci- 
ence,” rarely exhibit it. This fact, 
plus no doubt the irritation naturally 
caused by the assaults of well-mean- 
ing but unintelligent Christians, has 
often led scientists (rarely the great- 
est of them, the originators, but 
only too frequently their belligerent 
followers) to attempt to deduce from 
transformism the needlessness of 
any act on the part of a Creator. 
They had to banish God, so they im- 
agined, in order to have a free hand 
in their investigations. Consequently 
there sprang up a group of scientists 
(happily dwindling) with a positive 
Theophobia. Haeckle may be taken 
as the most representative of such 
men. Their hatred of God has re- 
sulted in a practical scorn of man, 
since it follows that he has no im- 
mortal soul, and differs from brutes 
not in kind, but merely in degree. 
Again, from that side of Darwin- 
ism which is now almost universally 
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discarded, at least in its original and 
more extreme form, there have come 
unwarrantable extensions. The Sur- 
vival of the Fittest may or may not 
be a fact. But in either event it is 
strictly limited to the science of bi- 
ology. Nevertheless it has been 
applied to every department of hu- 
man life. Popularized by another 
(and lesser) Darwin and by Galton, 
the idea has been developed into the 
pseudo-science of Eugenics. Gener- 
ally speaking, it must be admitted, 
the eugenists have been kindly men, 
and have flinched from the logical 
and inevitable consequences of their 
doctrine. For this we may be grate- 
ful, while admiring the triumph of 
the heart over the head. But we must 
reflect that should the Christian tra- 
dition (which has caused the kindli- 
ness of disposition) cease to operate 
among the eugenists, whom it still 
powerfully but insensibly controls, 
nothing can prevent the advocacy, as 
a logical necessity, of the lethal- 
chamber for the “unfit” (this has 
already been urged by the harder- 
headed among the eugenists); the 
sterilization of others deemed slightly 
less unfit (something which is already 
allowed for by the laws of several 
American states, though it is, because 
of Christian sentiment, rarely ap- 
plied) ; and of eugenic breeding by 
the methods of the stud-farm. It is 
an ironic comment on Darwinism that 
its most dubious part should be what 
is most dangerous in practical life. 


HE notion of “Natural Selection” 

was introduced as an explanation 
of the method of Evolution. Today, 
while Evolution is taken for granted 
by the scientific world, it is conceded 
that we are as far off as ever from 
accounting satisfactorily as to the 
mechanism of the process. Fabre, 
called by Darwin himself, “This un- 
paralleled observer,” but modestly 
disclaiming the exalted title of “scien- 
tist,” has dealt blow after devas- 
tating blow to this theory, which 
is, we should always remember, only 
a subsidiary element in Darwinism. 
If it persists (and it does, among the 
half-baked) it must be because it 
offers that picture of events so dear 
to the human mind. 

As a general summary we may well 
take the words of that learned Jesuit, 
Father Wasmann, who affirms that 
Evolution “is not an experimental 
science and can never be one. It is 
essentially a theory based upon a 
group of hypotheses which are in 


harmony with one another, and 
affords the most probable explanation 
of the origin of organic species.” 
Or we may put it in another way: 
Transformism is almost but not 
quite as much of a metaphysician as 
a biologist ; and no system of philoso- 
phy accords with it so well as does 
the philosophy of the Catholic 
Church. Nowhere can we find a 
clearer, more profound or more suc- 
cinct statement of it than St. 
Augustine’s: “No species was pro- 
duced subsequently which was not 
casually contained in matter at the 
first instant of the creation of the 
world.” But there are too many 
purely scientific difficulties in the 
way for the Church (in its caution 
and scepticism) to regard it as other 
than a highly probable opinion 
(opinion being, as St. Thomas said, 
what a man believes without demon- 
stration, but is prepared to admit the 


possibility of its opposite being true). 
It is not science in the absolute sense 
(science being what a man believes 
upon demonstration, and is not pre- 
pared to admit the possibility of its 
opposite being true) ; though there is 
a sufficient degree of demonstration 
to admit of certitude for practical 
purposes. But should the theory ever 
become science (that is completely 
and finally demonstrated fact) it 
could only redound to the glory of 
God, maker of all things. 

I said at the outset of this paper 
that I wrote as a layman, that is as 
one having no professional knowl- 
edge of either theology or biology, 
but with a fair working acquaintance 
with the main lines of the discussion. 
I am, however, a poet; and, as such, 
I have said in verse what I have tried 
to say in prose, inevitably more dif- 
fusely, and, I fear, not so well. | 
therefore append my two sonnets: 


Svolution 


I 


The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 


now... 


waiting for the adoption—Romans, VIII, 22-23. 


Audacious hope amid the pristine slime 
Cried to the dense inane, and life arose 


Where no life was. 


Unwitting of the woes 


Prepared, the weak adventurer of the Prime, 
Mysteriously impelled, began his climb 

Up from his birthplace in the ocean’s ooze, 
To stagger step by step o’er mounting throes, 
And so perfect the processes of time. 


What vague disquiet pricked that tiny brain! 
What visions fired its blindness in the dark! 
What yearning premonitions through it ran! 


What groaning growth! 


What groping in its pain, 


Till God, to Whom it struggled, blew the spark 
Ablaze, and in His image fashioned man! 


II 


We are now the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be; but we know that, when He shall appear, we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is —I Er. St. Joun, III, 2. 


Now are become articulate in him 
Dumb beastial longings and the laboring sea, 
Convulsive earthquake and the melody 


Of tremulous birdsong. 
Passion and is its voice. 


He reveals their dim 
Towards the rim 


Of faint horizons he sails tempestuously, 
Where breaks the Unutterable Mystery— 
The snail flies flaming to the seraphim! 


Laughter is his at last, and spiritual love. 

He contemplates and worships; and his tears 
Gush from his happiness at starry night. 
His proud ambitions never cease to rove 

In search of peace. He trembles as he nears 
The kiss of God, the beatific light. 





“Mother is in the Next Room” 


THE WORLD’S UNCONSCIOUS RELIANCE ON THE CHURCH 


ast the window of my shack 

the snow drifted in large, 

slow-falling flakes. Save 

where the woods blackening 
the sides of the foothills offered a 
contrast, the landscape was already 
white. But the outside world did 
not trouble me that morning. In his 
cosy stable, made weather-proof that 
very fall, my horse, recently fed and 
bedded down, would need no more 
attention for some hours. The crack- 
ling of the logs in my stove no less 
than the propect visible through the 
window suggested a quiet morning 
indoors with a book. After cleaning 
up a bit I took a volume from my 
little shelf of tattered favorites and 
sat down. 

I was used to solitude. My nearest 
neighbor’s corrals were only just 
visible from my door. Jimmy Dixon 
—the neighbor in question—a half- 
breed family down by the creek and 
I had the country pretty well to our- 
selves. And sometimes a couple of 
weeks would pass without my seeing 
a human face. But this morning the 
isolation in which my shack stood 
acquired a new emphasis. Perhaps 
it was the fact that the snow had 
rendered invisible even those distant 
corrals which made me seem more 
than usually cut off from the world. 
Yet I could not say that being thus 
marooned troubled me. To tell the 
truth, I preferred to have it so. There 
was something healing in the silence. 
It enabled me to withdraw into my 
inner self. 

By and by the book dropped from 
my hands. The thought had occurred 
to me that, since it was several days 
since I had seen a paper, I did not 
know what was taking place behind 
those white horizons. Revolutions 
might have blazed up, thrones 
toppled, earthquakes swallowed up 
great cities and I should know noth- 
ing about it. The reflection did not 
disturb me but my mind lingered on 
it, wondering what was happening 
behind that snowy curtain. Suddenly 
a fancy occurred to me which made 
me sit up—literally. Suppose some 
gigantic catastrophe had occurred 
blotting out the rest of mankind and 
leaving me the only individual still 
alive! I seemed to hear the wind 
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moaning through the deserted streets 
of cities desolated by some fearful 
plague, and to see rusting trains 
standing where they had stopped 
running when the universal blight 
killed off the crew, and derelict ves- 
sels manned by corpses tossing idly 
on the waves. Then, I confess, for 
a moment, I knew the panic of real 
solitude. 

So that, after all, though I appeared 
indifferent to it, the presence of that 
warm, busy world of fellow-beings 
whom I could not see or mingle with 
but whom I knew to be out there be- 
yond my horizons did matter! Un- 
consciously I relied on them. Their 
company, distant though it was, had 
been a factor in my life. I had pro- 
fessed to be independent of them, but 
that was folly. I was like a child 
lying quiet in the dark because it 
knows that mother is in the next 
room. 

But I had no sooner reached this 
conclusion than a more terrifying 
thought startled me. Suppose that 
it was not mankind that was dead but 
God! What if the sky above me, 
the hills around me, the void beneath 
me were empty of any divine pres- 
ence? How if the stars were like 
derelict ships on the ocean and the 
invisible throne of the universe— 
empty? 

At the time, strictly speaking, I 
was not what you would call religious. 
I cannot say that the thought of God 
was often in my mind. Even if I 
had been inclined to go to church my 
isolation forbade me. 
asked I might have said I supposed 
I was a Christian, but I have to ac- 
knowledge that the term, applied to 
me, had little meaning. I simply 
took the elementary truths of religion 
for granted and went my own way. 
Yet this fantastic idea that there 
might not be a God or that He might 
be dead struck terror to my very 
soul. Alone on an uninhabited planet 
steering its way through space, I 
might have found in the thought of 
Him the comfort that would have 
saved me from madness, but the 
nightmare that now possessed my 
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imagination afforded no such con- 
solation. It was the last word in 
horror. It implied a blank that noth- 
ing could fill up. 

Then it was I realized how much 
unconsciously I relied for my peace 
of mind, even for my sanity, on the 
faith of other people. I did not go 
to church, but, thank Heaven! the 
church was there. I was not a 
saint, but it was good to know that 
there were such people as saints. To 
rear my little bunch of cattle and to 
have a good time in town occasion- 
ally had been my chief concern. Re- 
ligion did not seem my business; I 
left that to others, imagining myself 
independent of any such consolation. 
But now I knew that their unheeded 
faith meant a lot to me, and that if 
Christianity had failed from the 
earth and atheism become universal 
it would have left me, out there in 
my western wilderness, infinitely 
poorer in heart and mind. 


INCE that day I have thought 

more of these things and I have 
realized that there are a great num- 
ber of people who, like my former 
self, depend on the religious convic- 
tions and practices of others. Theirs 
is a vicarious faith. They, too, are 
like a child lying quiet in the dark 
because it knows that mother is in 
the next room. 

The agnostic says, “I get on very 
well without religion.” But how does 
he know? Can he realize what it 
would mean to live in a world where 
all were agnostics? He doesn’t pray 
and appears to fare all right without 
having recourse to God. But would 
he be quite as much at ease if nobody 
prayed? Apart from the inner se- 
curity which he may derive from the 
subconscious knowledge that there are 
those who keep open the communica- 
tions between earth and Heaven, he 
should remember that he is living in 
a world sweetened for nineteen 
centuries by the influence of Chris- 
tian institutions. The spirit emanat- 
ing from the church may reach him 
in very attenuated form, but without 
it life would be incalculably harsher. 
Can his imagination picture a society 
untempered by the belief in the in- 
carnation, its lusts unchecked by the 
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hope of Heaven or the fear of Hell, 
its civilization grown ruthless toward 
the weak because the chivalry of the 
cross had never taught it charity? 
When he says, “I get on very well 
without religion,’ he speaks as 
ignorantly as would a traveler steer- 
ing his way through the moonlit night 
who declared he did not need the sun. 
To talk as he does, he can have little 
notion of the way in which the beliefs 
and practices of which he professes 
to be independent have changed for 
the better the world in which he 
lives. Could he be transported for 
a day back to pagan times or live 
for awhile in some country totally 
untouched by Christian civilization 
(if there be such a country today) he 
would not speak so confidently. Live 
without religion? Why, not only has 
he never done so but there is no pos- 
sibility that he will ever have the 
chance of testing his ability to do so. 


FC like reasons, what is true of 
the agnostic in regard to Christi- 
anity generally is true of Protestant- 
ism in its relations to the Church. 
Protestantism has never had_ the 
world to itself. It does not know 
what such a responsibility would 
mean. It has always had Catholicism 
behind it. Had it at any time been 
the sole guardian of Christian truth 
it might have learnt to be less reckless 
in its speculations and acquired a 
little caution in the conserving of un- 
popular dogmas. It is like an heir 
who spends freely because he knows 
the parental bank account is sound. 
It has felt free to experiment because 
there has always been the capital 
hoarded in the Vatican. It has 
allowed Rome to carry the responsi- 
bility for ensuring to future ages 
the integrity of the Faith while it 
gained credit for the freedom of its 
theological adventures. Could it, in 
the face of a hostile world and with 
the burden of future centuries upon 
it, have squandered its institutional 
and sacramental strength if sub- 
consciously it had not relied on 
Catholicism to safeguard the sources 
of spiritual power? I believe that an 
explanation of much of the irre- 
sponsibility shown of late years in the 
light-hearted abandonment of tradi- 
tional teaching is to be found in the 
knowledge that, whatever happened, 
the Catholic Church would prove 
faithful to the trust committed to it. 
If the Church had taken seriously 
the criticisms to which her creed has 
been subjected none would have been 


more startled than some of the critics 
themselves. And then—like tavern- 
brawlers who ridicule the sobriety of 
some companion but, when he gives 
way to their solicitations, turn and 
charge him with inconsistency—they 
would have been among the first to 
profess themselves scandalized. Such 
is the extent to which, unconsciously, 
the modern world relies on the 
known stability of the Church which 
outwardly it repudiates. 

Indeed, one may find signs already 
that, frightened at the conclusions to 
which their heresies are seen to lead, 
many are beginning to look to the 
Church to save them and the world 
they have misled from the results of 
their folly. “If,” they confess in 
effect, “we are to recover coherence 
of thought, peace of mind, guidance 
and authority in moral conduct it can 
only be by undoing the rash work of 
the reformers. We have not the 
alternative any longer of Protestant- 
ism or Catholicism,” wrote Dr. Bell 
of New York in 1923, “there are 
only modernists and Catholics today.” 
“The choice,” said The New York 


Daily Freeman, “may be between the 
God of Rome—or no God at all.” 
“She is the only Church,” confessed 
a writer in the Quarterly Review, 
“that faces the future calm and un- 
afraid which is sure of her 
creed because she is sure of her 
Lord.” Desperate at the condition 
into which their free-thinking has 
brought them, many have become 
aware for the first time of that loom- 
ing Figure in the background of their 
minds and are turning to It with a 
new hope. With Tennyson in The 
Wreck they are inclined to cry: 


“Hide me, mother! My fathers be- 
longed to the Church of old, 

I am driven by storm and sin and 
death to the ancient fold, 

I cling to the Catholic Cross once 
more, to the Faith that saves, 

My brain is full of the clash of 
wrecks and the roar of waves.” 


db ee is that but saying, “The 
night is dark and we are alone 
but mother is in the next room?” 


CHOP OEMS 


His Hour 


DATED FROM HIS BAPTISM OF MUD 


By Cuar.es F, Fercuson 


NTHONY S. CocHRAN had 

carried through life the 

double curse of ill-health 

that made hard work im- 
possible and an inheritance from 
wealthy parents which made it un- 
necessary. It may have been that, 
without the means to support an idle 
existence, the veto imposed on serious 
effort would have been to some ex- 
tent removed. Certain it is that, 
whatever may have been the weak- 
ness from which he suffered, it did 
not prevent a good deal of strenuous 
travel. He spent most of his time 
visiting the chief cities of Europe 
and collecting old china. He grew 
into one of those cultured Americans 
more acquainted with Florence than 
with Boston and knowing Rome bet- 
ter than New York. In politics he 
was a mugwump; for the commercial 
enterprises of his countrymen he had 
no taste. Without ties of any kind 
and forming no intimate friendships, 


he wandered from place to place en- 
gaged in his harmless but not par- 
ticularly serviceable pursuits. 

A stranger meeting him, say in 
some luxurious Parisian hotel, might 
have carried away the impression 
that he was content with this useless 
existence. But that would have been 
incorrect. Anthony Cochran was not 
without a conscience in the matter, 
little as his smooth, clean-shaven 
face showed it. Although brought 
up to believe himself excused from 
the tasks which engaged his fellows, 
he could not entirely acquit himself 
of being an unprofitable member of 
society. The aimlessness of the pass- 
ing years would lead him occasionally 
to look round to see whether there 
was not some place into which he 
might fit but the world appeared to 
have no need of him and to be well 
content to let him go his own way. 
Since birds of a feather flock to- 
gether, it was chiefly people like him- 
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self—independent, well-fed and un- 
troubled — whom he met. Their 
needs were not clamorous and it was 
natural, perhaps, that he should 
measure the world by them and ad- 
judge it as presenting no urgent 
claim on his services. 

Such a life, at least in his earlier 
years, would have presented tempta- 
tions that might have wrecked him 
morally but for two things. Cochran, 
as all his acquaintances discovered, 
was naturally a gentleman. There 
seemed to have been born in him an 
instinctive respect for what must now 
be called an old-fashioned code of 
honor. For womanhood in general 
he had a real reverence. In a former 
age he would have delighted in those 
tales of chivalry which did so much 
to curb the lusts of adolescent 
Christendom, and, if circumstances 
had permitted, would have, been him- 
self a knight errant. Little resem- 
blance as appeared on the surface be- 
tween this unattached American and 
the doughty warriors of Arthur’s 
Round Table, a streak of kinship 
there undoubtedly was. Yet, this 
inborn trait would have suffered from 
the dangers inherent in so idle an 
existence as his but for the second 
factor. This curiously constituted 
individual was a faithful, practicing 
Catholic. True, his religion appeared 
to be something in the nature of a 
hobby, cultivated in the same spirit 
in which he collected Sevres vases 
and Dresden bric-a-brac. Like every- 
thing about him his Catholicism had 
the look of being the fad of a well- 
bred dilettante. Yet a close inspec- 
tion of his habits would have revealed 
something more. He performed his 
duties regularly, and there were occa- 
sions when he had suffered no little 
inconvenience in order to’ make his 
Confession or to receive Holy Com- 
munion. 


BRB" the least ambitious soldier will 
grow weary of perpetual drill that 
never finds outlet in actual conflict. 
Sacraments and _ prayers’ which 
achieve no result in the realm of prac- 
tical action are apt, after a time, to 
seem useless. A piety that finds no 
field for exercise in the world of 
human suffering runs the risk of be- 
coming atrophied. A self-indulgent, 
luXurious existence is a poor soil for 
the flower of perseverance. And so 
our friend found. To encourage 
himself in the accumulation of these 
seemingly untaxed spiritual resources, 
Anthony Cochran indulged in the 
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dream that he might some day meet 
with a crisis that would require all 
his moral strength, A day would 
dawn, he told himself, when his 
fidelity would be tested; the long 
probation of the drill-ground would 
give place to the battle-field. With- 
out any sort of notion as to the form 
which the test might take, he argued 
that it behooved him to be prepared. 
The carelessness encouraged by lack 
of opportunity to show his mettle 
might lose him the chance of some 
signal victory. After all, God might 
have something for him to do better 
than pottering about Europe in search 
of porcelain, and he wanted to be 
ready. The fear that the cry, “the 
Bridegroom comes” might fall upon 
his ears at some time when his lamp 
was oilless may be said to have been 
the chief motive in keeping his 
Catholicism alive. 

But the years passed without any 
sign that the General Who marshalls 
the troops of the Church Militant had 
any use for this parade-ground 
soldier. On the contrary there was 
every indication that what remained 
to him of life would be spent as had 
been the rest of his days. The idea 
of saving himself up for some su- 
preme crisis began to look ridiculous. 
It would be his fate, it seemed, to 
pass away leaving the world neither 
better nor worse for his presence in 
it, an ignominious fate but, as far 
as he could judge, unavoidable. But 
if indeed that were to be the end of 
his futile years, well, he supposed he 
must accept the ruling of Heaven. 
“They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 

It was in this mood that on a bleak 
January night, having dined with M. 
Paulois, the celebrated connoisseur, 
he was crossing one of the bridges 
over the Seine. He would have taken 
a taxi to his hotel but the exercise 
afforded by the walk tempted him to 
dispense with that assistance. The 
hour was late and, the weather being 
anything but inviting, there were few 
pedestrians about. All the more 
noticeable therefore was the figure in 
front of him. He had observed the 
unsteady walk before he discovered 
that the bundle of rags revealed by 
the light of a harassed moon belonged 
to a woman. The discovery created 
a feeling of almost physical nausea. 
His fastidious soul revolted from the 
thought of drunken womanhood. The 
snatches of an obscene song borne 
back on the wind increased this sense 
of repugnance. A clean-living man, 





he had rever in all his life had any- 
thing to do with people of this type. 
It was as though they belonged to 
another race and he could scarcely 
imagine how an individual of the sort 
he was overtaking spent her time or 
what could be the nature of her out- 
look on the world. In order to leave 
her behind as soon as possible, he 
quickened his pace. Apparently she 
was too intoxicated to notice him, 
for he passed her, giving her as wide 
a birth as possible, without attracting 
her attention, a fact for which he was 
truly thankful. But he had not gone 
more than a few steps when a sudden 
exclamation attracted his attention. 
He turned and saw the wretched crea- 
ture scrambling onto the parapet. The 
intention of throwing herself into 
the icy river flowing silently below 
was too plain to be mistaken, and, 
before he knew what he was doing, 
this American dilettante had thrown 
himself upon her, grabbing her skirts 
and trying to pull her back. 


By NEEDED all his strength. The 
woman fought like a wildcat, 
scratching his face, knocking his hat 
into the mire and letting out a stream 
of vituperative obscenity such as he 
had never heard before. He cried for 
help but no gendarme or other person 
responded and he was left to struggle 
with her fierce suicidal passion as best 
he could. It would almost seem as 
though he must have been in the past 
nursing an imaginary debility, for in 
this unexpected encounter he dis- 
covered unsuspected resources of 
physical power. It was no semi- 
invalid that at last curbed the 
demoniac ferocity of the virago. Nor 
was the change which this sudden 
occurrence wrought in him merely 
physical. An unwonted mental energy 
became his. There was the decisive- 
ness of a man of character as he said 
breathlessly, replacing his hat, “Come 
with me!” 

He did not know what he was 
going to do or where he was going 
to take her. All he knew was that 
he must get her where they could 
talk. Strange to say, she followed 
obediently. It was as though she 
recognized a master. 

Brushing himself down as well as 
he might and rearranging his collar 
and tie which she had grabbed in the 
struggle, he led her through byways 
till they came upon a small cafe to 
which resorted the compositors em- 
ployed on newspapers the offices of 
which stood close by. There he sat 
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down in a corner and ordered hot 
coffee. 

For awhile she sat sullen and silent 
like a wild animal resenting captivity. 
Cochran faced her, fascinated and 
watchful. His old self was begin- 
ning now to reassert itself. He 
looked ruefully at his crumpled hat, 
his mud-stained coat, his dirty hands, 
and realized painfully that he and she 
were the subject of observations none 
too polite on the part of the other 
occupants of the place. But then 
there was this woman for whom 
somehow he had become responsible! 
From somewhere deep in him there 
welled up a flood of sympathy that 
overcame his outraged fastidiousness. 
After all, she was human. 


nn was one of those men who 
need two kinds of baptism. The 
first, of cleansing water, removes 
the stains of fallen humanity and 
restores the lost innocence of our 
race. But there is need in the case 
of some, who otherwise would de- 
velop an unhuman remoteness from 
the coarser sins of the flesh, of a 
second baptism. Anthony Cochran 
underwent this when he was bespat- 
tered with mud. Foul as was filth 
with which he was covered, it, too, 
had a cleansing and renewing effect. 
It washed away his Phariseism. It 
initiated him, the immaculate, into 
the woes of common humanity. It 
baptized him into the Brotherhood of 
the Sinful. It made him one with 
the lowest of his kind. 

As he sat there at the marble- 
topped table in the midnight cafe 
watching his prisoner, vistas of life 
hitherto unknown to him opened up. 
The loose wisps of hair hanging over 
her shoulders, the tortured look in 
her bloodshot eyes, the sullen defiance 
of one who had given her back the 
unwelcome gift of life were like the 
words of a new revelation. They 
gave him an apocalypse of Hell to 
supplement, as was necessary, his 
vision of a spotless Heaven. Sud- 
denly he became aware that the sullen 
fit had passed; she was sobbing. 

He let her cry for awhile, her face 
buried in her hands and her whole 
frame shaken. Then he touched her 
gently on the shoulder. “Can I 
help?” he asked. 

She took no notice but continued 
sobbing. 

“Tt must have been some great 
trouble to have made you so desper- 
ate,” he remarked quietly. 

The tone of sincere 


sympathy 


wrought its effect. His companion 
now uncovered her face and gazed 
at him. 

“What do you know of such 
things?” she asked. 

“Not much perhaps,” he confessed 
apologetically, “but I want to learn. 
I want to learn so that I can be of 
some use to you.” 

At that she sat up and brushed 
back the dishevelled hair. It struck 
Cochran that she had once been 
handsome. ; 

But the morfentary look of hope 
that had lit her eyes vanished as she 
cried, “You may be rich and you may 
be kind, but you can’t give me back 
my wasted life.” 

It took a long time and infinite tact 
to extract her story but the patience 
of the sympathizer was rewarded at 
last. And what a tragedy it was! 
The common tragedy of beauty be- 
trayed in early years, but none the 
less tragic for its commonness. Of 
how she had lived now with this 
lover, now with that, she told with 
unflinching candor. But handsome 
looks constitute frail capital. With 
the creeping on of the years it had 
become more and more difficult to 
serve the appetite of lust. Aban- 
doned by those who had féted and 
flattered her, Josephine had sunk 
lower and lower till there was no 
other depth to which she could sink 
than the muddy bed of the darkly 
flowing Seine. “What hope is there 
for such as me?” she asked in con- 
clusion. 

It was then that there was unsealed 
in this reserved man, this man who 
never talked to others about his re- 
ligion, the accumulated resources of 
his Catholic philosophy. He talked 
to Josephine as he might have talked 
to his own sister. In his desire to 
help her he became aware of treasures 
of spiritual wisdom until then hidden 
in the depths of his soul. He told 
her things that, up to that moment, 
he had not known himself. That 
baptism of mud seemed to have en- 
dowed him with the power of under- 
standing the psychology of sin. Not 
that he took upon himself to direct 


her. The burden of his counsel 
was, “See a priest! Go to Confes- 
sion !” 

Josephine, saturated with the 


poison of unmentionable sins, listened 
at first contemptuously, then with 
attention. When men had spoken 
kindly to her before it was because 
they sought favors. But this man 
was different. She also was having 





her apocalypse—the revelation of a 
new type of manhood. At last shie 
seemed to solve the problem, 

“You are a priest!” she exclaimed. 


nn TOLD her something of his own 
empty life, of his longing to be 
really useful. He spoke humbly, 
apologetically, almost as a penitent. 
Mary Magdalen, listening in the 
role of confessor, gave absolution 
with her eyes. 

Anthony Cochran, making his way 
back to his hotel with the light of 
dawn breaking over the housetops 
and filtering down into the Parisian 
streets, was conscious that his hour 
had come. The reserve that shut him 
out from the woes and temptations 
of the underworld had broken down. 
In the presence of this fallen woman 
he had found himself, realizing at 
last and putting to use the secret 
hoard of graces accumulated through 
the years. 

But that was only the beginning. 
Josephine was set on her feet in both 
a material and spiritual sense. And 
then in a strange way, having once 
found the key to human hearts, he 
discovered needs calling for help in 
those whom he had _ imagined 
strangers to sorrow. A new aspect 
of the familiar world stood revealed 
to him. That prosperous, self- 
satisfied society in which he had 
moved turned out to have a sick soul 
and an aching heart. Gus Sedley, 
the millionaire, known to Cochran 
previously only as possessed with a 
craze for statuary, confessed that he 
had never known an hour’s pure hap- 
piness. Madame Latour, at the hotel, 
confided in him that her gaiety was 
forced, a mere ruse to retain her hus- 
band’s affection since she suspected 
him of irifidelity. The chambermaid 
told him about her lover in the army, 
and one of the waiters revealed the 
fact that he went in terror of arrest 
for a crime committed some years 
before. 

It looked as though, in his old age, 
he had discovered his vocation as 
comforter and counsellor to the dis- 
tressed. And it all dated from the . 
night when pity for the would-be sui- 
cide had broken the flood-gates of his 
soul and released its pentup resources. 
And that, again, dated from his Bap- 
tism of Mud. 





Whosoever lends a greedy ear to a 
slanderous report is either himself 
of a radically bad disposition, or a 
mere child in sense—MENANDER. 
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BROTHER AZARIAS 


Catholic Educator and Writer 


AD Patrick Francis Mullany 

not chosen to embrace the 

religious life, his mame 

would undoubtedly be found 
among the leading American literary 
lights of the past century. He 
deigned, however, to consecrate his 
great talents to the service of God 
and Catholic youth, and we remem- 
ber him simply as Brother Azarias of 
the Christian Brothers. 

He was born in Tipperary, Ireland, 
June 29, 1847. At an early age his 
family emigrated to America, where 
they settled in Deefield, New York. 
Here his education, begun in Ire- 
land, was continued, and he finished 
at the academy of the Christian 
Brothers in Utica. 

Shortly after, in 1862, he entered 
the novitate of the Brothers in New 
York City. After the usual classical 
and pedagogical courses he was ap- 
pointed to teach at Albany, then at 
Philadelphia, whence he was called 
to the chair of literature at Rock 
Hill College, in Maryland. His in- 
terests now became centered in litera- 
ture and philosophy, which two sub- 
jects absorbed him until his death. 

In 1879, he became President of 
Rock Hill College. The position he 
held until 1886, when he was granted 
two years’ leave of absence for re- 
search work in European libraries, 
chiefly those of London and Paris. 
Upon his return to the United States 
he was appointed professor of litera- 
ture at De La Salle Institute, New 
York, and remained such until his 
death in 1893. 

The secret of Brother Azarias’ suc- 
cess is found in his deep reverence 
for the apostolate of teaching, his 
emphatic Catholicism, his tender de- 
votion to God and Our Lady, and 
his beautiful spirit of humility. He 
was a frequent contributor to most 
of the leading periodicals of the day, 
Catholic and secular. He was a 
most successful lecturer, and in all 
his activities evidenced an indelible 
stamp of culture and scholarship. 

His first work of any prominence 
appeared in 1874, and was entitled 
“An Essay Contributing to a Philoso- 
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phy of Literature.” Emerson and 
Renan had attempted to substitute 
literature for religion; with keen in- 
sight and great modesty, Brother 
Azarias in his essay proves that 
literature draws its life, inspiration 
and excellence from the font of re- 
ligion. 

In his, “Development of Old Eng- 
lish Thought,” he inaugurated a 
course in English literature, which 
was unfortunately never completed. 
The period covered is the first thou- 
sand years of the Christian era. His 
other best known works are probably, 
“Aristotle and the Christian Church,” 
and “Books and Reading.” 


* * * * * 


PIERRE CORNEILLE 
French Dramatist 


HIS immortal author and play- 

wright, the Shakespeare of 
France, was born at Rouen, June 6, 
1606, where his father was guardian 
of the lakes and forests of the Vi- 
comte de Rouen. 

He was educated at the Jesuit Col- 
lege in his native town, studied law 
at Caen, and in 1624, was admitted 
to the bar. He worked for four 
years in the Admiralty offices where 
he became an “avocat.” In 1629 he 
quitted his legal work and went to 
Paris to follow his felt poetical and 
dramatic vocation. 

That same year he saw his first 
comedy, “Melite,” produced. Its 
immediate success encouraged him 
and he resolved to devote all his time 
and talents to writing for the theater. 
Other plays followed rapidly ; nearly 
one a year until 1636, when he gave 
to the world, “Le Cid.” 

The famous Cardinal Richelieu, 
who took a great interest in all things 
literary, especially the drama, realiz- 
ing that the young Corneille was a 
genius, enrolled him among the five 
favored authors employed in revising 
and polishing the plays written by 
himself. Corneille, unsuited tc- such 
second-hand methods of composition, 
was dismissed, and returned to 
Rouen. 
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The following year saw the pro- 
duction of his “Le Cid,” which 
marked a new era in French drama. 
Its remarkable success aroused the 
anger and jealousy of the autocratic 
Richelieu to such an extent that he 
had the play criticized and con- 
demned by the Academie. The pub- 
lic of the time, however, admired 
and appreciated the play, as, indeed, 
the whole world has since. 

From 1636, until 1653, Corneille 
wrote almost continually, his record 
being as before, approximately one 
play a year. In 1653, however, he 
became disenheartened at the failure 
of his latest vehicle, and resolved to 
quit the stage for good. Still resid- 
ing in his retreat at Rouen he began 
a translation of the “Imitation of 
Christ” for one of his royal patron- 
esses, Anne of Austria. 

He was prevailed upon to write for 
the stage again, but his remaining 
plays, aside from a few sparks of 
genius, mark unmistakably the de- 
cline of a once powerful playwright. 
He died at Paris in 1684. 

In all of Corneille’s dramas he con- 
stantly pursued a lofty ideal, en- 
deavored to show men “as they should 
be,” and represented characters whose 
heroism, sense of duty, and readi- 
ness to sacrifice themselves contain 
lessons of highest morality. 





CESARE CARDINAL 
BARONIUS 


Catholic Historian 


Y HIs writing of the “Annales 
Ecclesiastici,” Cardinal Baronius 
made future historians in all ages his 
heavy debtors, marked an epoch in 
historiography, and merited for him- 
self the title of, after Eusebius, 
Father of Ecclesiastical History. 
Baronius was born in Sora of 
Naples in 1538, into an impoverished 
family once of the Neapolitan no- 
bility. He received his early educa- 
tion from his parents and at the 
nearby school of Veroli. Encouraged 
by the love of study and the intel- 
lectual maturity manifest in his son, 
Cesare’s father sent him to the law 
school of Naples. Shortly after- 
wards, owing to a Spanish invasion, 
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he fled to Rome where he became a 
pupil of Costa, Master in Canon and 
Civil law. 

It was at this time that Baronius 
met the gentle St. Philip Neri, who 
was to have such an influence upon 
his later life. After finishing his 
studies he desired to become a 
Capuchin Friar, but St. Philip dis- 
suaded him. Meanwhile his father 
became enraged at his son’s deter- 
mination to bury himself and his 
genius in a cloister, and so cut off 
his allowance, forcing Cesare to live 
on the hospitality of St. Philip. 

For six years he led a semi-religious 
life under the direction of St. Philip, 
hesitant and undecided, and spending 
much time in works of charity among 
the sick and poor. In 1564, he was 
ordained priest and joined the Ora- 
torians in their little community of 
San Girolamo. 

In 1574, the famous “Centuries of 
Magdeburg” were published causing 
great consternation in ecclesiastical 
circles. The purpose of the work was 
to commit to history the cause of 
Protestantism by showing how far 
the church had departed from the 
primitive teaching and practices, in 
contrast with the alleged orthodoxy 
of the Reformed Church. 

St. Philip forthwith directed his 
disciple to devote his time and 
abilities to the confutation of the 
errors of Magdeburg. Baronius was 
disconcerted; history had no attrac- 
tion for him. But he obeyed, plung- 
ing himself into the work, spending 
long hours in the libraries of the 
city, pouring over old manuscripts 
and unpublished documents, studying 
archaeological findings, and familiar- 
izing himself with early tradition. 

In the spring of 1588, his first 
volume appeared and the twelfth and 
last was finished shortly before his 
death in June 1607. The work was 
universally acclaimed for its sur- 
prising wealth of information, its 
splendid erudition, and timely vindi- 
cation of the papal claims, 

In 1596, Clement VIII made 
Baronius a cardinal and a year later 
appointed him librarian of the Vati- 
can. He has left a reputation for 
profound sanctity, and his “Annales,” 
composed under obedience to St. 
Philip and despite severe physical 
hardship, at times resulting in near 
torture owing to his ili health, are an 
enduring monument of his genius 
and enthusiastic devotion to the 


Church, 






JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN 
Trish Poet 


ELL indeed has James Mangan 

been termed Erin’s_ saddest 
poet, for throughout his whole life 
there runs a strain of wistful melan- 
choly, which also pervades his 
poetry. 

He was born in Dublin in May 
1803, and attended school in Saul’s 
Court. His family, however, was 
poverty stricken and young James 
went to work as a scrivener’s clerk, 
and later as clerk in an attorney’s 
office. 

In 1831, he contributed some 
verses, his first, to the journal con- 
ducted by the Comet Club of which 
he was a member. He then began 
writing for the “Dublin University 
Magazine,” but owing to his in- 
temperate habits and incapacity for 
regular application, he was forced to 
discontinue. 

According to one of his biog- 
raphers, it was about this time that 
he passed through an unhappy love 
affair, which infused into his life and 
subsequent verse the bitter and at 
times mocking note. His intermittent 
intemperance, a thing which clouded 
his later days, may also have been 
caused by this disastrous affair de 
coeur. 

When Gavan Duffy inaugurated 
“The Nation” in 1842, Mangan was 
paid a fixed salary for a time, but as 
on former occasions it was discon- 
tinued. He continued sending Duffy 
bits of verse, nevertheless. He also 
wrote for other well-known Irish 
publications, always under some fan- 
tastic signature. 

His eccentricities of manner and 
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appearance made him the object of 
persecution and ridicule, and, added 
to his growing habits of intemper- 
ance, gradually estranged him from 
human society, forcing his gentle 
poetic soul to recoil within itself. 
There are various descriptions of his 
personal appearance at this time, all 
of which dwell on his spare figure, 
his tight blue cloak, his witch’s hat, 
and his inevitable umbrella. Still, 
most of the really big men of the day 
recognized his ability and pitied his 
weaknesses. 
Mangan wrote in all nearly 900 
poems, ranging from the passionate 
lament of the Irish patriot, as evi- 
denced in his superb “Dark Rosaleen” 
to the whimsical satire of his 
shorter verses. In many of his 
poems he resembles our own Poe, who 
undoubtedly learned something from 
him. Into all he poured the tumult 
and agony of his soul. 
He fell a victim to the dread cholera 
which raged in Dublin in 1849, and 
died there in June of that year. On 
his deathbed he was attended by 
Father C. P. Meehan who knew him, 
loved him and always understood 
him, and who later edited an edition 
of his poems. A small stone in 
Glasnevin Cemetery marks the final 
resting place of this striking and pa- 
thetic figure of Irish letters. 
His poem “The Nameless One,” 
from which the following stanza is 
taken, is Mangan’s autobiography: 
Go on to tell how, with genius wasted, 
Betrayed in friendship, befooled in 
love, 

With spirit shipwrecked, and young 
hopes blasted, 

He still, still strove. 





AAAS 
: “Dhat is A Poem? : 
2 By Mary A. McMAkIN Z 
2 HAT is a poem? you ask, this I would say: s 
= dp) In Heaven, sometimes, when on Our Lady’s face 

= A smile appears, the angels whispering 

= Among themselves, marvel at the sweet grace 

= And beauty of the Mother of their King. 

= Their whispering a poet hears in his heart, 2 
= To give it utterance is his high task, E 
= His homage to the Mistress of his art. = 
= Thus I would answer the question you ask— = 
= A poem is but a poet’s way to pray! = 
S Bs 
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1x days before the Pasch, 
Jesus came to Bethany. He 
was on His way to Jerusa- 
lem and the Cross that 
awaited Him there. He “loved 
Martha and her sister Mary and 
Lazarus” and He desired to spend 
the last few days of His life with 
these friends who had often welcomed 
Him to their home and served His 
every want. Never was He greeted 
so gladly as on this occasion for only 
a few weeks before He had raised 
Lazarus from the dead. Not only 
had He worked His greatest miracle 
for them but, by so doing, He had 
brought on Himself the wrath of the 
Chief Priests and the Pharisees. 

While the Sisters were rejoicing 
over the return of their brother from 
the tomb and Lazarus was enjoying 
again the familiar scenes of life, 
these embittered men had gathered 
together in council where Caiphas 
delivered his inspired sentence: “It 
is expedient for you that one man 
should die for the people that the 
whole nation perish not.” Thus did 
God speak through His representa- 
tive who was yet blind to the mean- 
ing of his words. From that day 
therefore, they devised to put Him 
to death and gave orders that if any 
man knew where Jesus was, he 
should tell, that they might appre- 
hend Him. Lazarus, too, became the 
object of their hatred; they even 
thought to kill him, because he stood 
a living witness to the power of 
Jesus and “because many of the 
Jews, by reason of him, went away 
and believed in Jesus.” 

It was then because His hour was 
not yet come—that Our Lord retired 
into a place near the desert and there 
abode with His disciples. At last He 
set out for Jerusalem and on the way 
He told the disciples, for the third 
time and in greater detail, the things 
that would come to pass there: “Be- 
hold, we go up to Jerusalem and all 
things shall be accomplished which 
were written by the prophets con- 
cerning the Son of Man. For He 


shall be delivered to the Gentiles and 
shall be mocked and scourged and 
spit upon and crucified.” 

How slow they were to under- 
stand! James and John immediately 
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asked that they might sit, one on His 
right hand and the other on His left 
in His Kingdom! And the others, 
hearing it, began to be much dis- 
pleased with James and John. And 
so the journey continued until it 
ended on Friday evening at the home 
of Lazarus. 

The next day, being the Sabbath, 
was spent in bodily repose, but also 
in great spiritual activity on the part 
of the Master. It was His last day 
of rest on earth. The dawn of an- 
other Sabbath would find Him at rest 
in the tomb—His work finished. The 
shadow of death was over Him; 
hatred was awaiting only a favorable 
moment to exert all its fury upon 
Him; around Him were ignorant 
disciples, far removed from any 
sympathetic understanding of His 
feelings. He seemed to be alone in 
a world that was deliberately cruel 
and ignorantly unsympathetic. But 
there was one there who understood, 
one who in long’ contemplative 
silences had learned to read in His 
eyes unspoken thoughts, and to in- 
terpret the meaning of His slightest 
gesture. For nothing can be hidden 
from the love that has no thought of 
self, that is wholly absorbed in the 
beloved. Mary Magdalen saw the 
cloud on Christ’s brow, read the 
whole story of distress and pain in 
His darkening eyes, noted weariness 
and tension alternate in His gestures. 
She forms her own conclusions and 
makes her resolves. 


CO evening at supper she took 
an alabaster box of precious 
ointment, a pound in weight. She 
approaches Jesus and, breaking the 
alabaster box, she poured it out upon 
His head. Then anointing His feet, 
she wiped them with her hair. She 
had done what she could to express 
the deep feelings of her heart toward 
Him Who had raised her up from a 
life of sin, Who had called her 
brother from death to life and Who 
was now facing some dark destiny 
not fully known to her. Before it 
was too late, she would lavish on 
Him the most precious thing she had, 
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a box of perfume in present value 
about sixty dollars. 

No sooner had the odor of the oint- 
ment filled the house, than Judas 
Iscariot, the man with the money 
mind, raised horrified hands and 
complained of such extravagance. 
Some of the disciples joined him in 
calling this most beautiful action a 
sinful waste. What must Jesus have 
thought as He looked upon the man 
who had wasted all the graces given 
him—the three years in His company, 
the call to be an Apostle, the friend- 
ship of the Incarnate God—and who 
would so soon sell for twenty dollars 
the Master upon whose Person Mary 
was glad to “waste” sixty. But He 
ignores the traitor and the black deed 
concealed in his heart and He speaks 
words that show how deeply He was 
moved by the noble, generous act of 
Mary: “Let her alone: why do you 
molest her? She hath wrought a 
good work upon Me. . . . She hath 
done what she could: she is come 
beforehand to anoint My Body for 
the burial.” 


Is thoughts on death, this act of 

hers touched His Heart pro- 
foundly, that Heart about which the 
sorrows of death were creeping, the 
Heart so soon to be alone with the 
ugly shapes of the world’s sins, that 
human Heart which will be pierced 
by the treachery of Judas and made 
desolate by the desertion of His 
friends. It was a gracious and a 
kindly act, a brave deed, a work of 
love. Never did Jesus show so much 
human emotion as He does now, re- 
vealing how deeply He was touched 
by the generous sympathy of Mary 
as He was entering into the Shadows. 
Using His most emphatic words, He 
continues: “Amen I say to you 
wheresoever this Gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world that also 
which she hath done shall be told for 
a memorial of her.” He never said 
anything about the kingly gifts given 
by the Wise Men, nor did He point 
out incident or miracle as things to 
be told. But there He solemnly 
commissions His Apostles to tell this. 
Wherever they bring the glad tidings 
of Redemption, wherever they speak 
to men about Him, His doctrine and 
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His death, they must also tell them 
about this woman who did what she 
could to express her sympathy and to 
cheer Him on the eve of His sorrow- 
ful Passion. 

And thus the story of Christ’s 
Passion, according to Matthew, Mark 
and John, begins with this memorial 
of her; and Catholic art, inspired by 
this incident as well as by the actual 
words of the scene on Calvary, places 
Mary Magdalen at the Foot of the 
Cross. Above is the broken Body of 
Christ; from a thousand rents pours 
the precious ointment of His healing 
and purifying Blood on the head of 
Magdalen — the woman who had 
loved much and who had done what 
she could. And there is no one there 
to ask: “Why this waste?” Because 
“having hanged himself, he burst 
asunder in the midst” and his broken 
body lies on the rocks at the foot of 
a guiley. Judas had wasted his life 
and made his memory a thing of 
shame. 


Aa”™ so today we have Magdalens 
and Judases—those who “waste” 
everything on Jesus and those who 
seek only personal profit from Him. 
Generous souls have taken their lives, 
broken them and poured them all out 
upon Him. Life was their own to 
do with as they pleased, to use for 
their own pleasure or to share it with 
others. They might even have 
poured it all out on others, giving 
them sweetness and joy; they could 
still keep the thing itself as a pos- 
session to have and to enjoy. But 
how immeasurably more beautiful it 
appeared to them to break it into 
pieces by Poverty and Obedience and 
to pour upon the Lover of Souls the 
chaste love of their hearts. And so 
they “waste” their lives in convents 
and monasteries while the Church of 
God is filled with the odor of their 
virtues. And the broken bodies of 
our missionaries, Fathers Walter, 
Godfrey and Clement, lie on the bar- 
ren soil of China but there, is no 
stench of death about them, but 
rather “an odor of sweetness, an ac- 
ceptable sacrifice, pleasing to God” 
(Puiv, 4:18). The world will criti- 
cize and complain in the very words 
of the indignant disciples: “To what 
purpose is this waste?” They will 
be ready to point out many ways in 
which these precious lives could 
have been used. These points of re- 
semblance between them and_ the 
complaining disciples led on by 
Judas should make them pause. 





Madgalen was condemned by one 
who was about to perpetrate the 
foulest sin of treachery and by those 
cowards who were about to abandon 
their Master in His dark hour. So 
it is with these souls. They are 
criticized by those who value Jesus 
at very little and who would sell Him 
for personal gain and by those of 
little spiritual understanding and un- 
generous heart who deny Jesus even 
the common courtesies of life. Well 
might Our Lord speak to all such: 
“Let them alone. They have wrought 
a good work upon me. They have 
done what they could. They were a 
consolation to me in suffering My 
Passion. I saw them in the reckless 
abandonment of love hastening to 
pour out their lives as a tribute of 
sympathy for Me. When the vision 
of sin was before Me in the Garden 
I saw also their innocent hearts, pure 
souls and chaste bodies, broken by 
the vows of religion, by labor in ob- 
scure and fruitless tasks, by the red 
hand of the persecutor, by penance 
for the sins of the world. Hearts 
broken by sorrow and pouring out 
tears of lasting repentance soothed 
the Agony in which I wept blood 
from every pore. The kiss of Judas 
that seared My cheek like a hot iron 
was endured for the consolation I 
felt for so much genuine affection 
and deathless loyalty. When I 
hanged upon the Cross and poured 
out from a broken body every drop 
of My Precious Blood, more precious 
than myrrh and all the compositions 
of perfumers, I already heard them 
say, ‘We will run after Thee to the 
odor of Thy ointments.’ [In _ that 


stream of Salvation, they mingle their 
lives and become, as My Apostle said, 
‘The good odor of Christ, making 
manifest the fragrance of the knowl- 
edge of Me in every place.’ (2 Cor. 
2:14). 
them? 


Why then do you molest 
What they have done shall 









HE sunset drenched a slender spire 
And turned it into dazzling flame; 
Its lifted cross became a fire 
Of molten gold to write God’s name. 


be told for an everlasting memoria! 
before the admiring throngs of th 
elect.” 

In this manner, we may imagine, 
would Jesus today rebuke those wh 
look upon the religious, the priestly, 
the missionary life as waste. But the 
world will neither heed nor learn. |: 
will continue to lead its self-compla 
cent life and frown upon ever 
generous impulse of love for Jesu- 
Crucified. 

So also will generous souls con 
tinue to go to Calvary, the mountai:: 
of myrrh and the hill of franken- 
cense, for “the pleasure of odor is a 
pleasure of remembrance . . . the 
magical appeal of sensation to count- 
less memories.” They remember- 
memory plays about it continually— 
that “Christ also loved us and hath 
delivered Himself for us, an obla- 
tion and a sacrifice to God for an 
odor of sweetness” (Epu. 5:2). They 
will always be drawn by the frag- 
rance of that sacrifice to look upon 
the Body that was broken for them, 
on Him Who “emptied Himself,” on 
the Blood that was “wasted” on such 
even as Judas, on a cold and unre- 
sponsive world. They look until 
they too are seized with the same 
Divine impulse to “waste” something 
precious on Him, They take Life, 
so full of all that is good and precious 
—love, wealth, pleasure, ambition— 
they break it against the Cross and 
pour its contents on Him. The 
Heart of Jesus is :nade glad, another 
sacrifice is added to His own, the 
fruits of His Passion receive in- 
crease, the odor of virtue spreads 
through the Church, other souls are 
drawn to Him. But we who will 
never know, except in the light of 
eternity, the far-reaching results of 
their generous act, must rest here, 
content only to hear again the quiet 
but emphatic words: “They have 
wrought a good work upon Me.” 
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N Aprit 24, 1929, three Pas- 
sionist priests were making 
the arduous journey over 
rough roads 


mountain paths 


Yuanchow, China. 
cently completed their annual retreat 


] 


and were happily looking forward to 
another year of effort in the sacred 


work of saving 
souls. The past 
years had _ been 
trying. Their 
suffering had been 
great. Civil war 
had left them sad 
memories that 
naught could 
erase from their 
minds. 

Now, how dif- 
ferent from those 
soul-trying days! 
The war was over 
and Hunan was 
at peace. Banditry 
had been almost 
eradicated from 
the territory. For 
the first time in 
many years it was 
possible for the 
priests to travel 
without a personal 
bodyguard of sol- 
diers. The world 
was again bright 
and cheerful. 
Hunan seemed a 
corner of Para- 
dise. Spring was 
at hand and the 
blue sky made all 
the land appear as 
a fertile field 
promising a plenti- 
ful harvest. 


These three priests were happy, 
almost gay. Not a care filled their 


hearts. Gloom 
aurora of peace, 


success was even now on the horizon. 

They chatted about the days of 
retreat, of the hardships of the past, 
of the promise of the future. 
was laughter in their 
longer must they fear the lurking 

indit or marauding soldier. 





cAt the Rainbow’s End 


WHERE THE TREASURES ARE PRECIOUS 


road was safe, the landscape charm- 


shamelessly strippe« 
blood 
Father Walter Cove- 
A shot, then death. Now 
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pelling zeal to 
Christ and souls. 
They traveled slowly and without 


Grim Reaper could well take his time. 


id marked them and 
they were his. i 


with their servants, 


THAN GOLD 


city. of Chenki. 


were taken captive and 
ills some five miles 


bandits teit secure 


the priests were 


1 
Land one by one 
’ 

it ) ° 


1 


it was Father 
Clement Seybold’s 
turn. Another 
moment of grue- 
some activity and 
he had breathed 
forth his pure 
soul. Who can 
fathom the depths 
of suffering that 
must have been 
Father Godfrey 
Holbein’s during 
that short interval 
(to him a_ very 
eternity) as he 
stood by and saw 
his companions 
cruelly murdered! 
It was his turn 
now: “Into Thy 
hands, Oh Lord, I 
commend my...” 
It was all over 

The Grim Reap- 
ers task was 
finished. Well may 
these fiends in 

carnate release the 
poor, trembling 
servants of the 
Missionaries and 
send them back to 
Chenki with a tale 
of horror! Three 
zealous. souls, 
whose one thought 
was of the inter- 

] 


passed into eternity. 


fear the servants lost 
no time in bringing the horrifv- 
Fathers Anthony Ma- 


Miles MeCarthy. 


both attached to the Passionist 
Chenki. Though over- 
f news, these good 
priests lost no time in seeking the 
assistance of a detachment of ninety 
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soldiers. Together they set forth in 
quest of the slain missionaries. Hour 
yy hour they strove in vain to find 
some clue that would indicate the 
whereabouts of the treasures they 
sought. Only at the end of a thirty- 
ix hour search did they come to the 
place where lay the bodies. The 
andits had savagely thrown these 

the abandoned mine pit some 
fifty feet deep, doubtless in the hope 
that no one would ever find them. 
With all tenderness the bodies were 
lifted from this unworthy grave and 
re\ erently clothed. 


HE sorrowful 
© cortege then 
made its way back 
to Shenchow — 
he headquarters 
of the Passionist 
Missions in China 
back to the 
yme whence these 
hree young 
pt s had gone 
forth, radiantly 
live and joyous 
heart, only a 
few days before. 
What a home 
ming was that! 
On Saturday 
morning, May 4, 
1929, they were 
with all 
the solemn rites 
of the Church. 
Father Godfrey 
Holbein, C.P., was 
1 member of the 
fourth band of 
American Pas- 
ionists to set sail 
for work in the 
foreign missions 
of China. He was 
born in Baltimore, 
Md., on Febru- 
ary 4, 1899. He received his early 
training in St. Joseph’s parochial 
school in that city. He was gradu- 
ated from school in June, #911, and 
\ugust of the same year entered 
the Holy Cross College in Dunkirk, 
N. Y. Upon completion of the 
ourse at this college he was sent to 
the Passionist novitiate then situated 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. Here he received 
the holy habit of the Order on May 
15, 1916. He made his profession as 
a Passionist on May 16, 1917. He 
was ordained priest by the Rt. Rev. 
Hugh Boyle at St. Vincent’s Arch- 
abbey, Beatty, Pa., October 28, 1923. 


€ 
1est 
I 


buried 





A short time before Father God- 
frey was ordained the Father Pro- 
vincial sent out a call for volunteers 
to form another band of Passionist 
missionaries for China. Father God- 
frey net only offered himself but 
actually pleaded with his superiors 
that he might be accepted. Those 
who knew him knew immediately that 
his request had been granted for his 
countenance betrayed the eager joy 
he found in the happy prospect of 
being a foreign missionary. He 
longed to be a martyr and on fre- 
quent occasions begged his friends 


REVEREND FATHER GODFREY HOLBEIN, C.P. 


to pray that God might deign to give 
him this coveted privilege. 

He sailed for China in July, 1924. 
His first year there was spent in 
Shenchow and was devoted mostly to 
mastering the Chinese language. He 
was later transferred to an outlying 
station. During the harrowing days 
of the Red Revolution he was forced 
to leave his mission and underwent 
such hardships that his health was 
seriously impaired. At the time it 
was deemed expedient that he return 
to America for rest and medical care. 
But he pleaded with his superiors to 
permit him to remain. His request 


was granted and he spent the la- 
year of his life at Shenchow strivin, 
to regain his health. 

Indicative of his lifelong wish i. 
martyrdom is this excerpt from 
letter written by him when exiled i: 
Hankow during the Revolution a: 
while the lives of the other mission 
aries were imperiled: “I would re 
turn tomorrow [to my mission] if it 
were at all possible. And if our 
other Fathers and our Sisters are 
killed I think I shall lose my mind. 
For, while their death, strictly speak- 
ing, would not be martyrdom, that is, 

in the theological 
sense, yet, in the 
sight of God, it 
would be. And to 
think that I have 
missed the one big 
opportunity that | 
might have had! 
However, do pray 
that Our Lord’s 
holy will be done.” 
His will was 
God’s Will for he 
had his wish. His 
big opportunity 
came at last; and, 
however unex- 
pectedly, it was 
met with all the 
courage ofa 
martyr’s soul, 


on ee CLEM- 
ENT SEy- 


BOLD, C.P., was 
born in Dunkirk, 
N. Y., on April 
18, 1896. He re- 
ceived his early 
education in St. 
Mary’s School in 
that city. When 
he had completed 
the grammar 
grades he ex- 
pressed a desire to enter the Passion- 
ist Order. After his preliminary 
collegiate course and his year of 
noviceship he took his vows as a 
Passionist on September 17, 1918. A 
companion of Father Godfrey dur- 
ing the long period of their philo- 
sophical and theological studies, they 
were ordained together on October 
28, 1923. While yet a student Fat!.cr 
Clement had volunteered for the 
arduous work in the foreign missions 
in China. Immediately following his 
ordination his offer was accepted. In 
July, 1924, he sailed for the Orient 
as one of the largest band of priests 
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ever to leave the United States for 
work in China. This band consisted 
of thirteen priests. At the farewell 
ceremonies which were held in St. 
Michael’s Monastery Church in 
Union City, N. J., the Apostolic 
Delegate, the Most Rev. Pietro 
Fumasoni-Biondi officiated, and the 
Rt. Rev. John A. Duffy, D.D., 
\.G., preached the sermon. 


T Is interesting to note that while 
most of the Passionist mission- 

aries laboring in China were com- 

pelled to leave their respective mis- 

sions during the 

Red Revolution, 

Father Clement 

Seybold was one 

of the four who 

were privileged to 

remain at their 

posts. The other 

Fathers who re- 

joiced at having 

been shown this 

great grace were 

Fathers Timothy 

McDermott, C.P., 

Gregory Mc Et- 

trick, C.P., and 

Ernest Cunning- 

ham, C.P. Many 

readers of THE 

Sicn_ will recall 

that Father Ernest 

was captured by 

the bandits and 

held in captivity 

for eleven days. 

Father Walter 

Coveyou, C.P., the 
third member of 
the trio who died 
at the hands of 
the bandits, was a 
native of Petos- 
key, Mich., where 
he was born on 
October 17, 1894. 
He was received into the Passionist 
Order and took his vows on Febru- 
ary 13, 1912. His Eminence, Cardi- 
nal Mundelein, ordained him on May 
29, 1920. The greater part of his 
priestly ministry at home was de- 
voted to furthering the cause of the 
missions in China. 

He first offered himself for the 
foreign missions about six years ago. 
At that time his superiors deemed it 
inexpedient to permit him to leave 
America and for this reason his de- 
parture was delayed until September, 
1928. No one was happier than he 
when the permission was finally given 
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to follow the missionary vocation. 

In a letter dated November 24, 
1928, almost immediately on _ his 
arrival in China, he writes: “I have 
come to the rainbow’s end, and if 
there be here a pot of gold it surely 
is mixed with a lot of dross. Under- 
neath the dirt there is something 
more precious than gold — treasures 
bought by the sufferings and death 
of Our Lord: treasures that can be 
salvaged for the Kingdom of Heaven 
only by the sacrifice of missionaries 
at home and abroad. This surely is 
a great field. The work is slow and 
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discouragement is what all seem to 
experience sometime or other. Pray 
for us and for our work.” Imagine 
how generously he himself made the 
supreme sacrifice. 


(Ds on Sunday, April 28 (in- 
cidentally the feast-day of St. 
Paul of the Cross, the Founder of 
the Passionist Order), word reached 
the Catholic Foreign Mission Society 
of America at Maryknoll, N. Y., of 
the deaths of Fathers Walter, God- 
frey and Clement, the community 
assembled in the chapel where, after 
Solemn Benediction of the Blessed, 
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a Te Deum of thanksgiving was 
chanted. The appropriateness of the 
service is quite evident and the words 
of Very Rev. James A. Walsh spoken 
on the occasion were most fitting: 


“se o Tuee, O Lord, the white- 
© robed army of martyrs gives 
praise.’ 

“This morning, through the papers, 
came the news, flashed across ocean 
and over continent, of the death by 
violence of three young Passionist 
missioners in China—Americans all. 

“The event is unprecedented in the 

history of the 
Catholic Church 
in this country. 
No other Ameri- 
cans have ever be- 
fore shed __ their 
blood as Catholic 
missioners in 
Eastern Asia, and 
the facts will be 
chronicled with 
emphasis through- 
out the land. 

“Wedo not 
know the circum- 
stances of these 
tragic deaths. We 
presume that the 
valiant young 
apostles were 
rather victims of 
bandits than mar- 
tyred in hatred of 
their religion. But 
we do know that 
they had been 
consciously in 
danger and 
warned ; that they 
had remained in 
their field and 
faced danger with 
the sole super- 
natural motive of 
bringing the Faith 
think of them as 
God, and love for 


to others; so we 
dying for love of 
souls. 

“Naturally, we of Maryknoll ex- 
perience within our hearts a feeling 
of holy envy, and with our message 
sent to the Passionist Provincial we 
have added our congratulations. 

“Generations of saintly missioners 
from Europe have consecrated their 
life service to China, and some have 
died as martyrs die. Natives, too, by 
the hundred have followed their 
priests and offered their all for 
Christ. 

“Today we witness the blood of 
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\mericans flowing into the soil of 
China, and, recalling that ‘the blood 
of martyrs is the seed of Christians,’ 
we cannot help feeling that the mis- 
sion effort of American Catholics will 
be greatly benefited by this libation, 
and that their work will advance with 
pid strides.” 

The words of Father Walsh have 
ill the more weight coming as they 
do from one who, as the, Founder of 
the Maryknoll Fathers and Sisters, 
has done more than anyone else to 
rouse our American Catholics to the 
‘amorous demands of the foreign 
missions and to develop in the Ameri- 
can Church a missionary education. 


in relief, 
vords: 


material on which, 
of the heart are the z 
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from the Hebrew 
PASSIO is the 
JESUS CHRIST. 


—~ 


Roepur cesar cron sermon 


From the Rt. Rev. John J. Dunn, 
\uxiliary Bishop of New York, the 
greater part of whose ministry has 
been devoted to the Propagation of 
the Faith, comes this telegram: 

‘Profound sympathy on the loss of 
your priests in China. The blood of 
Martyrs is the seed of Christians.” 

Since the inception of our mission 
work in China, Bishop Dunn _ has 
iven us every encouragement. 

Mother Mary Grata, superior of 
our Sisters of Charity in China, 
writes from St. Elizabeth’s College: 

‘This note is to assure you that 
you have the deepest sympathy and 
prayers of the Sisters at Convent 
Station, New Jersey, in the loss of 
your three martyred brother-priests. 
May our loving God reward their 
sufferings by sending to your Order, 
vith the great grace of a holy voca- 

n, many other young men to take 
1p and carry on the w onder ful work 

nobly begun and so worthily re- 
warded by the crown of martyrdom.” 

OTHER ALPpHoNnsus of Baden, 
Pa., motherhouse of our Sisters 


of St. Joseph in China, says: 


BOVE is a print of the Passionist Sign, as it is called, 
professed Passionist. Thi 7 s first shox 


of the Passionist Order, by our Blessed Lady. 


JESU XPI PASSIO; 


j 
; 
: 
: 
: 
; 
be 


the Cross followed the 
Master even to a violent 
death. His example and 
especially the thought of 
His Blessed Passion 
must have been their su- 
preme support in their 
last journey up the hill 
outside of Chenki. The 
Sign of the Sacred Pas- 
sion on their breasts was 
not only an outward 
symbol of their consecra- 
tion to their Crucified 
Lord but was also a 
tangible reminder of 
their vowed purpose to 
save souls for whom He 
died. Surely we should 
not vainly pity these 
priestly heroes of Christ 
cut down so cruelly in 
the rich promise of their 
fair young manhood; 
nor mourn for them as 
the victims of an ignor- 
ant hate; nor begrudge 
them the Heaven they 
have won. Rather than 
pray for them, we should 
ask them to pray for us! 


“The sad news from China reached 
us last Saturday. We hope the re- 
port is false. Father Clement was 
confessor to our Sisters in China, and 
every letter told of his interest in 
their spiritual welfare.” 


gion one’s first reaction on 
reading of the death of our de- 
voted missionaries might be a feeling 
of bitterness against their murderers 
or, at least, an expression of the ap- 
parent uselessness of sending priests 
to a people so palpably unworthy of 
them. Neither of these sentiments is 
worthy of a Catholic. We must re- 
member that the Chinese, no matter 


which is worn on the breast of every 
This emblem was first shown to St. Paul of the Cross, the Founder 
The background of the Sign is of a dark 
is the outlined form of a heart surmounted by a cross. In the center 
beneath these are three nails interlaced. These words 
are taken from the lenguages in which the title on Christ's Cross was written. 
and means Jesus; 
Latin word for Passion. 


JESU is a derivative 


XPI is an abbreviation of the Greek word signifying Christ; 
The inscription is translated: 
It is fitting that we close this account of the tragedy or rather the victory of our 
( Passionist missionaries in China with this symbol of Christ Crucified. 
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These brave sons of St. Paul of 
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what their civilization and culture, 
are a pagan people; and that is the 
very reason why more and more mis- 
sionaries should be sent to preach 
Christ’s Gospel to them. That they 
can become loyal and fervent Catho- 
lics is abundantly proved by their 
history from the days of John of 
Montecorvino in the thirteenth cen- 
tury down to our own day. Besides, 
God has His rights and there is no 
time when He should not be glorified 
by fresh additions to the illustrious 
ranks of His intrepid Martyrs. How- 
ever much, therefore, we may regret 
the passing of these athletes of Christ, 
any note of sadness should be lost in 
an emphatic note of triumph. These 
young Passionists were not forced to 
go to China; they were volunteers. 
They knew what to expect ; nor were 
they appalled at the prospect before 
them. Like giants they rejoiced to 
run their course ; and boldly advanced 
to grapple with the powers of Dark- 
ness. What they sowed in tears; and 
what they thus sowed, what they 
even watered with their blood, others 
are now called upon to reap, and to 
reap in exultation. 
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EFFECT OF IMPERFECT CONTRITION 


Will an act of imperfect contrition save a dying man 
who ts guilty of mortal sin? Please give a full explanation. 
—K. O’B., WHEELING, W. Va. 


In order to answer this question it is necessary to define 
what we mean by a mortal sin. Mortal sin is a grievous 
offense against the law of God in thought, word, or deed. 
Thus, murder is a mortal sin. The result, or effect, of 
mortal sin is the loss of sanctifying grace, the merits of 
one’s good deeds, and the loss of a right to Heaven. Mortal 
sin is a complete turning away from God, our last end, to 
some inferior good. It is substituting the creature for the 
Creator in one’s affections. Such a soul is on the road to 
perdition because of its deliberate choice. 

In order to get back on the straight and narrow path 
which leads to God, it is necessary to make a turn about 
face. This is done by an act of perfect contrition. The 
word contrition means a breaking up, a crunching. In the 
case of the heart it means to break the pride and arrogance 
which deserted God for what was not God. For mortal sin 
is a choice of some temporal advantage in preference to the 
Supreme Good. Contrition is an act by which the soul re- 
tracts its sinful choice and adheres again to God, protesting 
its hearty sorrow for having treated God so abominably, 
because He is so good. The motive of one’s sorrow is per- 
fect. It looks to God rather than the sinner, and is, there- 
fore, unselfish. Such an act will justify a sinner, even with- 
out the actual reception of the sacrament of penance, but 
not without the implied desire thereof. Thus, Our Lord 
said, “If any man will love Me he will keep My word, and 
My Father will love him, and We will come to him and 
make Our abode with him” (JoHn 14:23). Were not Mary 
Magdalen’s many sins forgiven because she loved much? 
“Many sins are forgiven her because she hath loved much,” 
are Christ’s own words. 

Attrition, u: imperfect contrition, is a true sorrow and 
detestation of sin which proceeds from a less noble motive, 
but yet from one which has relation to God. For, unless 
the soul is sorry for mortal sin because of some reason 
which refers to God, at least indirectly, it is impossible to 
imagine a conversion, or turning again to God, after having 
left Him for some temporal good. The motives of attri- 
tion enumerated by the Council of Trent are: the fear of 
Hell, the punishments consequent upon sin, and the heinous- 
ness of sin. It is easy to see that attrition looks directly to 
the sinner, and indirectly to God. The motive is less perfect 
and the effect is less potent. Would not a father or mother 
more easily and heartily forgive a wayward son who asked 
forgiveness out of love, rather than because of having dis- 
graced himself? Attrition, therefore, will not of itself obtain 
the forgiveness of mortal sin. A dying man, consequently, 
who elicits only this imperfect kind of sorrow must receive 
the sacrament of penance if he would be saved. 

By virtue of the grace of the sacrament of penance his 
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attrition produces the same effect as perfect contrition with- 
out the sacrament. This is one of the greatest benefits of 
the sacrament. It makes salvation easier, since its grace 
supplies the defects of sinful creatures. 

This is the doctrine of the Council of Trent, which teaches: 
“Although contrition, when it attains to perfect charity 
[that is, the love of God] reconciles a man with God before 
he actually receives this sacrament [penance], this reconcili- 
ation, nevertheless, is not to be ascribed to the contrition 
itself without the desire of receiving the sacrament, which 
is included in it. But that imperfect contrition which is 
called attrition, because it is conceived either from the con- 
sideration of the turpitude of sin, or from the fear of Hell 
and punishment, if it excludes the will to sin, with the hope 
of pardon, not only does not make a man a hypocrite and 
more of a sinner, but it is a gift of God and an impulse of 
the Holy Spirit, not indeed indwelling, but only moving, by 
which help the penitent prepares for himself the way to 
justice. And although attrition cannot of itself, without the 
sacrament of penance, lead a sinner to justification, never- 
theless it disposes him to grace in the sacrament of penance” 


BOOKS FOR PROSPECTIVE CONVERT 


What books would you recommend for a prospective con- 
vert who is fairly well acquainted with the teachings of the 
Church?—N,. N. 


We suggest “The Faith of Our Fathers,” by Cardinal 
Gibbons; “Rebuilding a Lost Faith,” by Stoddard, the noted 
lecturer and convert, and “The Question Box,” by Rev. 
Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P. 


PATRON OF WATER SPORTS 


Will you kindly name for me the patron saint or saints of 
water sports?—K. S., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. ’ 


We have heard of patrons of cobblers, actors, physicians, 
etc., but never of those who splash about in the water. The 
nearest thing to a patron saint in regard to water is St. 
Adjutor, who is mentioned as the patron of yachtmen. 


ATTENDANCE AT MASS: DATE OF 
CHRIST’S BIRTH 


(1) I live forty miles from the nearest church. Am I 
obliged to hear Mass every Sunday? (2) They say Our 
Blessed Lord was born in the summer, and the reason is the 
shepherds were watching their flocks —N. N. 


(1) Such a long distance from church is sufficient to ex- 
cuse you sometimes from the obligation of attending Mass on 
days of obligation. You ought to supply by pious reading, 
especially from the Scriptures, and fervent prayer. 

(2) The date of Christ’s birth is uncertain. Prior to 
the fourth century the Nativity of Christ was celebrated at 
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one time or another in nearly every month of the year. In 
the fourth century the Church fixed the celebration of 
Christmas on the 25th of December. The presence of the 
shepherds with their flocks on the hills of Bethlehem may 
be accounted for by the fact that the townspeople wished to 
accommodate the numerous beasts of burden which the 
strangers brought in the stables used by the flocks of sheep, 
in order to keep them from blocking up the narrow streets 
of the little town. 


BURNING BAD BOOKS ss 


I destroyed a bad book lest it fall into a young man’s hands, 
though the book did not belong to me. Did I do wrong? 
What is my obligation?—N. N. 


Bad books should be burned, but only when they are one’s 
property. It is contrary to justice to destroy another’s prop- 
erty, even though it be an occasion of sin to him. This 
follows from the principle of dominion. The owner of a 
thing can use or abuse it as he chooses. Charity, of course, 
urges us to prevent in as far as lies in our power the sins 
of our neighbor. But in doing this we must not violate an- 
other precept. Good acts must be entirely good, that is, 
they must be good in regard to the subject, the intention, 
and the circumstances. Defect in any one of these condi- 
tions will render the act bad. Thus, in burning a bad book 
which belongs to another your intention may be good, and 
the circumstances seem to call for such an act; but if the 
book which you burn does not belong to you, the act is bad 
because the object of your act—burning the bad book—is 
contrary to justice. However, objectively bad acts are not 
always subjectly bad acts. Whether or not you committed 
a formal sin of injustice depends on your conscience at the 
time. If your whole intention was to destroy what you con- 
sidered a bad book, lest it fall into the hands of those whom 
it would harm, you could not be strictly charged with in- 
justice. But the bad book has been destroyed. Suppose the 
owner objects? The best thing to do is simply to admit 
the fact and offer to make good the damage (with the re- 
quest, maybe, that the owner make better use of his money 
than to purchase such trash). 


SLOW PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY 


Although I was raised from childhood in the Lutheran 
faith, when I became old enough to choose my own ways 
and strong enough to follow them, I found that the intense 
bigotry and narrowness of its ministers and congregations 
were intolerable. My friends and companions are almost all 
of the Catholic Faith and, from what I have been able to 
judge, broad and equitably-minded. This, I regret to say, 
is not true of THe Sicn. However, that is not .the point. 
Your object is to defend that religion, and I can pardon most 
of the deliberate misstatements of which you are guilty. I 
am turning to Agnosticism and Atheism in disappointment 
and despair. But before I do so I challenge you by that Faith 
you so savagely defend to answer this question in your 
column. When I say “answer’-I mean “answer.” I don’t 
want to hear anything about the inscrutable wisdom of the 
Creator or the incomprehensible nature of God. 

I defy you to tell me why it is that two thousand years 
after God came to earth in the form of man and “saved” the 
world from its sins only one-third of its people are saved. 
And of this third, ostensibly Christians, perhaps only one 
third are members of a church. And of this small minority 
how many are true believers, that ts, how many are what 
they are, not because they have been trained from early child- 
hood to think in set and narrow channels, but because the 
ordered reasoning of their mature minds tells them that 
theirs is the true belief and ethic? But of course you do not 
dare attempt an answer. 


Not so respectfully—M. G., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 





We think it better, in view of your state of mind, to ask 
you to say sincerely and honestly the Lord’s Prayer on 
your knees every day for a month. In the meantime you 
could procure “The Key to the World’s Progress,” by 
Charles Stanton Devas, from Benziger Brothers, Barclay 
Street, for 90 cents. Read his explanation of your difficulty. 
If we can further help you, call upon us. 


THE ROMAN QUESTION 


I am inclosing an article taken out of the Pathfinder on 
the Roman Question. I would like to have you tell me if the 
magazine is telling the truth, and also where I could find a 
little more information on the subject—G. F. R., Water- 
TOWN, Mass. 


The account given in the Pathfinder is substantially true. 
We feel that you have already seen the editorial in the 
March issue of THE Sicn on this question, and that in- 
formation about it has come from many other sources. The 
true role of the new Vatican State is aptly summed up by 
Dr. Karl Wick, writing in the Vaterland of Lucerne: 

“The Papal State is a secondary matter. The freedom of 
the Holy See is the principal matter. The Papal State is a 
means, the freedom of the Holy See the end. The Papal 
State exists only for the sake of the Pope’s freedom. It is 
merely the material basis of this freedom. The Papal State 
is not a State of the Church. The Church, as a supra- 
personal, supra-temporal phenomenon, needs no State. But 
the Pope, in whom the Church is made externally visible, 
needs a territory in order to move with freedom. Para- 
doxical as it may sound; the Pope needs a State, in order to 
preserve the Church from becoming attached to the State 
(the secular State). The secular State is an end in itself; 
sovereignty is only a means to that end. The Papal State is 
not an end in itself, but only a means toward the realization 
of spiritual sovereignty.” 

Should you desire to read further on the history of the 
Papal States, prior to 1870, when they were usurped by the 
forces of Garibaldi and his red shirts, read “The Catholic 
Encyclopedia,” volume XIV, “States of the Church.” The 
Paulist Press has issued in pamphlet form an accurate ex- 
planation of the recent treaty between Italy and the Pope by 
Monsignor Bernadini, Professor of Canon Law at the Catho- 
lic University. Price: 5 cents. A large treatment of the 
subject is “The Pope and Italy” by Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 
The America Press, New York. Price: $1.50. 


INVALIDITY OF ANGLICAN ORDERS 


I am an Episcopalian. I understand that it is believed by 
you that Protestant ministers have no power of consecration 
or blessing. Could you please give me the reason for this? 
—N. N., Scarspate, N. Y. 


The doubt concerning the validity of Anglican Orders 
was definitely solved by Leo XIII in 1896. A special com- 
mission was created by him for the purpose of studying this 
question in all its aspects. The result of the commission’s 
searching study is summed up in the papal encyclical 
“Apostolicae Curae” of September 13, 1896. It was found 
that at the time of the apostasy of the English Church from 
obedience to Rome and the setting up of royal authority in 
place of pontifical, a new ritual of ordination, called the 
Edwardine Ordinal, was drawn up by Cramer in which the 
idea of ordaining sacrificing priests was not only omitted, 
but positively repudiated. The Mass was regarded as blas- 
phemous and a pernicious imposture. Since no man can be 
validly ordained a priest unless there be conferred on him 
the power of offering sacrifice, it follows that those ordained 
according to the Edwardine Ordinal (1550), and their suc- 
cessors, have never been regarded as true priests by the 
Church of Rome. As the sacrifice offered in the Mass 
essentially consists in the consecration of bread and wine 
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into the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, and as those or- 
dained according to the Edwardine Ritual were not given 
the power to offer sacrifice, it follows that they have not 
the power of consecration or, better, transubstantiation. The 
practice of the Catholic Church has always been to ordain 
absolutely those who enter the Church and desire to become 
priests, though they may have already been ordained in some 
non-Catholic sect. 

Should you desire to study this question more in detail 
we refer you to “The Catholic Encyclopedia,” vol. I, 
“Anglican,” and “Breaking With the Past,” by the late 
Cardinal Gasquet, a little book explaining the historical and 
doctrinal basis for the papal decision. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


I wish to thank the Sacred Heart of Jesus for the con- 
version of a non-Catholic friend to the true Faith—M. K. 
R., FLusHine, N. Y. 

Thanksgivings are also offered to The Little Flower, St. 
Anthony, St. Jude, The Blessed Virgin Mary, The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, St. Rita, St. Ann and St. Cloud. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


I had very poor health for several months, but thanks to 
St. Jude, I have almost regained my health—B. H. G., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INb. 

Recently I lost a pocketbook containing a large amount 
of money. I prayed to St. Jude and was rewarded with 


finding it in a place where I had looked over three times.— 
M. D., Brooktyn, N. Y. 

Since making my entrance retreat I have had several very 
striking examples of the power of St. Jude’s intercession, 
especially in a case which was hopeless.—J. H. D., HALirax, 

LS. 


The following also wish to acknowledge their thanksgivings 
to St. Jude: M. N., Cuestnut Hitt, Mass.; M. D. McC., 
A. F., Cincinnati, On10; M. S., New York, N. Y.; 
M. R., Brooktyn, N. Y.; M. E. C., PoucuKeepsieg, N. Y.; 
M. A. McD., New York, N. Y.; A. M. P., Newark, N. J.; 
M. J. K., New York, N. Y.; B. S., Campripce, Mass.; 
T. K., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; M. C. McG., Osstnine, N. Y.; 
F. A. W., Puirapetputia, Pa.; A. H., SHULLSBURG, WISs.; 
K. K., Boston, Mass.; U. M., McKeesport, Pa.; C. T. C., 
Dunmore, Pa.; M. E. L., Brockton, Mass.; C. A. S., 
BuECHEL, Ky.; M. K., New York, N. Y.; F. F. D., CHEL- 
sEA, Mass.; J. W., LourtsviLte, Ky.; A. J. B., Scituate, 
Mass.; G. D. B., W. Newton, Mass.; D. K. A., HARTForD, 
Conn.; R. F., Astorta, N. Y.; R. W., M. E. M., Dor- 
CHESTER, Mass.; F. W. K.; Worcester, Mass.; A. L., 
Meprorp, Mass.; J. J. M., Matpen, Mass.; J. A. M., Dor- 
CHESTER, Mass.; J. F. M., Satem, Mass.; M. S., Jackson 
Heicuts, N. Y.; Sr. M. F., Hornet, N. Y.; S. A., Lone 
IsLAND City, N. Y.; M. R., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; M. K., New 
York, N. Y.; I. M. V., QueENs Vituace, N. Y.; H. J.-M., 
DorcHEsTER, Mass.; E. McK., RostinpaLe, Mass.; J. V. 
S., Mt. Lepanon, Pa.; M. F. C., Croster, N. J.; D. S., 
Dunkirk, N. Y.; Grateful Client; E. M. C., IsLanp Park, 
N. Y. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—lIn reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life, it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession of 
this Apostle who has been for centuries styled “Helper 
in Cases Despaired Of.” Copies of the pamphlet are 
10 cents each or 15 for $1.00. 
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THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I read the criticism of The Man Nobody Knows in THE 
Sicn of the month of March. It seems to me that you have 
dealt too severely with Mr. Bruce Barton. The author may 
be, as you say, a newspaper evangelist, but it does not follow 
that everything that a newspaper evangelist writes is no 
good. Is it not something to be thankful for, to have a book 
about Christ read by thousands, when you see so much that 
is bad, and hear so much irreverence for the Holy Name of 
Our Lord? Why, then, do you pour cold water on a writer 
who is trying to bring Jesus before the wicked world of to- 
day? Would it not be better to give him a helping hand, 
or, at least, not to be so sarcastic towards a man trying to 
do good? 
New York, N. Y. B. K. 

Epiror’s Note: We do not know with certainty the mo- 
tives which lead Mr. Bruce Barton to give us The Man 
Nobody Knows, but we do know that any man who tries to 
write a life of Jesus Christ and avoids any mention of His 
Divine Character, who refers to Him as a man, and only a 
man; who offers The First Begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth, as the model of successful salesmanship, 
and a pattern of Rotarians and Kiwanians, offers to the 
public a book which is as futile as it is bold. When an 
author undertakes to write about Christ as The Man No- 
body Knows, and about the Bible as The Book Nobody 
Knows, he convicts himself of unpardonable effrontery. Let 
him stick to his last. 


REGARDING THE SIGN POST 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

I want to let you know how much I have learned since 
I’ve been reading your magazine. Especially by reading 
THE Sicn Post every month. Not only has it helped me 
personally, but it has also helped me to explain our religion 
to a non-Catholic friend of mine. I am now able to ask and 
answer questions that I never knew before, and I feel that 
before long this friend will become a Catholic. 


BrookKLyn, N. Y. A. tn te 


WE ARE GRATEFUL 
EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


I am only a small town pastor and do not receive much 
salary here. Calls for aid come to me from every quarter of 
the globe, including the southern part of our own country, 
and | try to do a little for each when I can. I have no money 
except what I carry in my pockets and I have no property 
of any sort either. I have had to give up some magazines 
and papers, because I couldn’t afford to take them any longer. 
That’s why I can’t subscribe and pay for Tue Sien. 

Your magazine is about the best I know of. Everything 
about it is splendid. If you are ever out this way, I will let 
you or your priest representative do what I have let others 
do—namely, address our people and take subscriptions for 
your publication. And I'll give you part of the collection, 
too. It won’t be much. 

You may thank not me for the enclosed check for five 
dollars but the good non-Catholic friend (sporting man at 
that!) who gave me recently fifty dollars. I noticed an 
answer you gave to one of your correspondents in regard 
to nine-day, thirty-day, etc., prayers. I quite agree with you. 
No place that I know of has the Bible, councils, or cate- 
chism taught that we can set a limit within which God will 
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answer our prayers. 
Judith. 

Of course, it’s better that people should pray for nine or 
thirty days than not pray at all, but they should be accur- 
ately informed on this matter in order that their good faith 
may not suffer a shock. 


Read chapter eight in the Book of 


San Bruno, CAtiF. (Rev.) Tuomas P. HEVERIN. 


THE CITY ON THE HILL 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Why all this talk about street preaching? Have we come 
to this, that the holy Gospel must be committed to laymen 
and expounded during noon hour, instead of in the stately 
and beautiful churches by God-chosen and anointed priests, 
who have given up their lives for this one purpose, and 
who have been anointed for this one task? 

[ think that the best way to convince and encourage non- 
Catholics is to be good Catholics ourselves. Did not Our 
Lord say that His Church was a City on a Hill? And that 
a city on a hill cannot be hid? Well, then, the Catholic 
Church must be visible to all thinking men, and they must 
in the course of their lives ask themselves the reason of the 
wonderful influence of the Catholic Church. The Church is 
visible, and it is a wonderful phenomenon, inviting every 
non-member “who thinks,” as Brisbane says, to come and 
see. What further need is there to bring the Church before 
the non-Catholics? It is before them now. This is not 
China or India or Africa. It is the United States where the 
Church is functioning so wonderfully. The people have 
eyes. They have ears. Let them open them and they shall 
but hear and see “the wonderful things of God.” The more 
Catholics live as they ought so much the more will the 
Church influence the conversion of non-Catholics. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Ss. P. B. 


THE CATHOLIC WOMEN 
Ep1tor OF THE SIGN: 


A whole lot is said about laymen preaching the Gospel 
on the streets to non-Catholics. Where do the Catholic 
women come in? Are they to be left out? Or must they 
retire to pray while the layman, the hero of the species, is 
out at the front preaching and teaching with power? I say, 
let the women be given a chance. They can do as well, if 
not better, than the men. They assimilate religious truths 
quicker and have a greater facility for explanation. Look 
at what women did in the recent campaign. 


New York, N. Y. R. A. Wirson. 


THE GUILD A GOOD WORK > 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Your correspondent who questions whether or not it would 
be a practical thing to wash the Church’s linen in a public 
thoroughfare may or may not have intended to show the 
impossibility of organizing and operating a Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild. But at least hi$ mention of a few historical 
difficulties indicate the task which would confront a lay 
preacher. 

Your correspondent writes in a somewhat indulgent style 
concerning the inability of Catholics to answer objections 
concerning the private lives of some churchmen. Why, this 
is one of the reasons for the Guild (is it not?) to train 
zealous lay Catholics in such a way that they can meet objec- 
tions and give the true answers to them. Surely there must 
be a right answer to every question, especially to historical 
ones. It is the intention of the Guild to give the right 
answers. 

The thought occurs to me that there are many of those 
who, like the correspondent referred to, do not want the 


right answers to historical questions, perhaps because they 
have already judged that their own opinion is the true one, 
and nothing else can be said against them. Is this not preju- 
dice, to pass sentence without hearing the other side? 
Therefore, your correspondent’s letter, while externally fair, 
is a sign of what the Guild would have to meet. But sup- 
pose that the efforts of the Guild would not result in the 
conversion of a single soul (which is impossible), the work 
would still be a good one. God would have enlightened the 
minds of non-Catholics as to the truth, and have given them 
their chance of salvation. If they refused to profit by the-e 
helps they could never complain on the Last Day that the, 
never had a chance. Besides, Catholics would be adding 
weight to their glory. 


Hempsteap, L, I. Joun Watt. 


EPISCOPAL AUTHORIZATION 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I read with interest the letters which appeared in the April 
SiGN on the subject of a Catholic Evidence Guild similar 
to that conducted by Catholics in Hyde Park, London. 

Four of the five letters were very enthusiastic for the idea, 
but the unfavorable letter from the Protestant gentleman, 
while it must humiliate the uninformed Catholic who is 
apologetic (in the unbecoming sense) for his Faith, con- 
tains a suggestion which must be considered by you before 
launching a movement of this kind. He referred to thie 
necessity of approval on the part of the American hierarchy, 
and darkly suggested that the long arm of Rome might reach 
out and drag down to the nether depths the Rev. Editor oi 
Tue Sicn for his bold attempt at making Catholics apostles 
and all Americans Catholics. 

lt appears to me that there is sense in his remarks. There 
will be no success following a Catholic Evidence Movement 
of any proportion without the approval of the Bishops. This 
point cannot be overlooked. Mr. David Goldstein and Mrs. 
Moore Avery have achieved remarkable results with their 
auto van, but perhaps a large measure of their success is 
due to the support and blessing of His Eminence Cardinal 
O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, and Metropolitan of all 
New England. For a national movement it would be neces- 
sary to have the support of the hierarchy, and for a diocesan 
movement the permission of the local Bishop. And not only 
a permission, but an active and encouraging endorsement. 

I say this because I feel that a campaign of this kind ouglit 
to begin in the right way, and then some hope of success can 
reasonably be entertained. Are not Bishops the divinely 
appointed teachers of the faithful throughout the world? 
Has not the divine commission to “teach all nations” been 
given directly to them? Then how could any body of lay- 
men attempt this task, already committed to Bishops, with- 
out their sanction and cooperation? Lay teaching in concert 
with and dependence on the Bishops—that is the only pos- 
sible plan of organization, to my mind. 

And so your non-Catholic correspondent who delights to 
amuse himself at the expense of his Catholic friend’s dis- 
comfiture in explaining his faith (surely not a gentlemanly 
thing to do, if we accept Cardinal Newman’s definition oi a 
gentleman), has mentioned something, apparently to amuse 
himself with you, but of grave moment to the success of 
this movement. His contention that most Catholic laymen 
are the equals of their non-Catholic friends in all matters of 
secular import, save their ability to talk intelligently of what 
they believe, is a dig which ought to make us wince; but 
not only wince, it should prod us on to do a little more 
towards knowing the Faith which we profess, thus avoiding 
ridicule when asked to explain ‘it to others. If not zeal for 
the Church’s honor, then at least self-respect ought to in- 
spire us to do this. 


Provipence, R. I. Victor Lyons. 





Brethren of the Lord 


ELEVENTH IN A SERIES ON CHRIST’S TWELVE 


HE persistence of the physical 
blood relationship of brother- 
hood among the Twelve is 
remarkable. There were no 

fewer than seven of the twelve 
apostles who could claim another of 
the company as blood-brother: Peter 
and Andrew, James and John, and, 
at the other end of the list, three 
brothers, namely, James the Less, 
Jude, and Simon the Zealot. It is 
of these men that the Gospel speaks 
in the expression that styles them 
“the brethren of the Lord.” 

It is a mode of expression that has 
given rise to plenty of misunder- 
standing and not a little false accusa- 
tion of one sort and another. The 
virginity of the Blessed Virgin has 
been attacked again and again be- 
cause of that expression; quite mis- 
takenly. It is not to be taken in the 
strict sense of the English word 
“brother” when these three men, and 
their other brother Joseph who was 
not favored with membership 
amongst the Twelve, are called the 
brethren of the Redeemer, for 
brothers of His, in the sense of hav- 
ing the same parents, they were un- 
questionably not. There is a tradi- 
tion, but not a reliable one, that they 
were children of St. Joseph by a 
former marriage, but that does not 
square with the universal tradition 
from most ancient times that Joseph 
was a virgin. 

The four brothers in question were 
cousins of Christ’s, and not directly 
first cousins either. They were sons 
of Cleophas, who was a brother of 
St. Joseph, and of Mary, a cousin of 
the Blessed Virgin. These two 
worthy people, Cleophas and Mary, 
had two daughters as well, Mary and 
Salome, and the latter of these is 
usually taken to be the wife of 
Zebedee and the mother of the Sons 
of Thunder—James and John. It 
is of these two women, Mary and 
Salome, that the Jews spoke when 
they asked: “Are not also His sisters 
here with us?” So that at least five 
of the Twelve apostles were related 
in various degrees of kindred with 
their Master, and these three obscure 
men, James the Less, and Jude 
Thaddeus, and Simon Zelotes are 
brothers, and cousins of Christ. 


By F. J. MuELLER 


Before their call to the dignity of 
the Apostolate, these relatives of 
Our Lord’s evinced nothing like en- 
thusiasm for Him or His mission. 
They seem rather to have been hostile 
to Him, if they knew Him at all. 
And even after they became Apostles, 
they were long in arousing anything 
like ardent or enthusiastic support of 
Christ in their souls. For example, 
just seven months before the Cruci- 
fixion, they reproached Christ for 
not manifesting Himself to the 
world. St. John says, “They did not 
believe in him,” and while it would 
not be accurate to suppose they had 
no faith at all in Christ—they must 
have had or they would not have re- 
mained with Him at all—still, it is 
painfully true that they had nothing 
of the flaming enthusiasm in His re- 
gard that some of the others had. 


HEY were even at that late day 

—and after it—looking for the 
sensational establishment of Christ’s 
earthly kingdom. They still hoped 
and expected that He would some- 
how drive the hated Romans from 
Judea and Galilee and reéstablish the 
splendor and greatness of the pristine 


Jewish kingdom of David and Solo-’ 


mon. Even at the Last Supper, that 
hope had not entirely been trans- 
formed into something greater and 
finer because more spiritual. Even 
then, Jude asks the Savior, “Lord, 
how is it that thou wilt manifest 
thyself to us and not to the world?” 
Shortsighted Apostle! He was 
querulous about his greatest honor 
and privilege, and complained be- 
cause the whole world did not share 
it with him! He still longed some- 
what for the fleshpots that he saw 
passing from him and his company if 
Christ held to the plan He seemed to 
be announcing to them there on that 
solemn occasion. 

Jude, along with the others, was to 
change his mind finally, but it took 
a long time to do it, took as well the 
great events of the Passion and Cal- 
vary and Easter Morning to effect 
the change in his outlook on his own 
future and on Christ’s. In due time, 
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after the descent of the Paraclete, 
Jude and his brothers in the aposto- 
late did finally realize the significance 
of that warning of Christ’s that His 
kingdom was to be in this world but 
not of the world. And once con- 
firmed in grace, of course, there was 
no faltering in either Jude or any of 
the other Apostles. Jude Thaddeus 
was a man of quick intelligence and 
generous spirit when once fully con- 
vinced, but it seems to have required 
Pentecost to seal his soul to the 
spiritual kingdom that Christ came 
to found on earth. Jude persisted a 
long time in an illusion, but that 
derogates nothing from his fidelity 
and devotion to Christ, his friend 
and Lord. And there was something 
both of intimate fraternal love and 
of chivalrous devotion in Jude’s ad- 
herence to Our Savior. 

It is traditional that after Pente- 
cost, Simon the Zealot and Jude 
preached the Gospel in Arabia. 
Brothers in everything else they were 
associated in their apostolic work 
and they were not separated even in 
death. For they together attracted 
first the admiration and awe, and 
then the hatred, of the enemies of 
the Gospel in Arabia, and on the same 
day, they paid the penalty of their 
devotion to their Lord when they re- 
fused to renounce Christ and offer 
incense to the pagan  godlings. 
Simon, tradition will have it, was 
sawed in halves and Jude was be- 
headed. 


YY THE personal character of 
Simon, the Gospels say almost 
nothing. There is little that he did 
or said that has been preserved in 
the inspired writings of the New 


Testament. But the Gospel does call 
him the Zealot, and that appellation 
may stand for his political affilia- 
tions as well as for a sign of his 
personal characteristics. He repre- 
sents, as it were, in the Apostolic 
College, the militant patriot. He 
had been a member of the sect known 
as the Zealots whose ambition and 
purpose it was to keep aflame the 
patriotic spirit of the Jews. He was 
a fiery patriot and had apparently 
fought against the Roman invader in 
more ways than one. Whether his 
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brothers were also members of the 
same sect is unknown; perhaps they 
were. 

Simon is specifically designated as 
the Zealot, and surely it is no mis- 
take to see more than a chance sect 
name in the designation. His fiery 
zeal was not entirely for the Jewish 
kingdom; it was transferred to the 
person of Christ. One indication of 
it is in the narrative concerning the 
Last Supper. When Christ says, 
sadly, “Let us go hence to meet the 
traitor,’ Simon bursts out with the 
observation, “Lord, here are two 
swords.” The Jewish patriot spoke 
there, but with what a difference! 
Probably he had not as yet entirely 
overcome his longing desire for the 
terrestrial kingdom of Christ, but at 
all events, his fighting spirit was 
aroused by the thought of the danger 
impending over the head of his de- 
voted Lord through the treason of 
Judas, and he would resist. ‘Lord, 
here are two swords,” he says, but it 
remained for not him but a namesake 
to make use of one of them in physi- 
cal defense of Christ that Christ did 
not at all desire. 

lhe spirit was there, at any rate, 
and if it was wrongly-directed, the 
fault was not the heart but the head. 
He was a man of warm-hearted de- 
votion to his great friend, and while 
he was no hero till after Pentecost, 
still, the spiritual temperature of the 
Apostolic Body must have been raised 
materially by his accession. 
ry hes and Simon Zelotes do not 

seem to have been objects of 
any special affection or preference on 
Our Lord’s part either before or 
after the Resurrection. It was not 
so with their brother, James. St. 
Paul is at some pains to point out the 
superior position of James the Less. 
He was given one of the first visions 
of the Risen Savior. Tradition has 
it that he was appointed bishop of 
Jerusalem by Our Lord Himself. 
Whether that be true or not, matters 
little; what is beyond disputing is his 
special position, and it is a position 
of special authority in Jerusalem. 

A difference of opinion arose 
amongst the Apostles and the other 
Christians soon after the work of 
preaching the Gospel had gathered 
something like a crowd of converts. 
They .were all Jews formerly, but 
now some Gentiles had seen the light 
of faith and were followers of 
Christ. The question arose as to 
whether they had first to fulfill the 
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requirements of the Jewish Law. The 
Apostles and other ancients assembled 
to discuss the matter. Peter and 
Paul gave their opinions; the next 
was James. He was held in special 
esteem by the Jews and the Chris- 
tians alike. The Jews regarded him 
highly as a strict follower of the 
ancient tradition, not any longer now 
as necessary, but as a matter of tra- 
ditional practise on the Apostle’s 
part. His austerity, his wisdom, his 
meekness, his mildness of treatment 
of other people while most austere 
with himself, all made him an object 
of special affection on the part of the 
Christians of the Holy City. 

His name became a badge of spe- 
cial distinction to those associated 
with him. It is interesting to note it 
in the Sacred Writings. For ex- 
ample, in Luke, Jude is simply the 
brother of James; in Matthew and 
Mark, the wife of Cleophas is called 
Mary, mother of James the Less; in 
St. Paul, he is, by preéminence, the 
brother of the Lord; Jude himself, 
in his Epistle, immediately after 
proclaiming his title of “servant of 
Jesus Christ,” calls himself “brother 
of James.” 

The persecution in the year 42, 
drove the rest of the Apostles abroad 
over the earth; James remained be- 
hind as the Bishop of Jerusalem. 
Herod Agrippa, the petty little 
princeling that held his shadowy au- 
thority in the kingdom of the Jews 
through the support of Caligula and 
Claudius as long .as he would do 
-what he was told, murdered James 
the Greater. Like the sycophant he 
was, he was anxious to further his 
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Deo Gratias! 


By J. Corson MILLER 


IFE, all in all, has acted sumptuously— 

Served me with draughts of youth’s amazing skies ; 
Now morning’s finished ; drenched with ecstasy, 
I thank the Power Divine for gift of eyes. 


And, ’mid the thundering gold of noontide’s blaze, 
Life brought me love, untouched by worldly art; 
The day drifts down to sunset’s wistful phase— 
My thanks, Supreme Beneficence, for my heart! 


When evening comes, and the rich-red embers die, 
And I see life’s parts designed for the Perfect Whole, 
Let me arise, and with my tongue’s last cry, 

Give thanks to the Mind that fashioned me my soul! 


claims on the Jews whom he had 
pleased with that murder by slaugh- 
tering his namesake, James the Less, 
as well. But Providence watched 
over the Bishop of Jerusalem and 
postponed his martyr’s dignity for 
twenty years. The crown was ac- 
corded him then, at the age of eighty- 
six, when he was flung from the top 
of a tower for proclaiming the di- 
vinity of Christ. He struggled to 
rise to his knees and pray, like 
Stephen, for his murderers, when a 
blow on the head sent his great soul 
to God. 


ee joer relates one little fact 
of James that floods his char- 
acter with light. His Epistle reveals 
him as a man of calm mind, trust in 
Christ, a man of prayer and devo- 
tion to the poor. Tradition says of 
him that he had prayed so much and 
so long that his knees were calloused 
like a camel’s. He was not surnamed 
“The Just” for nothing. His aus- 
terity was remarkable, even in that 
age of heroic austerity. It is said 
of him that he drank no wine, ate no 
animal food, used no razor, did not 
anoint himself with fragrant oils as 
was and is the custom of the Orient, 
and that he spent days and nights on 
his knees in prayer for the needs of 
his people and the conversion of the 
world to the Christ that had won his 
own allegiance so entirely. The little 
scraps of information we have of 
his character are distressingly meagre, 
but they are enough to paint an un- 
mistakable picture of the man as the 
true follower of Christ and the genu- 
ine apostolic bishop. 
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THAT 


N EAVESDROPPER HEARS NO 
coop.” I can’t remember 
how young I was when 
an elder member of the 
family first spoke the foregoing 
words with all the awe and finality 
with which authority is invested. 
Nor can I remember exactly the occa- 
sion that brought forth this pro- 
nouncement. However, I do know 
that it happened back in the days 
when there were no efficiency apart- 
ments in the old Southern city where 
I lived and high-powered advertising 
had not crept into the magazines that 
catered exclusively to the refined taste 
of the women of the family. Yes, 
those were the days of the “parlor” 
whose doors swung open graciously 
and hospitably to admit only callers 
and the maid who dusted the furni- 
ture with ceremony once a week. 

Smaller wonder the children, who, 
in those days, were seen and not 
heard, got a genuine thrill peeping at 
the parlor door when “company” 
arrived. I’m sure it wasn’t the talk 
or the visitors that interested them 
nearly so much as the view of the 
parlor forbidden ground for 
them. For whenever they were per- 
mitted by doting parents to appear on 
the scene and be exhibited to a caller, 
it was only for a moment, and 
generally, with downcast eyes. Then, 
an obedient departure in confusion. 

It must have been after such a 
social session that I was whisked 
away and admonished concerning 
eavesdroppers and their despicable 
ways. Maybe a hair brush helped to 
imprint the saying so forcibly that 
memory carries the indelible impres- 
sion. I conveniently forget. 

But the day of the parlor has gone 
and with it much of the hypocrisy that 
transpired behind its doors. An 
eavesdropper hears no good? I dare 
now at this late day to take excep- 
tion to the wisdom of my elders. For 
two instances in my later years seem 
to contradict this early admonition. 
Of course, they weren’t incidents of 
malicious eavesdropping any more 
than my getting a peep at the parlor 
with its heirlooms was, when I was 
a child. Yet, they’d very probably 
be broadly classed as “eavesdropping” 
today just as my peeping at the 
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“Gavesdropping”’ 


LACKED THE SINISTER MOTIVE 


By H. L. MacNair 


parlor door was called in my child- 
hood days. 

Noah Webster defines the word, 
“eavesdrop” in this wise: “To stand 
under the eaves, near a window or at 
the door of a house, to listen and 
learn what is said within doors, hence 
to listen secretly to what is said in 
private.” 

Strictly speaking, as I see it, I did 
not eavesdrop in either of the in- 
stances that I shall recall. Assuredly 
not in the first instance. And while 
the second affair savors more of 
literal eavesdropping, in that listen- 
ing at a door was involved, it cer- 
tainly lacked the sneaking, underhand 
motives that Webster implies in his 
definition. Eavesdropping, like other 
acts, may be voluntary or involuntary, 
each with varying degrees of guilt. 
You shall judge! 

It was Easter Sunday morn! Such 
a glorious Easter! Sunny, balmy, 
flower-laden. If you’ve ever spent 
Faster in Florida, you will under- 
stand. All nature wildly proclaims 
His Resurrection. Trees in their 
tenderest, gayest greens and flowers 
in their fairest of colorful frocks 
form a chorus that send forth per- 
fumed airs, like incense, in thanks- 
giving that Christ is risen. 

I was returning from an early 
Mass and picked out a well-known 
place in the business district to break 
my fast. It would be quiet there at 
this early Sunday morning hour, I 
thought. I selected a table not too 
near the front, yet one that gave me 
a view of the people who entered and 
departed. Tables were placed at 
regular intervals like white dots on 
a blue ground, so that my feminine 
mind instantly visioned polka dots. 
The waitresses fluttered hurriedly 
about like butterflies, pausing here 
and there at various tables while at 
their tasks. There was a healthy 
hum of orders being filled, accom- 
panied by an incessant clang of 
dishes. Despite the tantalizing 
aroma of coffee, I sat patiently, in 
a reverie, awaiting my turn to be 
served. 

A low, pleasing laugh at the next 
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table brought me out of my dream- 
ing. I looked. There were two 
women and two children, both boys, 
occupying the next table. Queer I 
had not noticed them as I came into 
the place. Or had they come in after 
I was placed? That I cannot say. 
Not wishing to be rude, I did not 
stare, but after a while, as they were 
so intent on their conversation and 
breakfast, I ventured a glance or 
two. I might just as well never 
have existed, insofar as they were 
concerned. Presuming on their pre- 
occupation, I studied them quickly. 
There was nothing extraordinary 
about the children or the women. 
They were sisters, I soon gathered. 
The elder was the mother of the 
boys. She was a trifle taller and 
heavier than her sister. 

“Mother, please, may I not go 
now? I don’t want to be late. 
Brother Broderick said to be sure and 
be at the church by _ nine-thirty.” 
Thomas, the older boy, addressed 
this to his mother. (Oh, yes! I was 
listening-in now, all ears on the 
conversation, though, thanks to the 
waitress, my eyes were on my food.) 

“Thomas,” responded the mother, 
“you’re to eat your food slowly and 
not bolt it. You have plenty of time 


to spare before nine-thirty.” 

L LEARNED from bits of conversa- 
tion that all four had received 

the Eucharist at an earlier Mass and 

the older boy was to assist at solemn 

high Mass that Easter for the first 

time in his little life. 

“See, mother, it’s getting late. 
Look at the clock now. I don’t want 
any more breakfast,” wailed Thomas, 
as he twisted uneasily in his chair. 
“Mayn’t I go?” 

“Thomas, do be quiet. You make 
me nervous with your pleading. 
You won't be late, dear,” answered 
the mother. 

Turning to her sister, she said, “I 
declare, I don’t know why the child 
worries so much about being on time. 
Heaven knows time never bothered 
me at his age nor later.” 

“Oh, ha ha ha!” laughed the 
younger sister. “I'll say time never 
worried you! Never! Do you re- 
member how you used to hold up 
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everything and everybody? Haven't 
your friends all waited hours for you 
to put in an appearance? Truly, I 
wonder you ever had and kept a 
friend.” 


A’ THIs point, I had to turn. It 
was certainly an arraignment, 
coming from one’s sister, who ought 
to know the facts. The mother looked 
down, a little pathetically, I thought, 
as if struck by the truth of the state- 
ment and sorry for her delinquency 
and many lapses. 

“Yes, that is true,” was all she 
answered quietly. Then, as if more 
through inspiration than defense, she 
looked up, thrilled, starry-eyed, ap- 
parently surprised at her very self, 
and exclaimed: “Do you know, I was 
never late for church. Now, was I?” 

“Tl tell the world you weren't! 
You were a shining light there. First 
in the family pew. No, you were 
never late for church,” answered the 
younger woman. I fancied this re- 
mark was by way of ridicule. It 
was said in such a cutting tone, or so 
it seemed to me. 

Haven’t you ever knelt at prayer 
early mornings and lifted your eyes 
to see the sun peep through stained 
glass windows of a church with its 
resplendent radiance? ‘And didn’t 
its glory seem to envelope even you 
until you felt lifted up out of the 
shadows and far from mundane 
cares? This was just the way I felt 
as I watched that mother’s face. She 
became radiant at her sister’s state- 
ment. A smile lighted her face, mak- 
ing it positively heavenly as she re- 
marked, in the slowest, softest of 
tones, as if talking to herself, dream- 
fashion, “J never kept Him waiting.” 

An eavesdropper hears no good? 
\s long as I live, I shall never for- 
get those five words: “J never kept 
Him waiting.” Nor the look on that 
mother’s face as she spoke those 
words. How many of us, choked 
with the cares of our daily existence, 
can give such an answer? Had I 
not eavesdropped on that conversa- 
tion, I should still, in all probability, 
be putting undue stress on the things 
that are Caesar’s. It is the way of 
the world. 

And now, the second. To me, 
Alexa was the pick of the flock. Not 
the prettiest, as beauty of features 
go, but certainly charming as to man- 
ners and expression. She indeed had 
the coveted “IT” of personality but 
sorrows and crosses had eliminated 
the “I” entirely. There was no ego 


in Alexa. Her girlhood friends used 
to shake their heads and say: “What 
a pity about Alexa! I do feel so 
sorry (the “so” was always accented 
with true show of feeling, or os- 
tensibly true, that many women are 
wont to affect) for her.” All this 
was their charitable or patronizing 
way of referring to Alexa’s marriage 
that had terminated so sadly for all 
concerned. Anyone but Alexa would 
have gone down under the weight of 
such a cross as that. But I knew 
Alexa. And I also knew her 
friends were wasting breath when 
pitying her. It resulted in alienating 
Alexa from them for she neither 
wanted sympathy nor desired it. Her 
views on self-pity and false martyr- 
dom were well known to me. Brave, 
plucky Alexa! 

Whatever the child found of balm 
in this poor old spinster is beyond 
me. Perhaps it is because opposites 
attract. Anyhow, I was her “partner 
in crime,” as Alexa put it, on many 
charitable missions. Alexa had a 
way of nosing out the needy. It was 
nothing out of the usual to get a 
call from Alexa any hour of the day 
or night asking me to be ready in 
fifteen minutes (she never specified 
fifteen minutes, though her tele- 
phone calls simply served to preface 
her immediate arrival), and go with 
her to see the sick baby in the Mag- 
gioni family or bring provisions to 
Granny Malone. Did I not know 
that poor Ned Brinkley was brought 
home from work with a crushed foot 
and his pathetic little wife and chil- 
dren were distracted and without 
funds? Didn’t I hear this bit of 
trouble or that piece of bad news? 
Such were Alexa’s queries. 

This special afternoon on which I 
did my second instance of eaves- 
dropping found me with the good in- 
tention of weeding out my little 
garden. Garden hat, garden togs, 
shears, old gloves, . . . everything. 
I was all set for a quiet afternoon’s 
work. Scarcely a half hour of work 
had transpired when I heard the tele- 
phone ring. I hurried into the house 
and arrived at the ’phone all out of 
breath. 

“Hello!” I managed. 

“Overcome at the sound of my 
voice, I see,” answered the low, 
laughing voice of Alexa. 

“Alexa, do behave! What do you 
want now? I was trying to do a 
little weeding in the garden... 
when .. .” 

“T don’t need an illustrated lecture, 


cherie. Just lay down your shears 
and stop cutting up while I tell you 
this: Granny Malone, being past three 
score and ten, cannot live off love; 
and not being a camel, she must have 
provisions oftener than every eight 
days. I’ll be down in fifteen minutes 
to pick you up and we'll journey to 
Granny’s.” 
“But, Alexa! . . . I protested. 
“So nice of you, darlingest! | 
can always count on you!” the deep 
voice continued laughingly. 
“Alexa!” I fairly shouted, “I can’t 
go with you. I’m not dressed.” 
“Oh . .. so! Inthe garden and 
not dressed! Shocking! At your 
age, too! What would not the town 
gossips give for this choice bit of 
scandal? If you promise me you'll 
be in your clothes in fifteen minutes, 
the town will be no wiser as far as 
I go, but refuse, and the police will 
be down before you can get upstairs. 
There’s no alternative!” 


HE receiver was hung up in my 

ear. My! My! That child! When 
Alexa said something had to be done, 
there was no refusal. So I hobbled 
ponderously up the stairs to be ready 
when Alexa arrived. 

Now, I am the only one who 
knows of Alexa’s helping Granny 
Malone financially. Alexa had kept 
her in provisions for years, though 
to the world, she did errands for 
Granny Malone, who had a smal! 
pension from somewhere . . . just 
where, nobody knew. 

Granny, frail and fragile as a 
piece of Dresden, once knew better 
days. She was well-bred, a woman 
of refinement. Formerly possessed 
of means, she did not know the way 
of the practical, and bad investments 
after the loss of her husband had 
left Granny destitute. She lived in 
a tiny cottage in the poorer section 
of the town where Alexa and I lived. 
Years ago, her husband and an only 
son had gone on their long journey 
and Granny waited patiently for the 
day when she would receive the call 
to join them. 

Between Alexa and Granny there 
was a deep understanding, a beauti- 
ful friendship. At the foot of the 
Cross, many strange friendships are 
formed. There are no class distinc- 
tions on Calvary. So with Granny 
and Alexa. 

Alexa’s weekly visit was always a 
source of joy to both Granny and 
Alexa. It was a distinct privilege 
for me to be allowed to make a three- 
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some at tea. Though I went most 
places with Alexa, I was not often 
asked to accompany her to Granny’s. 


HE formalities over, Alexa busied 
herself about the house. The 
pantry was soon replenished, the 
kettle was singing merrily. Alexa 
sat near Granny after she had placed 
the tea in the quaint earthenware and 
waited for it to steep. Such merry 
chatter! Surmising they wanted 
these moments together, I hastily 
withdrew to Granny’s little garden, 
on a pretext of examining some spe- 
cial kind of double poppies that 
Granny had been growing so plenti- 
fully. I’m sure I remained in the 
garden at least a half hour, or so it 
seemed. Returning by the back door, 
I noiselessly entered the hall just off 
the little kitchen, where I had left 
Granny and Alexa. I could see them 
deep in conversation. They did not 
see me. It was a pity to interrupt, 
so I halted, unintentionally at first, 
mind you, at the kitchen door, ex- 
pecting to enter the kitchen as soon 
as the talk ceased. Again, for the 
second time in my life, I eaves- 
dropped! Yes, I stood outside that 
kitchen door, just as Noah Webster 
defines the word, and eavesdropped! 
“Granny, no one knows what an 
inspiration you’ve been to me. Be- 
cause I laugh amid all the gloom, the 
world says I am brave. Maybe I am 
now, thanks to God and you. But 
you know how I felt in the beginning. 
Remember how I used to stagger 
down here to you... at first... 
wild with worry, heart-sick, tired of 
it all?” 

“Don’t be mentioning it, dear! 
‘Twas only natural. You, so young, 
so lovely and so afflicted! Sure, who 
wouldn’t have fallen under such a 
Cross as yours?” added Granny 
gravely. 

“Tt’s nice of you to say that, 
Granny, but I needed all the crosses 
the good God sent. Yes, needed 
them! I was so spoiled and selfish.” 

“Selfish? You selfish, child?” 
said Granny. ‘Why, there’s not a 
selfish bone in your body, darling.” 

Alexa gazed off and mused: 
“Granny, how hard it was in the be- 
ginning to realize that life never more 
could be the same. It didn’t seem 
right that I should have to know such 
denials. But from you, Granny, I 
learned my lesson of bearing my 
Cross patiently. By the way, only 
recently I did a bit of doggerel about 
the incidents of those first days of 
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yours and mine. Want to hear it?” 

Alexa reached over to the little 
side table where she had put her 
handbag and took out a small sheet 
of paper. Seating herself near 
Granny, she commenced, in that low, 
strange voice that is so typically 
Alexa’s (I’d recognize it anywhere) : 


Hush, hush, Child, don’t you be knowing 

That God has a reason our hearts when 
He breaks? 

Do you think He’d be taking the trouble 
ot stowing 

Through long years of labors a cargo 
of fakes? 


Where'd be the lesson in breaking an 
empty heart? 

Only the pieces are all ’twould be there; 

Now isn’t it wiser, darling, on His part 

To strike where sweetness will waft on 
the air? 


The trials and troubles, the crosses, 
afflictions, 

Are all in reality His benedictions. 

Sure, it isn’t for us to ply Him with 
plaints, 

Foolish One, ’twas so He dealt with 
His Saints. 


My head bowed with shame from my 
bitter complaining, 

The meanwhile this chosen old soul 
was explaining. 

I asked for grace of the Crucified Lord 


To bear my days patiently under the 
rod. 


The old lady turned in her rickety chair 

And passed me my tea with her queenly 
old air, 

I think that it pleased her immensely to 
see 

That I now could accept MY CUP 
cheerfully. 


By the time Alexa finished, I 
could have shouted, had I not re- 
membered my undignified position. 
Doggerel or no doggerel, it was a 
classic to me, knowing the cross that 
is Alexa’s and the one that Granny 
bears. And hearing Alexa recite it 
in that throaty voice! Coming 
straight from her very heart 
all in gratitude to Granny! 

Granny wiped the tears from her 
dear, old faded eyes. Alexa gave 
her a swift kiss on the forehead and 
commenced to pour the tea. That 
done, she made a dash out of the 
kitchen to call me to join them, when 
we collided outside the door. I had 
been standing there like a wooden 


Indian since Alexa’s recital. Sur- 
prised . . . overcome .. . I stam- 
he ae ae 

“Yes,” remarked Alexa, knowingly, 
taking in the situation at a glance, “I 
understand perfectly. If Madame 
will step inside, tea will be served in 
the room just beyond.” This with 
hauteur. I was caught . and 
Alexa knew it. Oh, well! 

Going home that dusk, I confessed, 
though it was unnecessary, and by 
way of forgiveness, Alexa kindly 
gave me the sheet of paper that con- 
tained the doggerel — ‘Granny Ad- 
vises’— as a penance, she added. 
Penance, huh! When life for me 
becomes one blooming thing after 
another, I shall drag forth Alexa’s 
verses and be cheered. For to me, 
they have the identical flavor of a 
Kempis — only, of course, they’re a 
sort of home-brew. 


N EAVESDROPPER HEARS NO GOOD? 

I got two sermons I’ll never forget 
that way. I wonder where that say- 
ing originated? After all, it seems 
to me that what an eavesdropper 
hears depends on the company he 
keeps and the places he frequents. 


Remorse is, so to say, the voice of 
a judge, and this same judge likewise 
in approval of the good that is done 
and fills the soul with a pure and ex- 
quisite joy. Who is this judge of 
my free acts? It cannot be myself 
for then my actions would always 
be above reproach. That interior 
voice which praises and blames, and 
which I call my conscience, is cer- 
tainly something of myself but, at 
the same time, it is something of God. 
Conscience is God present within us. 
God alone can put any obligation 
upon us. Reason points out duty, it 
does not create duty for otherwise 
every good that reason approves as 
such would be obligatory. Our will 
determines to do duty, it does not 
create duty, as otherwise every re- 
solve taken would be a duty. The 
superior mind of another man may 
enlighten my own mind as to what 
my duty is but it cannot impose duty 
on me any more than my own reason 
can. The will of another man may 
constrain me, but never oblige me 
unless it appears to me as the ex- 
pression of duty. The only plausible 
explanation of duty is that which 
makes it the voice of God speaking 
to me by my conscience. Hence the 
Moral Law implies the existence of 
God.—Kant. 
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ick Neer felt all out of 

sorts. He was giving in- 

different attention to his 

lessons at Walton Junior 
High. There was something on his 
mind that crowded out all other 
thoughts and, although he tried to 
concentrate on study, it seemed 
useless. 

The thing that was causing such 
mental disturbance on Dick’s part 
was this: After school tonight there 
was to be a selection of hockey 
players —a weeding-out process to 
determine the very best performers. 
Those picked would compose the 
team to oppose the crack players 
from Corina for the most important 
game of the season. 

Dick had a decided liking for 
hockey and was a splendid player, but 
as yet he hadn’t made the big team. 
The chief obstacle in his way was 
Jim Walters, his classmate and good 
friend, though occasionally they had 
hot arguments. What a shame that 
both boys should play the same posi- 
tion, goal tender! 

Dick and Jim had had a difference 
of opinion before school, with Jim 
coming off victorious. This, of 
course, didn’t help to put Dick in a 
satisfied state of mind. 

[t was now study period—with no 
talking allowed. Dick was gazing in- 
tently at his Latin book, apparently 
deeply absorbed, but the words meant 
nothing to him. 

“Why does Jim Walters always 
iave to keep me from getting ahead ?” 
ie grumbled to himself, ever and 
over. The more he dwelt on the 
subject, the greater his irritation at 
Jim became. An explosion of some 
sort was bound to come. Mechani- 
cally forming a spit-ball, he sent it 
with excellent aim. 

“Ouch!” 

This word of protesting pain shat- 
tered the silence of the study-hall. 
It came from Jim’s lips before he 
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Victory! 


By Joan LEE 


could hold back. For the spit-ball 
had landed on a sensitive part of his 
ear and it had stung! Jerking 
around quickly, he surprised a satis- 
fied grin on Dick’s face. 

“T’ll bounce a brick off your neck,” 
he threatened in a loud whisper. 
“You wait til . . .” 

But this whisper carried straight 
up to Miss Wall’s desk. Rising 
quickly to her feet, she interrupted, 
“Didn’t I say there was to be no 
talking? James Walters, stay in 
after classes are dismissed!” 

Dick Neel could hardly believe his 
ears. Was luck actually coming his 
way? He hadn’t hit Jim with any 
thought at all of keeping him away 
from the try-out. After this turn 
of affairs, Dick was able to apply 
himself studiously to work. The 
disturbing element of Jim’s rivalry 
was accidentally eliminated. But 
somehow, he didn’t feel really satis- 
fied. A little gnawing protest was 
hammering at his conscience. 

When school was dismissed, Dick 
hurried towards the door, but before 
he reached the exit, hesitated and 
started to turn back. “This isn’t 
fair,” he blamed himself. “I ought 
to get Jim out of the mixup.” 

But another teacher had come in 
to see Miss Wall, and they were talk- 
ing earnestly. Dick knew he couldn’t 
interrupt. He stayed for a little 
while longer, but as they seemed to 
be in for a regular conference, Dick 
slid out the door, not once glancing in 
Jim’s direction. 

Had he done so, he would have 
seen that Jim’s head was bowed in 
trouble. ‘The look on his face would 
have moved Dick to confess to Miss 
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Wall. Nor would he have bothered 
about being late for the gathering. 
Jim was too proud to say anything 
in his own defense. He knew he 
had broken one of the rules by talk- 
ing, but he wasn’t at fault. He told 
himself that Dick would explain. He 
was sure of it when he noticed him 
pausing near the door. But when he 
saw the teacher come in and absorb 
Miss Wall’s attention, he gave up. 
He decided they never would stop 
talking now. 

Jim was really worried about the 
situation. His father expected him 
to make the team, and he didn’t mean 
maybe. Being a very stern man, not 
given to nonsense of any sort, Jim 
knew he would have his hands full 
trying to make his dad understand 
how he lost out. No doubt he would 
call his son “softy.” “Oh, well,” he 
sighed, “I’m not going to squeal. 
Guess I'll live through it. I hope 
dad doesn’t tear things to pieces.” 


EANWHILE Dick lost no time get- 

ting to the rink where the try-out 

was to be held. The physical director 

eyed the different boys as they took 

their places. Suddenly he called out, 
“Where’s Jim Walters?” 

Silence greeted this question. All 
the other boys were older—in higher 
classes than Jim and Dick. They 
were the youngest members of the 
team, being only fourteen. 

“Dick, have you seen Jim?” asked 
Mr. Kirk, frowning with annoyance. 

“Yes, he’s had to stay in for 
breaking rules,” replied Dick slowly. . 
He was anxious to play and yet he 
couldn’t enter into the spirit of the 
thing. His treatment of Jim was the 
reason. He decided he would ex- 
plain the situation to the director. It 
was the only fair and square way 
out. But before he could proceed, 
Mr. Kirk broke in, “Breaking rules, 
eh? Not so good! Well, if he’s 
foolish enough to do that when he 
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knows what’s at stake, let him go to 
it.” 

The director wasted no further 
time on the subject, but told the boys 
to “snap into it.” 

Dick still had a chance to tell, if 
he held up the game. But one glance 
at Mr. Kirk’s set face caused his 
courage to ooze. He was sure the 
director would give him a severe cail, 
before all the fellows, for not mak- 
ing a clean breast of the matter be- 
fore. Even then, he mightn’t let Jim 
play. “Better let well enough alone,” 
he concluded. 

Dick played his very best. Mr. 
Kirk demanded this, of course, but 
with his keen rival out of the field, 
Dick’s excellent plays stood in the 
limelight. In fact, he had high hopes 
of being among the chosen few. And 
his hopes were not vain. For after 
the long, hard trial was over, his 
heart beat with joy to hear his name 
called out. At last, he was one of 
the players selected to play in the 
team. 

For the time being, he forgot 
about Jim. He whistled so cheer- 
fully and cut up so noisily that the 
other players told him to “cut it out.” 
“Save that pep,” they advised, 
“you'll need it for the big event.” 


Orv more dressed and out on the 
street, Dick came face to face with 
Jim Walters. 
stant, a look of dislike came over 


For one fleeting in- 


Jim’s face. But it vanished as 
quickly, and he asked heartily, “How 
did it go, kid ?” 

What was the matter with Dick’s 
tongue? He, usually so glib of 
speech, found it almost impossible to 
raise his voice. The unexpected 
meeting with Jim was like a slap in 
the face. He whom Dick had treated 
so shabbily and caused to lose his 
chance, acting just as if nothing had 
happened, made him feel very much 
ashamed of himself. How could 
Jim class him as anything but a mean 
sneak, one who'd fallen below the 
code of a true athlete? Finally he 
forced out the words, “All right.” 
He couldn’t manage one word more, 
and he wanted to get out of Jim’s 
sight before he felt any worse. All 
the way home he stormed at himself, 
“You’re nothing but a cheat. Why 
didn’t you tell the cold facts to Mr. 
Kirk so Jim’d get to the try-out? 
Afraid he’d beat you? Of course he 
would. But what of that? Any dub 
who growls when he’s fairly beaten’s 
a calf.” When Dick did reach his 
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own house, he felt about as big as a 
mushroom. 

“Hi, Dick, you lucky guy,” called 
his younger brother Sam, when he 
entered the living-room. Mr. Neel, 
who was seated nearby reading, 
nodded to Dick, and then asked Sam, 
“How’s that? Did he find a horse- 
shoe?” 

“Better’n that,” grinned Sam, 
looking with eyes of hero worship at 
Dick, “he’s goin’ to play with the big 
hockey team.” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Mr. Neel, 
dropping his paper and_ smiling 
bgoadly. ‘This is great news. Shake, 
Dick, old boy. You do me proud, as 
grandpop used to say.” 

Although Dick put a hand out to 
his father, his clasp was limp—his 
expression anything but that of a 
happy boy. Mr. Neel didn’t think he 
acted particularly joyful, but attribu- 
ted this to embarrassment, and a 
boyish dislike of being fussed over. 

All during supper Dick’s face was 
actually glum. Sam could think and 
talk only of hockey, but the mention 
of this sport seemed to make Dick 
look more gloomy every minute. 
Something must be in the wind, de- 
cided his father. Then Mr. Neel 
noticed that Dick wasn’t eating. He 
made several attempts to down some 
food, but apparently was unable to 
swallow it. At last the father became 
worried and asked: 

“What’s up, Dick? You're 
eating and you’ve lost your pep.” 

“T’m all right, dad,” replied Dick 
hastily, forcing some food down his 
throat. It was as tasteless as ashes, 
but at least this was making some pre- 
tense at eating. 

After Mr. Neel had finished his 
meal, he went to the library. He was 
positive something bothered Dick. 
Shrewdly he guessed it was some 
sort of moral struggle. So he wasn’t 
at all surprised a little later to hear a 
rap on the door. 

“Come,” he invited quickly. 

Dick walked slowly in, closing the 
door after him. “Dad,” he an- 
nounced, “I’m just a plain, low-down 
sneak.” 

“What!” 


not 


exclaimed the startled 
man. “That’s a strong expression, 
Dick. How come?” 

“T played a mean trick on a fellow. 
It kept him after school and I made 
the hockey team because he wasn’t 
there to outclass me. Gosh, I’m 
sorry now. Don’t want to play. 
He'll have to.” 

“How did it happen?” asked Mr. 
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Neel gently. He realized Dick was 
getting his own scolding from within. 
He didn’t need to add one word. 

“Jim Walters always beats me at 
hockey. Was thinking of that this 
afternoon. Got peeved. Shot a 
spit-ball at him. It stung him hard 
on the ear. He yelled. Said he’d fix 
me afterwards.” 

“Yes?” prompted = Mr. 
anxious to hear the rest. 

“Miss Wall had ordered no talk- 
ing,” continued Dick. She pounced 
on Jitn. Said he’d have to stay after 
classes. Of course that let me in on 
the final try-out without Jim as rival.” 

“Didn’t you say anything to Miss 
Wall?” demanded Mr. Neel sternly. 

“T was going to own up,” admitted 
Dick, “but another teacher came in 
and kept gabbing and gabbing. I 
waited as long as I dared, without 
being late. Then I beat it and didn’t 
get a chance to explain. At the rink 
the director asked me where Jim was. 
I said he was kept in because he 
broke rules. Was going to tell more, 
but Mr. Kirk broke in, muttering 
something about anyone breaking 
rules deserving what he got. Then 
he ordered us to play.” 

“You could have stepped up and 
told him in a few seconds,” pointed 
out Mr. Neel. 

“Yes, I know,” returned Dick, “but 
then I was afraid he’d ball me out 
for not telling the whole thing in the 
beginning. So I let it go—worked 
like everything and won a place. 
Now I don’t want it.” 


Neel, 


(D: NEEL sat silently thinking for 
a few moments. Then he said, 
“Of course you know 
straighten out this tangle.” 

“Yes, dad,” replied Dick humbly. 
“T’ll get the director on the wire, and 
things’ll be fixed in a jiffy.” 

“Wait, Dick,” suggested his 
father. “Don’t call from the house. 
Sam shouldn’t hear this part, you 
know.” 

“Thanks, dad, I'll beat it over to 
the corner drug store. They have a 
booth.” 

Dick ran quickly across, while his 
courage was high. Having given Mr. 
Kirk’s number, he was relieved to 
hear the operator say, “Line’s busy.” 

The same imp of smallness that 
had bothered him before, now urged 
him to go back home. “You made 
a try,” it insisted, “and couldn’t get 
Mr. Kirk. Let things slide.” But 
Dick’s real nature routed these sug- 
gestions by pleading, “Stick it out, 


how to 
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Dick; get the number. You couldn’t 
fool yourself before. You can’t 
now. Besides, dad trusts you.” 

Then Dick tried again, but some- 
one was still holding up Mr. Kirk’s 
wire. This time he gave the talker 
plenty of leeway. When he asked 
for Mr. Kirk once again, the 
operator got the number. How pain- 
fully his heart thumped when he 
heard Mr. Kirk replying! 

Dick blurted out the tale as fast 
as his tongue could talk, glad that the 
friendly shelter of the telephone 
booth hid his shamed face, ending, 
“T was going to explain after I told 
about Jim breaking rules, but you cut 
in and ordered us to play. Then I 
felt you’d ball me out for not telling 
in the first place. Gosh, I wanted a 
chance to play without Jim being 
around, but I didn’t feel right about 
it either and—oh well, you know 
what happened.” 

“Rats!” exclaimed Mr. Kirk. 
“This is a nice bunch of trouble.” 
Then, after a pause, he added, “Glad 
you owned up, Dick. I'll get Jim 
practising to make up for what he 
missed tonight.” 

When Dick returned to the house, 
Mr. Neel knew by his expression 
that everything was all right. The 
family were in the living-room, and 
no one but Mr. Neel knew the reason 
for Dick’s excursion. On the pre- 
text of looking at something in his 
father’s paper, Dick whispered in his 
ear, “All’s to the merry, dad.” 

Mr. Neel gave a satisfied smile in 
reply and answered, “That’s the real 
stuff, Dick. I knew it was in you. 
Glad you ousted that cheap sport be- 
fore he got the upper hand.” 

“Mother,” called Sam in a loud 
whisper, making sure that Dick 
heard, “Dick’s saying something 
about Mary. Bet he’s been out 
calling up a girl.” 

Dick grinned broadly at his brother 
and winked slowly, but he didn’t say 
one word, and Sam had to let it go 
at that. 


Oz next morning whén Dick 
entered the school grounds, Jim 
Walters came rushing up. Reaching 
out his hand, he exclaimed, “Put it 


here, old top. I saw you trying to 
pry Miss Wall loose from that yarner 
yesterday. Kirk told me the rest. Go 
ahead, play with the team. I won’t 
mind.” 

“Not by a jugful,” returned Dick. 

At last he was beginning to feel 
natural again. Ever since he’d met 
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Jim last night and received such a 
friendly greeting, he’d felt miserable. 
A lump came up in his throat which 
he couldn’t swallow. He felt some 
degrees better after he’d confessed to 
Mr. Kirk, but now, at last, he was 
like himself once more. 

“Well, here’s to victory!” ex- 
claimed Jim, after several vain at- 
tempts to persuade Dick to play. 

“Righto, here’s to victory!” echoed 
Dick. 

Although he spoke the same 
words, his meaning was entirely dif- 
ferent. Jim had no way of knowing 
that Dick’s mind was occupied with 
another subject. For Dick’s victory 
over self was causing him great satis- 
faction indeed. Many times greater 
than defeating a rival hockey team 
ever could give. 


Charles Garroll 


By M. V. KiLiian 


CHILD was born at An- 

napolis, Md., on September 

19, 1737, the son of Charles 

and Elizabeth Brooks Car- 
roll. The boy’s name was Charles 
Carroll, as was his father’s and his 
grandfather’s. The Carrolls had a 
grand home, plenty of servants, and 
heaps of money, because they were 
wealthy. Charles Carroll as he grew 
up had many things which the aver- 
age boys and girls of Colonial Days 
could not get easily. 

As a young man, his grandfather 
lived in England and was a clerk in 
the office of Lord Powis during the 
reign of James the Second. Because 
the Catholics in England were being 
persecuted for their Faith, the grand- 
father came to America and lived in 
the Maryland Colony, where he 
thought he would be able to worship 
God according to his belief. So, it 
came about when the younger Charles 
was born, his mother and father were 
living in Maryland as good Catholics. 

As Charles reached the age of ten, 
he was sent to the grammar school 
taught by the Jesuit Fathers at 
Bohemia, Harmon’s Manor, in 
Maryland, where it was certain he 
would receive the Catholic training 
which was so hard to get elsewhere. 
A cousin, John Carroll, was a pal of 
his at the same school. The Carrolls 
were not content to give these boys a 
mere grammar training, and they 
sent them across the ‘Atlantic to the 


Jesuit College at St. Omer in French 
Flanders to study classics. Charles 
remained there for six years, then he 
studied at Rheims for one year, also 
at the College Louis Le Grand in 
Paris for two years, and at Bourges 
he studied civil law for one year. 
After completing these studies, he 
went to London to study common law 
for about seven years. 


T THE age of twenty-eight he left 
London for America as one of 
the most finished scholars of his day. 
However, when he reached the land 
of his birth, he was scoffed and 
laughed at because .of his Catholic 
Faith, which he was proud of and 
practised faithfully. He was well 
prepared, though, to fight the battles 
of public and private life, and was 
not annoyed by the bigots of his day. 
His father gave him as his own a 
vast portion of land, which was 
known as Carrollton, Fredericks Co., 
Maryland. His wealth was estimated 
at $2,000,000, and his own account 
of the properties he received were 
40,000 acres of land, 20 houses in 
Annapolis, and two country places 
where he kept his home. 

When about thirty-one years of 
age he married Mary Darnell, who 
died fourteen years later. They had 
seven children, but four of them died 
when young. Mr. Carroll had but 
one son whom he outlived by several 
years. 

To distinguish him from the Car- 
rolls of the same name, we shall call 
him Charles Carroll of Carrollton. In 
four articles signed “The First Citi- 
zen” in the Maryland Gazette during 
1773, he stated that England was un- 
just in taxing the colonies without the 
consent of their representatives, who 
had been refused the right of repre- 
sentation by England. Naturally, 
then, the cry of the colonists rose up 
“Taxation without representation is 
Tyranny.” This stand won for Mr. 
Carroll the good will of the people 
and he was ever afterwards known 
as one of their best debaters and de- 
fenders. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton had 
many duties to perform for the 
Continental Congress. He was ap- 
pointed on the special committee to 
visit Canada and get the good will of 
the Canadian people, and if possible, 
their help in our struggle with Eng- 
land. He was elected a member of 
the Board of War of the Continental 
Congress, which office he held from 
1776 to 1779. He was a delegate to 
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the Congress from Maryland. The 
most remarkable of all the honors he 
held was that of being one of the 
fifty-six signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. This document de- 
clared to England that our colonies 
were free, sovereign and independent 
states, and it is this event which is 
celebrated in the United States of 
America each year on July 4th as 
Independence Day. 

Mr. Carroll held office in the 
United States Senate from 1789 to 
1791 and when Congress passed the 
law that it was unlawful for a person 
to hold office in Congress and the 
State legislature, he resigned his 
place in the United States Senate to 
retain his Maryland seat in the Senate 
where he served until 1801. He acted 
on the committee which fixed the 
boundary between Maryland and 
Virginia. He and Mr. Lee of Vir- 
ginia were the main ones who wanted 
the national capital at Philadelphia 
for ten years and then to be removed 
to the Potomac in the District of 
Columbia. 


} & 1827, Charles Carroll was 
elected one of the directors of the 


B. & O. Railroad, and his last public 
act was to lay the cornerstone of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Building 
on July 4, 1828. It is known to be 
a fact that the land on which St. 
Charles’ College, Baltimore, is built 
was given by Mr. Carroll. 

It is believed that Mr. Carroll 
risked most in signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence as Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, for he said as 
he did so, “They cannot mistake me 
now!” Unlike many of the wealthy 
men of his time, he did not try to 
safeguard or protect his property and 
money by joining the Loyalists rather 
than the Whigs. His thirty years of 
public life covered the most eventful 
period in the history of the United 
States. As a politician he was quick 
to decide and prompt to act. He was 
eager to do really more than he 
planned, rather than fall below the 
goal. He was counted a_ good 
speaker and his educational training 
made him an efficient teacher. 

Charles Carroll was a faithful 
Catholic; he had a chapel in his own 
home, and was a regular communi- 
cant when Mass was said there each 
month. He was happy whenever he 


could assist the priest at Mass and 
was eager to be present at the Divine 
Office. 


ARROLL was pictured before 

his death as a small, old man, 
with a large nose, a slanting chin and 
small eyes which sparkled like the 
stars, when he was delighted or 
deeply interested in a talk. His head 
was small, his hair white, long and 
silky, and his forehead contained 
plenty of wrinkles. His manners 
were the best, his courtesy unfailing, 
and his regard for the rights of 
others was known to all. In his last 
days, he said: “I have enjoyed good 
health, I have been blessed with 
great wealth, prosperity, and most of 
the good things which the world can 
bestow—public approbation, esteem, 
applause; but what I now look back 
on with the greatest satisfaction to 
myself is that I have practised the 
duties of my religion.” 

Mr. Carroll died a peaceful death 
in his ninety-sixth year, in the pres- 
ence of his children, grandchildren, 
and old servants, at Doughoregan 
Manor near Baltimore on November 


14, 1832. 
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Had nowhere to lie in rest. 


TATU 10 VAULT AUC 


 powngl Else had a heavier cross 
Than the one I bear today, 
And the path were far too steep for me 
Had not somebody lead the way. 


Somebody Else had a sadder heart 
Than the weary one in my breast ; 
Somebody’s aching thorn-crowned Head, 


Somebody Else’s tired Hands 
And Somebody’s wounded Feet 
Were never too weary to minister, 
And Somebody’s smile was sweet. 


Somebody &lse 


Somebody Else’s Head was bent, 

Not with the weight of years, 

And the light in Somebody’s beautiful Eyes 
Was dimmed by many tears. 


Somebody Else’s love was spent, 
And tears were wept in vain; 
Shall I then, count my weepings cost 


Or grudge a little pain? 


But away past life’s dull gloaming, 
Across the Crystal Sea, 

Somebody Else and I shall love, 
For all Eternity. 


Somebody Else was left alone, 
Beneath an olive tree: 

And nobody cared for Somebody Else 
More than they do for me. 
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A RIME OF THE ROOD AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Charles L. 
O’Donnell. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. Price: $2.00. 


ARROWS OF DESIRE. By James 
M. Hayes. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. Price: $1.50. 


To those who have read and enjoyed 
the poems of Father O’Donnell as they 
appeared in various Catholic publica- 
tions, this collection of them, to which 
others have been added, will prove wel- 
come indeed. 

The title piece, by far the longest 
poem in the book, is a rhyme of the 
Cross and the power of the Cross. It 
is filled with passionate mysticism and 
abounds in imagery. In all of the sixty 
odd poems there breathes that air of 
gentle and unmistakable Catholicism so 
characteristic in the singings of this 
priest-poet. His poems about Our Lady 
are charming beyond words and his 
two offerings, “The Spanish Stairs— 
Rome” and “At Shakespeare’s Grave” 
are veritable gems of poetic expression. 

The poems of James M. Hayes are: 

ef arrow songs 
Desire hath aimed to reach 
he singing Heart of God.” 

The religious touch is manifest 
throughout. God, the Hand of . God, 
His goodness and His beauty are seen 
in all that this poet’s eyes behold. A 
delicate note of immortal hope and 
longing betrays itself frequently. To 
all there clings an aroma of deep medi- 
tation and thoughtfulness. “Old Nuns,” 
is most appealing and clamors for quo- 
tation, while his exquisite apostrophe to 
Keats throbs with pathos and under- 
standing. 


WE BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY. 
Edited by Sidney Strong. Coward- 
McCann, New York. Price: $1.50. 


A question ever uppermost in the 
hearts of men and one which of late 
has received a good deal of publicity 
is, “What comes after death?” 

Ages ago the pagan said, “Man does 
not wholly die.” In a rather formidable 
symposium entitled, “We Believe in 
Immortality,” we have a modern echo 
of this assertion. In his volume Sidney 


Strong has gathered together the 
affirmations of belief in immortality of 
one hundred prominent men and women 
from all walks of life. 

If the popularity and sale of the book 
depended upon the prestige, originality 
and multifariousness of those repre- 
sented, its success were assured. There 
are contributions in verse by Countee 
Cullen and Vachel Lindsay; statements 
from such clergymen as Bishop Man- 
ning, Rabbi Wise, John Haynes Holmes, 
and Harry Emerson Fosdick; an account 
of the medium “Walter” by L. R. G. 
Crandon; and answers from men and 
women as diversified in opinion and 
position, as Helen Keller, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Margaret Deland, Edwara A. 
Filene, Mary Woolley, and Professor 
Millikan. 

The Catholic dogma is ably and suc- 
cinctly put forth by Rev. Dr. John A. 
Ryan of the Catholic University, who 
proves the immortality of the soul from 
Scripture and reason. 

To those groping in the darkness of 
infidelity, in the emptiness of atheism, 
or to those perplexed as to the question 
of personal immortality this book will 
undoubtedly prove a help. To the Catho- 
lic, however, its many weird vagaries 
of belief must of necessity contain 
several blatant discords, be filled with 
a specious Orientalism, and show forth 
unmistakable pantheistic tendencies. 

Hence it can hardly be recommended 
to the average Catholic reader. It 
might interest the college professor, or 
the professor of theology or philosophy. 
But for the most of us, suffice it that 
we take to heart the thrilling words of 
Jesus Christ: “I am the Resurrection 
and the Life; he that believeth in Me 
though he be dead shall live, and he 
that liveth and believeth in Me shall not 
die forever.” 


TO THEE I COME;; or the efficacy 
of praying to Our Blessed Mother. 
By Canon de St. Laurent. Trans- 
lated from the French by E. Leacy. 
P. J. Kennedy & Sons, New York. 
Price: $1.50. 


Every devoted child is glad when 
his mother’s praises are sounded. Like- 
wise every good Catholic rejoices when 
some pious author adds new light to 
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the glory of Our Lady. Gladly then, 
do we recommend this book. There is 
a dominant note of sincerity through- 
out. It is an outpouring of a heart full 
of love. The theme of each chapter is 
woven around some event in Our 
Lady’s life. The author’s motive in 
writing was vividly to portray Mary’s 
willingness to assist us in all our cares. 
He is to be congratulated on the way 
he accomplished this end. All who 
read this volume will be moved to re- 
new their devotion to the Mother of 
God. 


THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE 
UNITED STATES (1843-1929. By 
Sister Mary Eulalia Herron, Ph.D. 
The Macmillan Book Company, New 
York. Price: $5.00. 


The world is ever ready to acclaim a 
new hero or heroine. It is ever eager 
to enthuse over an outstanding athlete 
or the performer of some great me- 
chanical enterprise. But there is one 
group of heroines on whom it bestows 
scant praise—our Sisters. These victors 
are seldom crowned with earthly laurel. 
Rather, at times their efforts are 
thwarted and their accomplishments 
belittled. Undaunted, they wage an un- 
compromising warfare against vice, 
ignorance and disease. 

Every day they perform miracles of 
self-denial, and only in the great book 
of life are their noble actions inscribed. 
While we admire their humility, we 
must lament the fact, that such real 
attainments are only too infrequently 
brought to light. So we find much 
pleasure in recommending this book 
about the Sisters of Mercy, or as a 
venerable prelate called them, “The 
angels of mercy.” 

Sister Mary Eulalia tells us with a 
becoming modesty of the labors of her 
fellow Sisters in the United States dur- 
ing the past eighty-five years. The 
various chapters treat of their estab- 
lishment and subsequent work in many 
dioceses throughout the country. The 
matter is not merely statistical, but 
maintains ones interest all the way 
through. One marvels as the story 
progresses. Only a whole-hearted trust 
in God alone could have enabled the 
Sisters to perform such feats of Chris- 
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tian love and social service. From the 
small colony first established at Pitts- 
burgh, they gradually broadened out 
until they now have convents in the 
majority of our dioceses. In_ these 
centers great-souled women daily go 
forth to instruct in the class room, to 
nurse in the hospital and to care for 
the orphan and aged. This pleasing 
volume should meet with unlimited 
popularity for three reasons; first, be- 
cause of the edification and information 
it contains; secondly, because every 
American should know and appreciate 
the mammouth labors these saintly 
souls have undergone in the formation 
of our beloved country, and lastly be- 
cause of its pleasure-affording literary, 
and interesting style. May then the 
efforts of Sister Mary Eulalia inspire 
other Sisterhoods to chronicle for our 
edification their splendid work for 
humanity. 


THE HEROIC LIFE OF SAINT 
VINCENT DE PAUL. By Henri 
Lavedan of the French Academy. 
Longmans, Greene & Co., New York. 
Price: $2.50. 


To utilize successfully the lives of the 
saints as themes for classic biography 
appears to be a racial talent of the 
French. Montalembert found it easy 
enough to write the Life of St. Eliza- 
beth without leaving his literary ped- 
estal. Lacardaire imitated him in his 
Life of St. Dominic. Not many years 
ago Bazin offered to the public a life 
of Charles De Foucauld, which, while 
not recording the history of a man yet 
canonized, was, nevertheless, pure 
hagiography. Bazin did not show his 
art protrusively in those pages; but 
they bear sufficient witness to the 
ability of the author. Only a few 
months ago Lucie Delarue Maldrus 
published a life of the Little Flower 
which Michael Williams commits him- 
self to say is the “most remarkable of 
all the many books devoted to St. 
Therese.” No small praise when one 
reflects that Little Flower literature is 
an extensive department by itself. Now 
Henri Lavedan offers us this Life of 
St. Vincent de Paul which instead of 
causing a minoration of his reputation 
has become the rage of Paris, and, 
translated by Helen Younger Chase, is 
on the way to being a best seller among 
religious publications in America. 

This life will not tire even the most 
sensitive literary taste. There glitters 
from it a hot, concise realism which re- 
minds one of some of Victor Hugo’s 
best passages. It is not the calculating 
sort of biography which is the approved 
style for saints’ lives in English. It is 
out and out a gentle homage paid to a 
saint by encompassing his history in a 
halo of belles lettres. The following 
will illustrate the kind of literary treats 
one stumbles over on every page. “In 
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1586 came the plague. In Paris alone 
thirty thousand persons died of it. 
Three-quarters of France was unculti- 
vated and in a state of desolation, 
abandoned by the peasants, plowed only 
by war and fertilized by the dead. The 
planting and sowing was left to the 
wolves and crows. In the districts near 
the center of the contest places were 
taken, retaken, put to the sword and to 
the flame, starved; their inhabitants 
were drowned or hanged, no matter 
which side they took, since victory, con- 
stantly shifting, perched on the banners 
now of one party and now of the other.” 


THE POPE AND ITALY. By Wil- 
fred Parsons, S.J. The America 
Press, New York. Price: $1.50. 


The editor of AMERICA puts on the 
market, for the benefit of those who are 
interested in the recent adjustments be- 
tween the Papacy and the Italian gov- 
ernment, this brief commentary on 
those adjustments. It will appeal not 
to Catholic readers only, but to anyone 
who seeks acquaintance with the more 
notable high-lights of history. In an 
appendix it reports the authentic text 
of the documents stating the correction 
of Italian affairs. It will straighten 
notions which hasty press notices have 
confused. 

Father Parsons throws the treaty 
into its proper political and social focus 
by supplying an historical sketch of the 
events in 1870, and showing how 
Italian sentiment was affected by the 
classic protest of the five Vatican 
prisoners. 

This volume needs no recommenda- 
tion to those who would care to know 
something of this latter of two inter- 
nationally important events, with which 
it has been their privilege to be con- 
temporary — the World War and the 
Vatican treay and concordat. 


THE LAY APOSTOLATE. By Rev. 
John J. MHarbrecht, S.T.D. RB. 
Herder, St. Louis, Mo. Price: $3.50. 


A book dealing with a special depart- 
ment of an enterprise which is of late 
taking on progressively increasing 
dimensions — Catholic lay action. The 
special content of this volume is con- 
fined to parish organizations for wel- 
fare work. In so far as a text can 
impart rules for meeting problems which 
assume an altogether individual com- 
plexion in the concrete, Dr. Harbrecht 
does it in this volume. This contribu- 
tion to the new literature on the lay 
apostolate is the fruit of much travel, 
observation and consultation. German 
welfare methods are extensively intro- 
duced, for it seems that with respect to 
parochial organized charities, Germany 
has had the benefit of longer experience 
and of a better classified discussion of 
its theories. 
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It is a very hopeful prospect—the part 
which the laity can play in apostolic 
activities, and which they are being in- 
vited successfully to play. Still, lay ac- 
tivity is nothing new. It is but a modern 
episode of something which has been 
for mysterious reasons suspended. One 
acquainted with American Church his- 
tory in the early years of our national 
life, knows how effectually the Propa- 
gation Societies of Lyons, Paris, Munich 
and Vienna assisted the diocesans of 
American sees, when money meant prac- 
tically everything from building to inter- 
mittent ministrations to the scattered 
faithful. The great medieval cathedrals 
which will, perhaps, always represent 
the supreme achievements of art, were 
planted in central Europe by the activi- 
ties of lay-folk—of the master crafts- 
men who designed and built them, of the 
farmer who gave his cow, or the lady 
her ring, or the damsel her Sunday 
bonnet to be sold at auction to finance 
the construction. 

The pastor who is contemplating the 
organization. of parish welfare so- 
cieties will be helped by these essays of 
a priest who has devoted his life to the 
study of them. 


PIUS X. By Rene Bazin. Translated 
by the Benedictines of Talacre. Price: 
$2.25. 


This latest biography of the Pope of 
the Eucharist is a distinct addition to 
recent Catholic literature. Its simple, 
unassuming style, with little homely in- 
cidents related here and there, ad- 
mirably reflects the life of the great 
Pontiff who from boyhood to the papal 
throne always found his real place 
among the poor and lowly. 

Pius X was one of the greatest of the 
Popes. To him is due the great devo- 
tion to the Eucharist that is now so 
finely prevalent in the Catholic world. 
Other great acts of his pontificate in- 
clude the reform of sacred music and 
the beginning of the Codification of the 
Canor. Law. Pius X was great as a 
scholar, great as a statesman, but he 
was greatest as a Saint. Though not 
yet canonized by the Church, he has 
found a place in the heart of the Catho- 
lic world that makes it seem sure the 
Church will not be long in raising him 
to the honors of the altar. 

Rene Bazin, distinguished member of 
the French Academy, has found a 
worthy subject for his facile pen. To 
the Benedictines of Talacre, the English- 
speaking Catholic owes a debt of grati- 
tude for their splendid translation of 
this timely book. 

Devotion to Pius X would be far 
greater if more knew about his saintly 
life. This is the reason that we urge 
all to procure a copy of this book. It is 
simple enough for the young, and 
withal is well suited to inform and edify 
the older class of readers. 
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CHURCH ETIQUETTE. By Right 
Rev. J. H. Schutz. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price: $1.00. 


Holy Mother Church requires of her 
priests and bishops the strictest adher- 
ence to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church. The violation of any rubric 
in the ceremonies of the altar makes the 
minister guilty of sin, either venial or 
mortal, depending upon whether the 
matter is grave or light. To act with 
indifference and carelessness while 
celebrating the most holy mysteries of 
our religion, does not speak well for 
those who have been consecrated for 
the ministration of the blessed treasures 
of our Catholic faith. 

But if the Church requires so much 
of her ministers, it does not mean that 
her faithful lay folk are to sit back and 
take their religion in a sort of let-the- 
other-fellow-do it. Every member of 
the Church is a living member of the 
mystical body of Christ. Each one has 
his part to do in the functioning of that 
great body. If the hands and feet do 
not cooperate with the head, then that 
body will not accomplish much, either 
for itself or mankind. 

In the architecture of our great 
Churches we may notice the one thing 
so outstanding in the plan of the struc- 
ture. Every thing in the edifice points 
to the main altar where resides the 
Eucharistic Christ. Every thing should 
center on Him. Every avenue in our 
churches should point to Him. All in 
the church should remember that they 
are in the presence of the Lover of 
Mankind. Every thing in our churches 
should leave only one thought in our 
mind and that is that, “Jesus Christ is 
with us.” 

Religious deportment in church is 
absolutely an essential. If we ever had 
the pleasure of touring Europe and India 
we would see visible manifestations of 
sincere belief in the presence of God. 
The religious exactness and the deport- 
ment of pagans would astound one. 
Their bows, their genuflections, their 
ceremonies and rites would make some 
Catholics ashamed of themselves. 

Behavior and conduct inside the 
church during the celebration of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass should be the most 
exact. Every individual should consider 
seriously that Jesus Christ is again 
offering Himself up for their sins. 

The church has her “Compendium 
Sacrae Liturgiae” for the ministers; 
and now we have a companion volume 
in CuurcH Etiquette for the faithful. 
Father Schutz has in a very practical 
way brought home the fact that some of 
the faithful are forgetful of the august 
mystery of the altar. 

In his first chapter he builds the 
foundation for his book with the basic 
principles of solid theology. God’s glory 
is the first thought and all others follow 


that. The best chapter is the second. 
In it he tells the reader many little 
things that strike home. The mention of 
ushers, collectors, organists, soloists, 
Mass servers and sacristans may open 
up a vista to the Catholic man and 
woman. In this volume of only 104 
pages, we have a book that should be 
in every Catholic home and in every 
pastor’s study. 


RENOUNCEMENT IN DANTE. By 
Sister Mary Rose Gertrude, C.S.C. 
Longmans Green & Co., New York. 
Price: $1.75. 


Self renunciation and spirit of sacri- 
fice is a basic principle of Catholic life. 
It is not surprising then to behold it 
underlying the works of our Catholic 
poets. It would be surprising if the 
contrary were true. Yet it is startling 
to see how Dante could create, out of 
this principle, a Divine Comedy. The 
author of this delightful volume shows 
us, with an artistic taste, how this has 
been done. After a brief survey of a 
number of prominent Catholic poets 
from Crawshaw to Kilmer whose themes 
were not lacking in a true spirit of 
renunciation and after exposing the 
dearth of this spirit in non-Catholic 
poets, she hastens to tell us that Dante, 
having been hurled from a pedestal of 
honor and esteem, was sent into exile 
which, while it confined his body to a 
limited space, opened his mind to a 
happy realization that the cross was at 
once a defeat and a victory, that re- 
nunciation of earth and _ self-sacrifice 
was an essential condition for that re- 
ward to come. 

The author points out that it was this 
praiseworthy spirit of renunciation 
around which Dante weaved his theme 
and built up his Divine Comedy. In 
the Inferno, sins of pride, lust, envy, 
avarice, etc., are punished according to 
the degree of selfishness that prompted 
them; in the Paradiso, the virtue of 
prudence, justice, fortitude, etc., are re- 
warded according to the degree of 
selflessness that fostered them. 

Some commentators have failed 
utterly to realize that the Divine Comedy 
has this essential note of Catholicism, 
or perhaps they never advert to the fact. 
Others have given us wrong ideas en- 
tirely. Yet the understanding of this 
principle as explained in this volume, 
smoothes out the wrinkled notions which 
appreciative but unsuspecting com- 
mentators may have given us. It also 
makes for a more pleasant and happier 
re-reading of Dante and for a higher 
appreciative value of the man and his 
work. 

Dante has been the subject of much 
study and speculation; volumes dealing 
with almost every phase of Dante him- 
self and his poetry have found untram- 
meled way into print. Yet this little 
volume is distinctive and exclusive, for 


by means of the author’s deep and pro 
found learning, her scholarly and ar 
tistic handling of the subject, we are 
given not only a delightful and interest 
ing book but also a clearer and true: 
insight into Dante. 


EUCHARISTIC WHISPERINGS 
Adapted by Rev. Winifrid Herbst, 
S.D.S. Society of the Divine Word, 
St. Nazianz, Wis. 


The purpose of this devotional work 
is to cultivate in the hearts of men, an 
ardent love for Christ Jesus, especially 
by devotion to his last and wonderiu! 
gift to men— The Blessed Sacrament. 
Nothing is so human, so appealing to 
the hearts of men as the little “whisper- 
ings” that are found in this little 
volume. They are the fervent and sin- 
cere pleadings of a lover, a personal 
friend of Christ. The words are ex- 
pressions of tender appeal, filled over 
with simplicity, sincerity and human- 
ness. 


SELECTED POEMS. By Aline Kil- 
mer. Doubleday, Doran Co., New 
York. Price: $1.50. 

It does seem that almost every stray 
poem coming from the pen of Aline 
Kilmer, and gracing the pages of one 
or other of our current magazines, has 
been of the kind that fairly clamors for 
inclusion in one’s scrap book. Hence 
this volume of her SELECTED Poems, is 
indeed welcome. 

Divided into five parts, it contains 
some fifty odd poems nearly all of 
which bear the unmistakable character- 
istics of Mrs. Kilmer’s verse: a wistiul 
and at times plaintive poignancy, to- 
gether with an appealing strain of 
mother love and a ringing courageous- 
ness, which give us what the author of 
the Machabees terms a “joining of a 
man’s heart to a woman’s thought.” 

In the first part are found poems of 
home and family, of Deborah and 
Christopher who brought dandelions, 
and of Michael who “brought an 
autumn leaf . . . beautiful as death.” 
Her lines to her now dead son Michael, 
are among the most beautiful and mov- 
ing in the whole book. 

The second part contains poems, for 
the most, written to her husband Joyce 
Kilmer. One wishes that in this sec- 
tion Mrs. Kilmer had included her, 
“Sometime It May Be Pleasing to Re- 
member,” with its tender heartcry. 

Farther on in the book is the oit 
quoted “Candles That Burn.” The 
closing pages are given over to poems 
that seem to have come from the very 
deeps of her heart, prayerful and stir- 
ring. 

The book is attractively bound, excep- 
tionally well arranged, and the type 
pleasing. These qualities, added to the 
intrinsic merits of the contents, render 
SeLecteD PoremMs worthy of sincere 
recommendation. 
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Garly Gatholic Missions in China 


No. 1 CUnder the Great Khan 


E READ in the works of the 
old historian Matthew Paris 
as follows: 

_ “In the year 1240 a de- 
testable nation of Satan, to wit, the 
countless army of Tartars, broke 
loose from its mountain-environed 
home, and piercing the solid rocks 
of the Caucasus, poured forth like 
devils from Tartarus. Swarming 
like locusts over the face of the 
earth, they have brought terrible de- 
vastation to the eastern parts of Eu- 
rope, laying it waste with fire and 
carnage. 

“After having passed through the 
land of the Saracens, they have razed 
cities, cut down forests, overthrown 
fortresses, pulled up vines, destroyed 
gardens, killed townspeople and 
peasants. If perchance they have 
spared any suppliants, they have 
forced them, reduced to the lowest 
condition of slavery, to fight in the 
foremost ranks against their own 
neighbors. 

“They are inhuman and beastly, 
rather monsters than men, thirsting 
for and drinking blood, tearing and 
devouring the flesh of dogs and men, 
dressed in ox-hides, armed with plates 
of iron, short and stout, thickset, 
strong, invincible, indefatigable, their 
backs unprotected, their breasts cov- 
ered with armor; drinking with de- 
light the pure blood of their flocks, 
with strong, big horses, which eat 
branches and even trees, and which 
they have to mount by the help of 
three steps on account of the short- 
ness of their thighs. 

“They are without human laws, 
know no comforts, are more ferocious 
than lions or bears, have boats made 
of ox-hides, which ten or twelve of 
them have in common; they are able 
to swim or to manage a boat, so that 
they can cross the largest and swift- 
est rivers without let or hindrance, 
drinking turbid or muddy water when 
blood fails them as a beverage. They 
have one-edged swords and daggers, 
are wonderful archers, and spare 
neither age, nor sex, nor condition. 

“They wander about with their 
flocks and their wives, who are taught 
to fight like men. And so they came 
with the swiftness of lightning to the 
confines of Christendom, ravaging 
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and slaughtering, striking everyone 
with terror and incomparable horror.” 

For some years before 1240, the 
Tartar armies had been all too well 
known in Russia; then Liegnitz in 
Poland and Pest in Hungary fell be- 
fore them. Terror reigned through- 
out Europe, and the calmest of all 
the sovereigns of the day, King Louis 
of France, could take upon himself to 
say nothing more than this: “Let us 
look to Heaven for support and con- 








Editor’s Note 


HE martyrdom of three of our 

young Missionaries in China — 
Fathers Walter Coveyon, Godfrey Hol- 
bein, Clement Seybold—and the death 
from typhoid of Father Constantine 
Leach, have been an indescribable shock 
to their relatives, their religious brethren, 
and friends. The lack of details in re- 
gard to this fourfold tragedy and the 
failure of our Missionaries to send us 
their accustomed quota of missionary 
letters, are evidence of the unsettled con- 
ditions in our mission district in Hunan, 
China. Our readers are urgently urged 
to remember in their prayers our mis- 
sionary priests and Sisters in China. 

In this issue we are substituting for 
our regular department—“The Passion- 
ists in China”—four articles describing 
the beginnings of the Catholic Church 
in China. As an historical study they 
will be instructive, and as a story of 
heroism and self-sacrifice they have all 
the interest of a romance. Our regular 
department will appear in the July issue. 








solation. If they come, these Tar- 
tars, we will drive them back into 
their Tartarus; or it may be tha 
they will send us to Heaven. “s 
But no such tremendous issue was 
to be decided: as suddenly as they 
had come, the invading Tartars dis- 
appeared again into the plains and 
mountains of Asia. For a long time 
their warlike doings in Asia Minor, 
in Persia, in Syria, and even in North 
Africa, were reported in the countries 
of Europe. But only their descend- 
ants, the Turks—and at a much later 
time—were destined to try the faith 
and the heroism of our ancestors. 
The Tartars had abandoned their 
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conquests in Europe—only tempor- 
arily, as they thought—for the reason 
that news had come that their ruler 
in the distant Orient was dead: their 
law was that the nobles of the invad- 
ing horde must return to take part in 
the election of a new sovereign. 

The Tartars went back to war, 
after that, but they limited their cam- 
paigns, henceforth, to Asia and to the 
easternmost reaches of Europe. 
Tales as horrible as those of the in- 
vasions of Poland and Hungary con- 
tinued to reach the ears of Western- 
ers; but, strange to say, these reports 
came as often as not from the lips 
of Mohammedans, the traditional 
enemies of Christendom. The con- 
quests of the Tartars continued; but 
now they were being accomplished in 
China, in the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago, and in the Moslem 
countries of the Levant. 

Now the time had come when 
Christendom, far from being invaded 
by the terrible warriors from Cen- 
tral Asia, was appealed to for help. 
The Mongol Empire of the Tartars 
had cutgrown itself and the soldiers 
of the Orient were learning, as the 
Christian Crusaders had learned be- 
fore them, that the followers of Mo- 
hammed were hard fighters. 

Tartar ambassadors came to the 
Pope. Whether they were sincere in 
all their statements, or whether they 
were merely seeking a way through 
which an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance with Christian princes might be 
affected, we cannot possibly tell at 
this late time; but it is certain that 
they told the Pope that their Great 
Khan in the distant East was well 
disposed toward Christians and would 
welcome missionaries if the Pope 
would send them into his dominions. 

Eventually the missionaries were 
sent. But the Mongol Empire had 
outgrown itself: the underlords of 
the Great Khan, when they were sta- 
tioned in regions distant from his 
capital, did not always receive the 
missionaries with the favor that had 
been promised. 


ESPITE the depredations by the 


Tartars in Poland and in 
Hungary the people of Europe had 
—or thought they had—good reasons 
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for believing that these ambassadors 
might be sincere. In those times 
of insecurity, when long voyages or 
overland excursions could be the lot 
of only a few, the most sinister ac- 
counts of distant regions were easily 
believed ; but the most wonderful and 
alluring stories, also, would be cred- 
ited: “His dominions contained the 
monstrous ants that dug gold and the 
fish that gave the purple; they pro- 
duced all manner of precious stones 
and all the famous aromatics. With- 
in them was found the Fountain of 
Youth; the pebbles which give light, 
restore sight, and render the posses- 
sor invisible; the Sea of Sand was 
there, stored with fish of wondrous 
savor; and the River of Stones was 
there also; besides a subterranean 
stream whose sands were of gems. 

“His palace was built after the plan 
of that which Saint Thomas erected 
for the Indian King Gondopharus. . . 
He was waited on by seven kings at 
a time, by sixty dukes and three hun- 
aed and sixty-five counts; twelve 
archbishops sat on his right hand, and 
twenty bishops on his left, besides the 
patriarch of Saint Thomas’s, the pro- 
topope of the Sarmagantians and the 
archprotopope of Susa, where the 
royal residence was.” 

There are the words of the famous 
orientalist Sir Henry Yule and ana- 
lyze a letter which had come into 
Europe from the distant East about 
the year 1165. “Presbyter Joh- 
annes,” the writer had called himself, 
“by the power and virtue of God 
and of the Lord Jesus Christ, Lord 
of Lords.” He‘was a great emper- 
or, he said, and a true Christian. 
Who wrote this letter we shall prob- 
ably never know; but it was copied 
and recopied and created in Europe 
the indelible impression that, some- 
where in the mysterious depths of 
Asia, there was a great potentate who 
was the friend of Christians and who 
would make them welcome there. 


(sy IT was that when the emper- 
ors of North China‘ realized 
that the Saracens and the Christians 
of Armenia and of Trebizond were 
hindering their progress in the Near 
East, and requested the friendship of 
the Pope, it was natural enough that 
many in Europe, in spite of all that 
had passed, should recall this old let- 
ter of 1165 and believe that, after all, 
the Great Khan of the Mongols and 
Tartars might himself be a Chris- 
tian. It was hoping against reason- 
able probability, in a sense. Yet 


there was more justification for it 
than the letter alone. 

Certainly reports had come through 
from Russia, Poland and Hungary of 
hordes of Christian captives being 
driven away by the Tartars into the 
unfathomed wastes of the East. 
And some, like that King Hayton of 
Armenia who ended his days as a 
simple monk in France, could tell a 
firsthand and authentic tale derived 
from sad experience, and running 
quite counter to all optimistic illu- 
sions. 

But those who had been captives of 
the Tartars often had a different story 
to tell. They seem to have been of 
all nations — Russians, Poles, Hun- 
garians, Germans, and even English 
and French. These people reported 
that they were not troubled in mat- 
ters of religion and that, having be- 
come subjects of the Great Khan, 
instead of his enemies, they were al- 
lowed to engage in their crafts un- 
molested. 

We hear of an Englishman who 
was a military ambassador from one 
of the Tartar armies, of a Hungarian 
who was a soldier or officer among 
them, of Germans who were miners 


and metal-workers, and of a Parisian - 


goldsmith—captured in Eastern Eu- 
rope—who ended his days tranquilly 
at the court of Karakorum not far 
from Pekin making objects of art for 
the Khan and, for his own satisfac- 
tion, irons in which to bake holy 
wafers and even rich vestments that 
might be worn by Christian priests. 
Whenever these people were en- 
countered by Europeans — as they 
were, more and more frequently, 
when at last the Catholic mission- 
aries made their way to the heart of 
the Mongol Empire—they made the 
sole complaint that, while they were 
left free to worship, they lacked the 
spiritiial comfort of priests of their 
own religion. 

Other subjects of the Great Khan 
who were not, and who had never 
been, captives were also Christians. 
They formed nations whose territor- 
ies had been annexed to the Mongol 
Empire and who had sworn fidelity 
to its rulers. Such were the Alan- 
ians of the Caucasus. The princes 
of this nation wrote to the Pope, and 
from the very court of the Great 
Khan himself, to request that priests 
be assigned to them in China. This 
was at a later period, when success- 
ful missions had been established 
and then allowed to fall away to 
nothing in the Far East; but the 


Alanians had brought Christianity 
with them from the Caucasus long 
before the first Catholic missionaries 
were sent into China. 


CE rumors about Christianity 
in Northeastern Asia were of 
course encouraging. There was still 
another factor which made men think 
seriously of the necessity of estab- 
lishing missions there. This factor 
was a commercial one. For many 
centuries—as far back as the time of 
the Roman Empire—there had been 
trade between Europe and the East. 

It is well known that the aristo- 
crats of imperial Rome were very 
fond of arraying themselves magnifi- 
cently and that what was rare and 
costly made a particular appeal to 
their vanity. We learn, and not with- 
out some surprise that a favorite ma- 
terial for dress among them came to 
be silk. Our surprise is quite justi- 
fied, because in those days the silk- 
worm was entirely unknown both in 
Europe and in the Levant. The 
source of the ancient Roman supply 
has been discovered. It was China. 

Scholars have also been able to 
trace some of the routes over which 
this commodity was brought into Eu- 
rope. They were at first overland 
ones and it appears that the silk was 
generally transferred from caravan 
to caravan until it reached the eastern 
ports of the Mediterranean, whence 
it was brought by ship to Rome. Thus 
the definite firsthand knowledge that 
could be obtained about China was 
very slight because the people who 
brought in the silk had — at least 
usually—never been to China. 

But there came to be some ac- 
quaintanceship between the Orient 
and the Occident in spite of that, for 
a letter has come down that was ad- 
dressed by a Chinese sovereign to the 
great Roman emperor “An-Tun”’— 
who was none other than Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. Then, during 
the first century A. D., Western mar- 
iners learned how to avail themselves 
of the trade-winds of the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean and so make 
their way to Ceylon and back once 
every year. There they must have 
heard much about China, for it was 
there that the silk which was brought 
by sea was transferred to their ships. 

The missionaries who went to 
China by the ocean route during the 
Middle Ages offer us more than one 
description of the great Chinese junks 
that came down as far as Ceylon and 
the western coast of India. 
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This old mercantile tradition was 
never entirely lost during the interval 
between the Roman Empire and the 
times of which we are speaking. The 
result was that, although the Per- 
sians, Arabs and Abyssians monop- 
olized most of the sea traffic between 
the Mediterranean and Ceylon, still 
merchants did go into the Orient 
from Europe and were going at the 
time when the first Catholic mission- 
aries were sent out to those parts. 


(Dp HAVE evidence of this, not only 
in our knowledge of the Eastern 
commodities used in Europe at 
that time, but also in old itineraries 
and other books of instruction for 
merchants dating from the Middle 
Ages. Thus when Marco Polo’s 
father and uncle made their first 
journey to the borders of North 
China and when Marco himself went 
out with them on their second trip, 
to remain for many years in Pekin 
and other Chinese cities, they were 
doing no unheard-of thing; it merely 
happened that Marco wrote for the 
world at large what had generally 
been a part of the professional lore 
of merchants in the Asiatic trade. 

Those who described medieval 
China have left innumerable evi- 
dences of the presence of Western 
merchants in all the important cities 
of the Chinese seaboard. In one 
book we learn that the Russian mer- 
chants who came overland had one 
quarter set apart for them and their 
wares, those from India another, 
those from the Malay Archipelago an- 
other, and so on. They refer indeed 
to merchants of all nations and in 
more than one instance they name 
some European merchant. The Polos 
themselves were such and Peter of 
Lucolongo, the companion of John 
of Montecorvino, was another. 

When the first Catholic arch- 
bishopric had been established in 
China, we find mention of an Ar- 
menian lady of great wealth then 
resident in a Chinese city who built at 
her own expense a cathedral church 
for Gerard, the bishop appointed by 
John of Montecorvino. As more in- 
formation about the Chinese missions 
is wrested from reluctant archives it 
is probable enough that we shall find 
that the merchants of Europe played 
a most important part in the earliest 
efforts at conversion. 

There was one other factor which 
seemed to be a very encouraging one. 
For the perfectly amazing news had 
come through that there were in- 
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numerable Christian priests in the 
dominions of the Great Khan and 
that they had already erected churches 
everywhere. By the time when the 
first missionaries were sent out, how- 
ever, it was well enough recognized 
that these very priests and these very 
churches would be of but doubtful 
comfort to any whom the Pope might 
send. There were indeed people call- 
ing themselves Christians in China as 
well as in India, in the Caucasus and 
in the Levant. But these, it was 
learned, were none other than the 
well-known heretical sect of the Nes- 
torians, whose wanderings had led 
them, centuries before, into every 
part of Asia. 

In the times of which we are writ- 
ing it was not known how long these 
Nestorians had been in China nor 
what their way of life had been in 
their country of adoption. It be- 
came known, however, that they had 
made many converts to their belief 
and it was not unreasonably hoped 
that, since they considered them- 
selves Christians, they would not op- 
pose the Catholic missionaries. In- 
deed, the Nestorians might have been 
expected to pave the way for them. 
The event was to prove this an al- 
most tragic self-deception: the early 
Catholic missionaries in China found 
no worse enemies and no more relent- 
less detractors than these same Nes- 
torians. 

In time they came to couple their 
name with that of the Mohammedans 
as the most persistent enemies of the 
Catholic Faith. They made it al- 
most impossible for John of Monte- 
corvino to undertake his work at all, 
as will be shown later; and all of the 
accounts of the early missions show 
that they were far more inimical to 
the Catholics than were the Buddhists 
themselves. Kubla Khan, in whose 
service Marco Polo stayed for so 
many years, seems to have been him- 
self a Buddhist; yet no pagan was 
ever more sympathetic to Catholic 
doctrine. 

The truth seems to be that the 
Catholic missionaries were unbend- 
ing in their interpretation of Chris- 
tian belief and that the Nestorians, 
who had long passed as Christians, 
feared that their heretical status 
might become known to those among 
whom they lived and that they might 
therefore be considered impostors; 
hence their hostility. They had much 
to lose and, according to their own 
ideas, nothing to gain by the preach- 
ing of the true faith in China. 
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It was not until three centuries and 
more after the first Catholic mission- 
aries entered China that Europeans 
at all clearly understood just how 
much, in fact, these Nestorians stood 
to lose at the hands of Catholicism. 
In the year 1625 a stone tablet was 
unearthed in the Chinese city of Sig- 
nanfu. It could hardly be called a 
tablet, after all, for it was full ten 
feet long by five feet wide. 

Upon it was a long inscription in 
very old Chinese characters mingled 
with some others of a kind that no 
Chinese scholar then alive had ever 
seen. A number of Christian priests 
who were in Signanfu and some Chi- 
nese who were learned in the older 
language of the country determined 
that this inscription should not re- 
main a mystery and promptly set 
about interpreting it. The Christians 
soon discovered that the unknown 
characters were those which had been 
employed in writing the Syrian lan- 
guage before the year 700 A. D. and 
which continued to be used but only 
for monumental inscriptions. The 
inscription, which is a very long one, 
begins thus: 

“There has always been one only 
true Cause, essentially the first, and 
without beginning, supremely intelli- 
gent and immaterial; essentially the 
last, and uniting all perfections. He 
placed the poles of the heavens, and 
created all beings; marvelously holy; 
He is the source of all perfection. 
This admirable Being, is He not the 
Triune, the true Lord without be- 
ginning ?” 

As the inscription proceeds it be- 
comes evident that it is an exposition, 
not of orthodox Christianity, but of 
the Nestorian doctrines. It is dated 
A. D. 781. Certainly the Nestorians 
did not erect this stone in the first 
years of their sojourn in China; they 
could have done so only after obtain- 
ing full recognition for themselves. 


HE conclusion to which we come 
© is that the Nestorian church had 
flourished undisturbed in China for 
at least six centuries before our mis- 
sionaries set foot in that country. 
Since they had certainly represented 
themselves as the only true Christians 
we can readily understand that they 
had prepared for the Catholics, not 
any easy way into the hearts and 
minds of the Chinese, but, on the 
contrary, almost an impregnable ob- 
stacle to the dissemination of Catho- 
licism. Yet this obstacle was des- 
tined to be swept away. 
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he Pathfinders 


N THE year 1245 Pope Inno- 

cent IV, who, some months 

before, had begun his six 

years’ residence in the city 
of Lyons as a measure of safety 
against the attacks of the Emperor 
Frederick II, called a Council in the 
French city. The Council opened its 
first session in June, on the feast of 
Saint John the Baptist. 

The principal object of the Pope 
was to bring about the deposition of 
the Emperor, but there were other 
pressing problems in the mind of In- 
nocent IV, which he enumerated in 
a famous sermon on the five wounds 
of the Church. One of these was 
the cruelties of the Tartars in Hun- 
gary. Another was the Greek 
Schism. 

The memory of the terrible battle 
of Liegnitz was still all too fresh in 
men’s minds; and, although the com- 
plete destruction of Christianity by 
the furious onslaught of the wild 
hosts of Batu Khan had been for the 
moment averted, as it seemed, by the 
hand of God, the dread of a new in- 
vasion hung over the nations of the 
West. But even this dread was in- 
sufficient to still the discord among 
the Christian rulers, and the pope 
decided to resort to other than mili- 
tary means to conquer the Mongols. 

He did not even wait for the open- 
ing of the Council of Lyons to put his 
plan into execution. On Easter day 
in the year 1245 the first formal 
mission set out from Lyons on its 
arduous journey across Russia and 
Asia to the court of the Great Khan 
of the Tartars in Mongolia. The ex- 
pressed purpose of this mission was 
two-fold: to protest against the 
slaughter of Christians by the Tartar 
armies, and to seek to re-unite the’ 
churches of the East and West. But 
there was another and deeper object, 
a hope founded on the rumor that 
the Mongol rulers were favorably in- 
lined toward Christianity. 

The Pope’s mission was to try to 
discover the attitude of the Tartars 
toward the Christian peoples of the 
West, and, if this were favorable, 
Innocent no doubt thought, there 
would be a chance of gaining allies 
against the Mohammedans. 

At the head of this mission was 
John of Plano Carpini, native of a 
village near Perugia, a companion 
and disciple of St. Francis of Assissi, 
and apparently of about the same age 





as his master. This would make 
him, in the year 1245, almost sixty- 
five years old. He was a man of 
wide experience, who had won the 
respect of his fellow-workers in the 
order by his teaching of its precepts 
in Germany, in Spain, and, it is 
thought, in Barbary as well. His 
work had been rewarded by various 
important offices in those countries. 

In appointing him to head the mis- 
sion to Tartary, the Pope seems to 
have had such confidence in his abil- 
ity that he made few stipulations as 
to the conduct of the expedition, 
leaving this to the judgment of Friar 
John. He did, however, carry let- 
ters from the Pope to the Mongol 
ruler. 

The Friar set out from Lyons 
with a fellow Franciscan, Stephen of 
Bohemia, and they were joined at 
Breslau—they had decided to take 
the overland route through Poland 
and Russia because several of the 
ruling princes in these countries were 
personally known to them—at Bres- 
lau they were joined by another Friar 
of their order, Benedict the Pole, who 
was to act as interpreter. 

Friar Stephen was, however, un- 
equal to the arduousness of the jour- 
ney and was obliged to turn back near 
Kiev. The other two went on alone, 
Friar John with that undaunted de- 
votion and courage which did not 
shrink at hardship made doubly hard 
by his advanced age and his corpu- 
lency, mentioned in one of the records 
of his order. 

After being entertained in Russia 
by Duke Basil, where the Pope’s let- 
ters regarding the schism were fav- 
orably received by the bishops, they 
started for the Tartar camps, with a 
goodly supply of furs to offer as 
presents to the Tartar captains and 
rulers whom they were likely to meet 
in the course of their journey. For 
the Tartars were not usually hospi- 
table to envoys, whether religious or 
secular, who came to them empty- 
handed, and certain other Papal am- 
bassadors—of the Dominican Order 
—who went into Persia, shortly after 
Carpini’s expedition, barely escaped 
with their lives for their failure to 
comply with this and other rules of 
Tartar etiquette. 

Of their terrible journey, through 
the bitter Russian winter with -its 
snows, when they were “feeble even 
unto death” and. Friar Stephen was 


obliged to leave them, and then on 
across the wilds of Central Asia, 
from the Volga to the capital of the 
Mongol Empire, Karakorum, on the 
northern edge of the Gobi Desert, 
Friar John has left an unforgettable 
and gruesome picture in the book 
which he wrote after his return. 

Unflinchingly, he and his compan- 
ion rode the three thousand miles 
from the court of Batu on the Volga ° 
to that of the Great Khan Kuyuk at 
the rate of thirty miles a day. Batu 
had read the Pope’s letters and then 
sent the Friars on to Karakorum. It 
was on Easter day, a year after the 
departure from Lyons, that they set 
out from the Volga and they arrived 
at the imperial court on the twenty- 
second of July. 

So weary were they during the 
journey that they must needs bind 
their bodies with bandages to endure 
the fatigues of the riding. They 
were often hungry and athirst, for 
the Tartars were not generous in their 
dispensation of sustenance to the Eu- 
ropeans who visited their lands. 


HEY did not go to Karakorum, 

for the imperial court was, after 
the custom of the Tartars, moving 
slowly over the Mongolian plain when 
the Friars finally reached it. The 
Great Khan Okkodai was dead, and 
a new Khan was being elected. No 
more outlandish and vivid scene 
could be imagined than that which 
the two Franciscans witnessed at the 
election and installation of the new 
Khan Kuyuk. Some four thousand 
envoys from the countries of Asia 
and of Eastern Europe were there, to 
present their homage to the Khan. 
They were laden with costly gifts, 
which, in an early English transla- 
tion of Carpini’s Latin account, are 
thus described: 

“And there were presented unto 
him such abundance of gifts by the 
saide Ambassadours, that they seemed 
to be infinite, namely Samites robes 
of purple, and of Baldakin cloth. 
silke girdles wrought with golde. 
and costly skinnes, with other gifts 
also. Likewise there was a certaine 
Sun Canopie, or small tent (which 
was to bee carried over the Emper- 
ours head) presented unto him, be- 
ing set full of precious stones. And 
a governor of one Province brought 
unto him a companie of camels cov- 
ered with Baldakins. They had sad- 
dies also upon their backs, with cer- 
taine other instruments, within the 
which were places for men to sitte 
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upon. Also they brought many horses 
and mules unto him furnished with 
trappers and caparisons, some being 
made of leather, and some of iron. 
And we were demanded whether we 
would bestow any gifts upon him or 
no? But wee were not of abilitie so 
to doe, having in a maner spent all 
our provision. There were also upon 
an hill standing a good distance from 
the tents, more than 500 carts, which 
were all ful silver and of gold, and 
silke garments.” 


HE emperor’s election, however, 
boded no good to Christendom. 
To quote Friar John once more: 

“Be it known unto all men, that 
whilest we remained at the saide Em- 
perour’s court, which hath bin or- 
dained and kept for these many 
yeeres, the saide Cuyne [Kuyuk] be- 
ing Emperour new elect, together 
with all his princes, erected a flag of 
defiance against the Church of God, 
& the Romane empire, and against 
al Christian kingdomes and nations 
of the West, unlesse peradventure 
(which God forbid) they wil con- 
descend unto those things, which he 
hath injoined unto our lord the Pope, 
& to all potentates and people of the 
Christians, namely, that they wil be- 
come obedient unto him. For, ex- 
cept Christendom, there is no land 
under heaven, which they stand in 
feare of, and for that cause they pre- 
pare themselves to battel against us. 
This Emperour’s father, namely Oc- 
coday was poisoned to death, which is 
the cause why they have for a short 
space absteined from warre. But 
their intent and purpose is (as I have 
above said) to subdue the whole 
world unto themselves, as they were 
commanded by Chingis Can [Genghis 
Kahn]. Hence it is that the Em- 
perour in his letters writeth after this 
maner: The power of God, & Em- 
perour of all men. Also, upon his 
seale, there is this posie ingraven: 
God in heaven, and Cuyne Can upon 
earth, the power of God: the seale 
of the Emperour of all men.” 

The papal legates were presented 
to Kuyuk at the end of August, but 
it was not until November that he 
gave them an answer to the Pope’s 
letter, and their - dismissal. This 
meant that they must make their 
homeward journey in the dead of 
winter, that they must often sleep 
on the snow, or, if this were not too 
deep or frozen, on the bare ground 
from which they had scraped away 
the snow with their feet. 
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They survived even this, and 
reached Kiev on June 9, 1247, some- 
what over two years since their de- 
parture from Lyons. From here on 
they were welcomed with rejoicing 
by the Christians of Eastern Europe, 
who had not expected their safe re- 
turn. Special envoys were sent with 
them to the Pope by the Russian Duke 
Basil and his brother to announce 
the acceptance by the Russians of 
Innocent’s proposals for the reunion 
of the two churches. 

They found the Pope at Lyons, 
and there Carpini made his report to 
Innocent IV and delivered the let- 
ter of Kuyuk Khan. The letter bore 
out what the Khan had proclaimed, 
in regard to the Christians of Eu- 
rope, on his election: it was a most 
arrogant reply to the Supreme Pon- 
tiff, to the effect that, unless the Pope 
would submit to him, “the Emperor 
of All Men,” he would wipe out the 
Christian nations. It must have 
seemed to Carpini and Benedict, worn 
out with the terrible hardships of 
their long journey, that their zeal 
had been in vain. 

It had not been in vain, however. 
They had brought back with them a 
great deal of information about the 
Tartars which proved invaluable to 
other missionaries who followed them 
to the court of the Great Khan; and, 
as we shall see in the following arti- 
cles, the Church later had reason to 
rejoice in the spread of the Faith 
among the peoples of the Far East. 


NNOCENT IV showed his gratitude 

to Friar John by sending him as 
legate to Saint Louis, King of 
France, and by awarding him the 
archbishopric of Antivari in Dalmatia. 
But the Friar had given his life to his 
faith: he did not long survive his 
journey to Mongolia but died on the 
first of August in 1252. 

It is evident, trom what is known 
of his life, what were the noble qual- 
ities of the Franciscan Friar. But 
we have, besides, in a few words of 
a brother Franciscan, the Friar Sal- 
imbene, who saw him in France in 
the year of his return, a more per- 
sonal light on his character: 

“He was a friendly and clever man, 
well read and a great converser, and 
learned in many things. He 
wrote a large book about the deeds 
of the Tartars and other wonders of 
the world, which he had seen with 
his own eyes. And he would have 
this book read—as I have often heard 
and seen—whenever he was weary 
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of talking about the deeds of the Tar- 
tars.” 

The “large book” to which Salim- 
bene refers included not only the ac- 
count of Friar John’s journey, but 
a detailed relation of Tartar history 
and customs besides. 

It was in 1248, not long after his 
return from the East, that John of 
Plano Carpini was in Paris, on the 
papal embassy to Saint Louis, who 
was about to embark on his first ill- 
fated Crusade. It is probable, al- 
though the facts are not known, that 
he met there a young Franciscan 
Friar and that the younger man and 
the papal legate had long conversa- 
tions, punctuated by eager question- 
ing on the part of the former—ques- 
tions in regard to John’s journey to 
the court of the Great Khan. 

Whether this meeting actually took 
place or not we do not know for 
certain, but we do know that the 
young monk either met Carpini him- 
self or was familiar with his book, 
for he mentions the older Franciscan 
in a work which he wrote later on. 

The name of this young Friar was 
William of Rubruck, or Rubruquis, 
as he is usually called. He is 
thought to have come from the vil- 
lage of Rubrouck, in old French 
Flanders, and to have been born 
about 1215. Of his early life noth- 
ing is known, and we learn of what 
befell him later on almost entirely 
from his own writing. It is sup- 
posed, for instance, that he was with 
Saint Louis on the Crusade in 
Egypt, which began in 1248. 

Whether he was at the disastrous 
battle of Mansura, where the whole 
French army, including the King, 
was captured, is not known; but he 
had certainly seen the Nile, for he 
compares an Asiatic river to it. He 
was with King Louis, part of the 
time at least, when the French mou- 
arch, released from captivity, cruised 
along the coast of Syria, fortifying 
the cities there which were still in 
Christian hands. It was while he 
was with the King during this time 
that the great event in Friar Wil- 
liam’s life occurred. 


pout Christmas time in 1248, 

King Louis had received in 
Cyprus certain Tartar ambassadors 
who said they came from the Khan 
of Persia and Armenia to propose an 
alliance of the Tartar and the French 
forces to crush the Saracen power. 
These ambassadors told alluring tales 
of Tartar rulers who were Christian, 
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and King Louis, overjoyed with this 
news, speedily dispatched several 
Friars with letters to the Persian 
Khan and to the Great Khan Kuyuk 
in Mongolia. They arrived at the 
court of the Great Khan, only to 
find that he had died and that his 
mother was acting as regent. 


HE embassy discovered that the 

Tartar ambassadors were impos- 
tors and that the Empress had no 
thought of becoming a Christian— 
far from being one. So they made 
the best of their way back to Saint 
Louis with a very humiliating reply 
to his cordial message. When they 
arrived before the King probably 
sometime in 1251, Louis had suf- 
fered his defeat at Mansura and his 
subsequent captivity the outlook for 
Christendom was gloomy in the Holy 
Land. 

Then a fresh hope sprang up. It 
was reported that Sartach, the son 
of Batu Khan, was a Christian, and 
Louis decided to communicate with 
him. He would not, however, send 
a formal embassy this time—and 
risk a repetition of the previous in- 
sult—but would select unofficial am- 
basssadors to find out the real atti- 
tude of Sartach toward Christianity. 
William of Rubruck was chosen for 
this mission. 

King Louis could not have made a 
better choice. The Friar was by 
now in the prime of life, and also 
particularly robust, as his story 
shows. It would be hard to find a 
man with a more wide-a-wake intelli- 
gence than his, with keener powers 
ef observation, or with sounder judg- 
ment. He was singularly tactful, 
too, and possessed of a constant and 
lively good humor, which was most 
happily combined with an unfalter- 
ing zeal. 

It may even be that Rubruck had 
been waiting for this chance to carry 
the message of the Church into Tar- 
tary ever since, five years before, he 
had asked John of Plano Carpini 
about that first perilous mission. It 
is certain, at any rate, that William 
lost no opportunity of getting advice 
from all sorts of people who had ven- 
tured into the East. He had surely 
talked with Louis’ first ambassa- 
dors. He inquired of merchants in 
regard to equipment and routes, and 
there were many others whom he 
met in the Near East who could give 
him valuable information. 

He set out from Constantinople in 
1253, with a companion—a monk 


less robust than he—and with a so- 
called interpreter, who proved to be 
about the greatest cross encountered 
by the Friar in his hard journey. 
The route which they finally followed 
was overland, somewhat the same as 
that taken by Plano Carpini and 
Benedict the Pole. For it turned out 
that their journey was longer than 
they had anticipated. 

When they reached the camp of 
Sartach, near the Volga, that prince 
expressed great interest in the Chris- 
tian ritual but particularly in the 
costly vestments and sacred books 
carried by the Friars. Most of these 
things—including a handsome, illum- 
inated Psalter which had been pre- 
sented to Rubruck by Queen Mar- 
garet, Louis’ wife — they were 
obliged to leave with Sartach, for the 
time being, at least. But when Ru- 
bruck asked permission to stay in 
Sartach’s territory and preach the 
Faith—a request which was expressed 
in Saint Louis’ letters to the Tar- 
tar prince—Sartach sent the Friars on 
to his father, Batu, on the Volga. 

When they reached Batu’s tent 
they found him quite as unwilling to 
commit himself as his son had been. 
So the missionaries were dispatched, 
in the company of ambassadors of 
Batu, across Asia to the court of the 
Great Khan Mangu at Karakorum. 

William seems not to have suffered 
inordinately from the journey, but his 
companion was near the point of 
death from privation when they fi- 
nally reached the imperial city, in the 
snows of early spring. Mangu 
Khan, who was apparently a much 
more tolerant man than his predeces- 
sor Kuyuk, received them kindly 
enough and kept them for several 
months at his court. He was not 
over-careful to see that they had the 
necessary sustenance, but this seems 
to have been due rather to his easy- 
going habits than to any malevolence 
on his part. 

Yet in the end he refused to per- 
mit Rubruck to remain in his empire. 
Because of the weakness of the sec- 
ond Friar, who felt unequal to the 
return journey in the rigors of win- 
ter, the Khan did allow him to await 
the summer; and William set out 
homeward without his companion. 

Like John of Plano Carpini, he 
had accomplished no practical re- 
sults. But he brought back with 
him a wealth of accurate information 
about the countries through which he 
had passed, about their inhabitants, 
the languages, the animals, the cus- 





toms, the different forms of writing: 
in short, there has probably never 
been written a more vivid and ab- 
sorbing travel story than that told by 
William of Rubruck in a long letter 
which he wrote to King Louis when 
he returned to. Syria and found that 
the King had gone home to Paris. 

Two things particularly stand out 
in his narrative: the many mentions 
of Western Christians living in those 
distant regions and the detailed de- 
scriptions of the various pagan sects 
in and around Mongolia, as well as 
of the differences in ritual between 
the Nestorian heresy — which was 
widespread throughout Asia at that 
time—and the orthodox Church. 

If William had had a competent 
interpreter, or had been able to re- 
main long enough to gain an ade- 
quate knowledge of the Mongolian 
language, he would have certainly 
written even more of interest in re- 
gard to these various beliefs. But 
his interpreter was entirely unable, 
as Rubruck found out when he him- 
self had learned a little of the Tar- 
tar tongue, to discuss religious mat- 
ters—or, in fact, any matters at all— 
in that language. If he could not ex- 
press his master’s meaning, he would 
say whatever came into his head, 
with the result that Friar William 
was often afraid to talk at all. 

Yet the Friar managed to learn 
much, in spite of this handicap, and 
whatever he learned he wrote in his 
letter to Saint Louis. He would en- 
ter a pagan temple and engage a 
priest in conversation, asking him his 
belief in regard to God and the after 
life and other doctrinal matters. He 
would talk with a crimson-robed in- 
fidel priest from the distant Orient, 
and he would show the Nestorians 
how the mass is celebrated in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 


HE tolerance of the emperor 

is illustrated very clearly in 
Rubruck’s story. Mangu Khan de- 
sired to have priests of all religions 
pray for him. He seems to have 
supported at his court, indiscrim- 
inately, religious of every creed: Mo- 
hammedans, Buddhists, Nestorians 
and Roman Catholics. His favorite 
wife had been a Christian. One day 
he arranged a debate between repre- 
sentatives of the Buddhists, the Nes- 
torians, and the Roman Catholics. 
Rubruck, by an agreement with the 
Nestorians, began the discussion in 
opposition to the Buddhists. He was 
arguing most ably in defense of his 
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Faith, when the Nestorians stopped 
him, and the discussion came to 
naught. 


mw" missionaries to Asia found 
a major obstacle to be the 
Nestorians, who had gained a firm 
foothold throughout the East and 
who became very bitterly opposed to 
the orthodox Christians. It was not 
so with Rubruck in Karakorum. 
Without doubt this is because no 
Catholic missions had yet been es- 
tablished so far east, and the Nes- 
torians probably felt that any Chris- 
tian would be an ally against the 
pagan sects. At any rate, they per- 
mitted the Friar to use their church 
to celebrate the mass, and showed 
other marks of friendliness. 

One very interesting fact reported 
by Rubruck is that there were many 
imposters in the East, men who, be- 
cause of the profit they could win 
from the Mongol tolerance, posed as 
Christian priests. Rubruck was 
quartered, by the Khan, with a Near 
Easterner named Sergius, who turned 
out not to be a priest at all but who 
was apparently high in favor with 
Mangu. Before the Friar left Kara- 
korum he became disgusted with the 
practices of this “priest.” 

Friar William found a number of 
Christians at Karakorum. He states 
that he baptized six people in all, 
three of whom were the children of 
a German. Most of these Christians 
who found their way to the Mongol 
capital were slaves of the Mongols, 
captives taken in Russia or Hungary 
by the Tartar invaders. Most of 
them, too, were artisans, and particu- 
larly, workers in metal. For the 
Tartars, a nomad race, were not ex- 
pert in crafts of that sort. 

Rubruck was particularly inter- 
ested in a colony of German slaves, 
who, he had heard, had been carried 
into Central Asia. By diligent in- 
quiry he discovered that they had 
been put to work in iron mines in a 
village several days’ journey from 
the route he had followed. The 
Friar’s reason for heing especially in- 
terested in these captives was that 
he had conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing himself in that lonely village 
of Bolat, that the German miners 
might worship after their own faith. 
Mangu, however, was deaf to_ his 
plea. 

In a different situation from the 
miners was a most interesting Euro- 
pean whom Rubruck met at the 
court of Mangu Khan, This was 


William Buchier, a skilled goldsmith 
from Paris, who was also a captive 
of the wars. But his remarkable 
skill in his trade had brought him into 
the special favor of the Emperor, 
and he received munificent rewards 
for his work. Friar William de- 
scribes at great length some of the 
examples of the goldsmith’s work, 
but the most remarkable fact about 
it is the manner in which one of the 
missionary’s statements has _ been 
corroborated in our own time. The 
Friar says: 

“Then Master William made for 
us an iron for making wafers for 
the communion, and he already had 
vestments which he had made for 
himself; for he was not unlearned 
and acted much like a priest. He 
had carved an image of the Virgin 
after the manner of the French, and 
on the doors enclosing it he had made 
very fine carvings of the story of the 
Gospel. Besides this he made a sil- 
ver box in which to place the bread 
of the Sacrament, with little recesses 
in the sides of the box for the relics. 
He had also made a chapel on a cart, 
and this too was adorned with sacred 
pictures. I accepted his vestments 
and blessed them, and we were able 
to make wafers in the proper way.” 

Quite recently there were found, 
in the Buddhist temple at Erdenitso, 
which stands on the site of the an- 
cient city of Karakorum, an iron 
wafer mould with a cross in it, and 
a silver box. These are, in all prob- 
ability, the very ones which the Pari- 
sian goldsmith made for Friar Wil- 
liam at the court of the Great Khan. 

Rubruck was disappointed, on his 
return, in 1255, to find King Louis 
departed. But he apparently ob- 
tained permission later to leave the 
Franciscan House in Syria where he 
was stationed, for a visit to Paris. 
We know this because the great 
Roger Bacon, who incorporated Ru- 
bruck’s geographical discoveries in 
his Opus Majus, says that he knew 
the Friar’s book and had talked with 


him about it. This must have been 
in Paris. That is all we know of 
William of Rubruck, except that he 
died about 1270. 

These first messengers of the 
Faith who went out to the bounds 
of the Mongol Empire do not belong, 
strictly speaking, in a study of the 
early Chinese missions. In the first 
place, they did not establish missions, 
and, in the second, they did not reach 
what was then China—or Cathay. 
But they were the gatherers of in- 
formation, who paved the way for 
future missionaries. And the fact 
that they did not go to China is only 
an accident: the Mongol capital was 
transferred, a few years later, from 
Karakorum to Pekin, or Cambaluc, 
and that is why the missions were 
started in the latter city. 


HERE was another futile attempt 

to send missionaries to the 
Mongol court, but the attempt was 
from the other end. The uncle and 
the father of Marco Polo had 
started eastward on a venture of 
trade in the year 1260, and had, by 
the hazards of fortune, finally ar- 
rived at the court of the great Kubla 
Khan, the wisest and best of the 
Mongol emperors. He held his 
court, at that time, either at Cam- 
baluc or at Chandu (or “Xanadu’”). 
When the brothers set out on their 
homeward journey, the Great Khan 
gave them an important commission. 
They bore letters to the Pope re- 
questing him to send back with the 
two merchants one hundred mission- 
aries to instruct Kubla’s subjects. 

In 1269, when the Polos finally 
reached home, there was no Pope, for 
Clement IV had died and his succes- 
sor had not been chosen. They de- 
cided to wait; but when, after two 
years, Gregory X was elected, he was 
able to find only two Dominicans to 
send to China, and these two seem 
to have lost heart or fallen sick, for 
they turned back soon after the be- 
ginning of the journey. 


No. 3. “Ghe Archbishop of Gambaluc 


N THE year 1272, there ap- 
peared at the court of Pope 
Gregory X an _ emissary 
from the Greek Emperor, 
Michael Palaeologus. People were 
hoping at that time for the reunion 
of the Churches of the East and of 
the West, and it was upon this sub- 
ject that Michael wrote to Rome. 


Apparently the Greek Emperor was 
a man who attacked great problems 
without enough thought, or enough 
loyalty ; it is certain, in any case, that 
he finally earned for himself a de- 
cree of excommunication from Rome 
and that, when he came to die, his 
own people refused him burial. 

The man who had undertaken this 
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truitless mission in no way resembled 
Emperor Michael. He was not a 
member of the Eastern Church and 
he was neither soldier nor diplomat 
by professsion; he was not even a 
Greek or Levantine. Above all, he 
was a direct and simple man, whose 
religion was his duty—the only one 
he seems ever to have recognized. 

When he came before Pope Greg- 
ory in 1272, he was but twenty-five 
years old—not a great age for an im- 
perial messenger to the Roman 
Court. We may well imagine, then, 
that he was not only a man of per- 
sonality, but one of more than ordi- 
nary intelligence. He was _ Italian 
born, but his natal place is not known 
of a certainty. There are three towns 
called “Montecorvino” in Italy, and 
from one or another of these he must 
have come. Today he is always re- 
ferred to as John of Montecorvino 
simply. The name of his family 
may have been Valente, according to 
one scholar who has sought to find 
it out. But of this we cannot be sure. 

What is certain is that when he 
presented himself at Rome in 1272, 
he was a member of the Order of 
Saint Francis, that he came from 
some spot in the Near East, and that 
he returned to that part of the world 
without any long delay. There he 
remained until 1289, when he went 
again to Rome, bringing to Pope 
Nicholas IV the welcome news that 
in the Empire of the Mongols there 
was a widespread desire for instruc- 
tion in the Christian faith. 

There was good ground for believ- 
ing that this was really the case, for 
already Hulagu, the brother of the 
Great Khan Kubla who reigned in 
Pekin, had requested the encourage- 
ment, and even the alliance, of Urban 
IV against the Mohammedans. And 
now Khan Arghun, Hulagu’s de- 
scendant, having made the same pro- 
posal to Honorius IV, was asking 
missionaries from Pope Nicholas. 
Alliances with the Mongols seem not 
to have been looked upon with much 
favor by the Popes; but they were 
eager to make converts among them. 
They would ‘send missionaries, and 
stout-hearted men were to be found 
who would go as such to the very 
bounds of the earth. 


I was better fitted for this 
duty than John of Montecorvino. 
He was forty-two years of age, and 
those forty-two years had been uti- 
lized to the utmost in gathering the 
experience of countries and of peo- 


ples that is so particularly indispensa- 
ble for intelligent missionary effort. 
He was immediately given letters 
from the Pope. These were ad- 
dressed to the people of the greatest 
influence in the whole wide empire 
of the Mongols. 

For the Near East there was one 
to Khan Arghun, another to the 
King of Armenia, and still another 
to the patriarch of the sect of the 
Jacobites. For Central Asia there 
was a letter to a descendant of the 
terrible Genghiz Khan who had once 
filled Europe with such dire terror. 
This descendant was the Khan 
Kaidu, a Tartar prince who was mak- 
ing it his business to war against 
Kubla. And finally, for the time 
when John should reach his eventual 
goal, there was a letter to the Great 
Khan, Kubla himself, who reigned 
in splendor in the city of Cambaluc— 
our Pekin. 

Evidently Pope Nicholas, when he 
saw good cause for doing a thing, 
was not one for doing it by halves. 
Neither was John of Montecorvino, 
as the rest of his story will show. 
Had the same purposeful resolution 
and intelligence been possessed by 
more of the superiors and mission- 
aries of that day the early successes 
of Roman Catholics in the Far East 
might have been greater than they 
were. But we have to remember that 
years of preparation, years of tenta- 
tive getting of reports, years of ex- 
ploration into lands that were really 
unknown, had to be gone through 
with before any well organized 
efforts could be made. 

It is fair to others as well as to 
John of Montecorvino to say that 
resolution and intelligence had to be 
rounded out with the sheer mission- 
ary genius that was his for the get- 
ting of concrete results in the time 
and country of his effort. ; 

John set out, then, in 1289, and 
disembarked from the ship at the 
port of Saint-Jean-d’Acre, that city 
that is so famous in the annals of 
the Crusades. There he found him- 
self still in Christendom, in the do- 
main of the French family of the 
Lusignan. But it was the last of the 
strongholds of the Crusades in Syria, 
and, only two years after John passed 
through, the Lusignan had to sur- 
render it to the Saracens. 

We have no details about John’s 
stay in those regions. We know 
only that he traveled eastward 
through Armenia and Mesopotamia, 
that he finally came to the city of 


Tabriz, south of the Caspian Sea, 
and that he left for India in 1291, 
the very year of the storming of 
Saint-Jean-d’Acre. The letters that 
John wrote to his superiors, when 
he had at last gotten to the end of 
his long journey to China, do not 
say how he went from Tabriz to In- 
dia. But another letter of John’s to 
a friend of his in Italy—a certain 
Dominican, Brother Mentillo—points 
out the route. 


OHN went south from Tabriz 

to the port of Hormuzd, now 
called Bander Abbas, for he says 
that the voyage to India can be made 
from there, and adds: “The rest I 
have not seen, and therefore I say 
nothing of it.” He explains, too, that 
the prevailing winds blow east from 
April to October. And as the frail 
Arab or Persian ships could not tack 
against the wind we may be sure that 
he made the outward voyage in the 
summer of 1291, for he could hardly 
have accomplished the slow and peril- 
ous overland journey from Tabriz 
to Hormuzd before spring was well 
along. Reaching the shores of India, 
he skirted them to the south and 
somehow found his way up the east 
coast, called the Coromandel, to the 
city of Maliapur, or “The City of 
Peacocks.” 

This was certainly no mere trav- 
eler’s hazard: John had an object in 
visiting this city, for it was the one 
in all India that meant the most to 
Christians of his time. Maliapur was 
a Christian city, lost there for cen- 
turies like an oasis in the desert of 
pagan beliefs. Indeed tradition has 
it that this Indian city was among 
the first in all the world to accept 
Christianity—and that from no less 
a preacher than Saint Thomas him- 
self. And to this day the faithful in 
Maliapur and the surrounding regions 
call themselves “The Christians of 
Saint Thomas.” 

Whether they were originally con- 
verted by Thomas—the Doubter who 
at last believed—or by another we 
cannot be sure. But those who live 
in the Near East maintain that the 
body of Saint Thomas lies emtombed 
there, whereas the people of Maliapur 
say that he was martyred and buried 
in their city. It is an endless ques- 
tion, and we have no way of solving 
it today. But it is certain that, for 
a millenium before the days of John 
of Montecorvino some variety of 
Christianity had flourished at Malia- 
pur. Those who are the most famil- 
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iar with that region today, however, 
think that it was the Christianity of 
the Nestorian heresy that was cither 
first established by some _ other 
Thomas than the Apostle, or that 
crept in after his time. But John of 
Montecorvino says only this: 

“And I remained in the country of 
India, wherein stands the church of 
Saint Thomas the Apostle, for thir- 
teen months, and in that region bap- 
tized in different places about one 
hundred persons.” 

There is no mention of Nestorian- 
ism, though, as his later adventures 
in China show, he was no friend of 
those sectaries. Had he detected 
Nestorianism at Maliapur surely he 
was the man to tell his superiors 
about it. 


A’ TO Maliapur, he had a sad fact 
also to tell: 

“The companion of my journey 
was Friar Nicholas of Pistoia, of the 
Order of Preachers, who died there, 
and was buried in the church afore- 
said.” 

The pestilential climate of the In- 
dian seaboard has filled all the an- 
nals of the missions with such mes- 
sages as that. 

But John of Montecorvino had an- 
other and a hardier companion. This 
was an Italian merchant, Peter of 
Lucolongo, whose way had fallen in 
with his own at Tabriz. “A faithful 
Christian man and great merchant” 
John calls him. Judging from what 
this Peter did later on, and which will 
be told in its place, we may feel sure 
that the missionary had not swerved 
at all from his usual clear judgment 
when he had decided, at Tabriz, to 
make him his traveling companion. 

And so, after more than a year of 
study on the conditions in India— 
supplemented, certainly, on John’s 
part, by missionary activities, and no 
doubt, on that of Peter of Lucolongo, 
by arranging profitable commercial 
ventures—the two set sail for China. 
Of the voyage nothing has come 
down to us. It was typical of John 
of Montecorvino that he should say 
nothing of this. He was certainly a 
man of few words, as compared with 
Plano Carpini, Rubruquis and Odor- 
ic. Later, when he thought it use- 
ful to tell his brothers in Europe how 
they might best get to Cathay, he 
gave the needed information briefly: 
but his mind was solely on his great 
work of conversion, and the descrip- 
tion of foreign lands he willingly left 
to others. 


From our own point of view this 
is to be regretted, as a description 
from the pen of John of Montecor- 
vino would have been a level-headed 
account of fact, and of fact only; 
and the other travelers into the East 
in those days were too often prone 
to confuse what they had really seen 
with whatever marvel was reported 
to them. 

The two travelers could hardly have 
reached Cambaluc, or Pekin, before 
the spring of 1294, and probably, 
when they arrived, the Great Khan 
Kubla was already dead. Unless the 
commentators have mistaken one cal- 
endar for another—which would be 
possible, as the year began, in those 
days, at different times in different 
Christian countries—then surely the 
Great Khan had passed away, for his 
death took place in February, 1294, 
according to the present reckoning. 
Of a certainty he did not live long 
after John arrived. 

Probably this fact was in itself an 
irreparable loss to Christianity. Kubla 
himself had been no Christian, not- 
withstanding the reports that had 
been circulated in Europe by men to 
whom the wish is father to the 
thought. Europeans had been more 
or less terrified by the Mongols ever 
since the days of Genghiz Khan; and 
so they caught at straws. Kubla 
had never been a Christian. But he 
was one of those rare people who 
have either the instinct or the good 
judgment to respect the faith of 
others. Who knows? 


| poy KHAN is one of the great- 


est personalities in history; 
John of Montecorvino, though so 
little known in comparison since his 
way of life was humble, was just 
another such man. What would 
have resulted from a long acquaint- 
ance between those two—Pagan and 
Christian? The Christian would not 
have turned Pagan, and probably 
Kubla, then old, could not have 
turned Christian. But certainly last- 
ing good would have come to the 
Christian cause through a thorough 
acquaintance between the emperor 
and the missionary. 

When John of Montecorvino ar- 
rived in China the emperor who was 
reigning—or who was to reign within 
a few months—was a grandson of 
Kubla’s. He was a great friend to 
the missionary, as will be seen later. 
Then, after 1323, another monarch, 
a great-grandson of Kubla’s, came to 
the throne. John of Montecorvino 
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was still alive and still in the imperial 
city of Cambaluc. 

A story of Odoric’s shows us that 
this great-grandson had come to 
venerate the missionary as his prede- 
cessor had done. It means that 
John of Montecorvino was no man 
to hide under a bushel the light he 
had brought; it shows also that the 
light, and himself along with it, were 
loved by the Mongol emperors. A 
final episode will show what the peo- 
ple of the country felt on these mat- 
ters. 


oe the success did not come at 
once. It was deferred a year; 
then another, and another, until John 
had been five years in Cathay. At 
last, when the time had come, he 
was openly accused of charlatanism, 
of robberv, and of murder. He was 
not, said his accusers, the true envoy 
from the Pope; hence his charlatan- 
ism. He had stolen the presents the 
true envoy had been bringing to the 
Great Khan; hence his robbery. He 
had made away with this envoy; and 
hence the murder. 

“And thus it came to pass,” he 
wrote back to Europe, “that many a 
time I was dragged before the judg- 
ment seat with ignominy and threats 
of death. At last, by God’s provi- 
dence, the emperor, through the con- 
fessions of a certain individual, came 
to know my innocence and the malice 
of my adversaries. “ 

The adversaries, by the way, were 
neither Tartars nor Buddhists nor 
Confucians. They were Nestorian 
Christians, who, he wrote, “have 
grown so powerful in these parts that 
they will not allow a Christian of 
another ritual to have ever so small 
a chapel, or to publish any doctrine 
different from their own.” Appar- 
ently it was high time that John of 
Montecorvino should come to Cathay 
if Roman Catholicism was to be 
rightly understood. We may well 
imagine, too, that the Mongol rulers 
had, themselves, gotten some inkling 
of this when they wrote to the Pope. 

But the hard time of the beginnings 
of John’s mission was not without 
its bright side. “In this mission I 
abode alone,” he wrote, “and with- 
out any associate for eleven years; 
but it is now going on for two years 
since I was joined by Friar Arnold, 
a German of the province of Co- 
logne.” 

Eleven years of loneliness, and five 
of them years of active persecution, 
were not well calculated to keep up 
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his spirits. But he had gained a vic- 
tory during that time, for he had 
won over from Nestorianism a cer- 
tain great under-lord of the emperor. 
John refers to this noble convert as 
“King George” and says that he built 
a most magnificent church, took the 
lesser orders and attended him at the 
celebration of the mass. 


Ou conversion was an important 
one, for the king made it easy 
for John to spread the Faith among 
the people of the region. But a new 
reverse was in store, for the king 
died about the year 1299, and his 
brothers, who had remained Nes- 
torians, proceeded to destroy the re- 
sults of John’s mission, at least for 
the time being. 

In spite of all interference, how- 
ever, and in spite of the fact that he 
had had to work single-handed, John 
of Montecorvino had accomplished 
wonderful things. He wrote: 

“T have built a church in the city 
of Cambaluc, in which the king [he 
means the Great Khan] has his chief 
residence. This I completed six years 
ago. [This was not the church built 
by King George, but its completion 
took place at about the time of that 
king’s death, or about 1299.] “TI 
have built a bell-tower to it and put 
three bells:in it. I have baptized 
there, as well as I can estimate, up 
to this time some six thousand per- 
and if those charges against 
me of which I have spoken had not 
been made I should have baptized 
more than thirty thousand. And I 
am often still engaged in baptizing.” 

This he wrote in 1305. 

John was, for a part of this time 
at least, in receipt of a certain income 
from the Great Khan, whose custom 
it was to subsidize foreigners who 
were under the protection of his 
court. Perhaps Peter of Lucolongo, 
too, had given of his own; we know 
that he did later on, and generously. 
But even so John’s success must seem 
astonishing, considering all, the hin- 
drances thrown in his way. 

For one thing, however, he had 
most intelligently set about mastering 
the language of the country, and 
with such good results that he could 
report: “I have already translated 
into that language and character the 
New Testament and the Psalter. 
And so by writing, reading and 
preaching I bear open and public 
testimony to the Law of Christ.” 

For another thing, he knew how to 
make an ill wind blow good to his 


sons; 


cause, and how to bring worthy re- 
sults out of an evil custom. The 
passage where he recounts this is un- 
forgettable. “Also,” he wrote, “I 
have gradually bought one hundred 
and fifty boys, the children of pagan 
parents. These boys I have 
baptized, and I have taught them 
Greek and Latin after our manner. 
Also I have written out Psalters for 
them, with thirty Hymnaries and two 
Breviaries. By help of these, eleven 
of the boys already know our service, 
and form a choir. His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor moreover delights 
much to hear them chanting. I have 
the bells rung at all the canonical 
hours, and with my congregation of 
babes and sucklings I perform divine 
service, and the chanting we do by 
ear because I have no service book 
with the notes.” 

In that very year 1305, John be- 
gan another work, equally bold in 
conception, which no doubt did much 
for the Faith. Cambaluc was a vast 
city and John had come to feel that 
his first church was not sufficient to 
call to him all the converts that 
might be found among so great a 
population. So he and Peter of 
Lucolongo put their heads together 
to solve the difficulty. 

Whose plan it was originally we 
cannot be sure: it seems to bear the 
hall-mark of the genius of John of 
Montecorvino, for it was a plan that 
was both bold and dignified. Per- 
haps Peter of Lucolongo had such 
characteristics also; at any rate he 
sponsored the plan with his purse, 
and bought for the new church a 
piece of land that must have been 
among the most valuable in all Cam- 
baluc. He “gave it to me for the 
love of God,” says John simply. 

The long and the short of it is, 
that .John had decided to take the 
bull by the horns and plant his new 
church square against the palace of 
the Great Khan. This was full two 
miles from the site of his first chapel. 
The new church, he wrote, stood “be- 
fore the gate of the Lord Khan, so 
that there is but the width of the 
street between his palace and our 
place, and we are but a stone’s throw 
from His Majesty’s gate.” 

He added of the church that “it is 
thought a perfect marvel by all the 
people who come from the city and 
elsewhere, and who previously never 
heard a word about it. And when 
they see our new building, and the 
red cross planted aloft, and us in our 
chapel with all decorum chanting the 


service, they wonder more than ever. 
When we are singing, His Majesty 
the Khan hears our voices in his 
chamber; and this wonderful fact is 
spread far and wide among the 
heathen, and will have the greatest 
effect, if the divine mercy so disposes 
matters and fulfills our hopes.” 

A third establishment for Chris- 
tians was built in Cambaluc some- 
what later on. Those who have 
searched the documents that men- 
tion it are not able to decide whether 
this, too, was erected by the initiative 
of John of Montecorvino. 

John’s eleven years without help 
from another priest were at last 
broken, as we have seen, by the ar- 
rival of Arnold of Cologne. In 1306 
another, Thomas of Tolentino, came, 
only to return with a letter from 
John in which he besought more 
helpers from the papal court, which 
was then at Avignon. The request 
bore immediate fruit, for Pope Clem- 
ent V sent out seven Franciscans to 
China with instructions to act as 
John’s coadjutors after they had in- 
stalled him as Archbishop of Cam- 
baluc. Only three reached China. 
When Pope Clement learned of this, 
in 1311, he dispatched three others to 
replace those who had not won 
through. , 

The Archdiocese of China was 
founded; and Christian churches 
were built and Franciscan houses es- 
tablished in other cities besides Cam- 
baluc. John of Montecorvino was 
at the head of all this, invested with 
more than the ordinary powers of an 
archbishop. For the archdiocese was 
so far from the papal court that con- 
tinuous contact was impossible. 


Fr more than twenty years there- 
after John carried on his work. 
He died—over eighty—around 1330. 
About that time a certain Arch- 
bishop of Soltania had gone to China. 
He left an account of his travels 
there, and in it we find the follow- 
ing about John of Montecorvino. 

“This archbishop, as it hath pleased 
God, has lately passed from this 
world. To his obsequies and burial 
there came a very great multitude of 
people, both Christians and Pagans. 
And these Pagans rent their mourn- 
ing garments as their manner is... . 
That Friar John the Archbishop con- 
verted a multitude of people to the 
Faith of Jesus Christ. He was a man 
of very upright life, pleasing to God 
and men, and stood in high grace 
with the emperor.” 





No. 4. Closing Doors 


OHN OF MONTECORVINO was 
the great luminary of the 
early Catholic missions in 
China. He was a genius at 

this work, beyond any possible doubt, 
and to this genius, as much as to his 
enthusiasm for the cause, we have to 
attribute the success of the estab- 
lishments that grew up in his vast 
archdiocese. There were others who 
fully shared this enthusiasm, Plano 
Carpini and Rubruquis among them. 
Then, too, there was a contemporary 
of John’s—a certain Dominican called 
Jourdain, or Jordanus of Severac— 
whose earnestness and spirit of self- 
sacrifice were beyond all question. 

But the work of a missionary is so 
exacting and so complex that only a 
few can have all the needed qualifi- 
cations ; Jordanus, scholars have rea- 
son to believe, originally intended to 
take up the work in China, and had 
made more than one journey into the 
Orient. Yet he ended in India, a 
bishop. Perhaps he felt that this was 
the proper field for his labors, and 
perhaps he was right; we have too 
few biographical details to permit any 
definite opinion. All the same, one 
can not resist the temptation to be- 
lieve that Jordanus fell short of John 
of Montecorvino in some deciding 
characteristic that distinguishes the 
genius from the good workman. 

The story of the seven coadjutors 
who were sent out to work with John 
in 1307 furnish other examples, both 
of strength and of weakness. Three 
of these won through to China; three 
died in India; one turned back. On 
the other hand, when three others 
were sent out in 1312, to take the 
places of those who had succumbed, 
they all got to their destination. 

We have said that these are ex- 
amples of strength and of weakness. 
That is hardly a fair way to put it. 
We should be nearer the truth were 
we to say that some lacked the de- 
cision or the strength of body to per- 
severe, but that those who did keep 
on until they had reached their goal 
were supermen, if judged by our 
modern standards. For anyone who 
has read the accounts of the old way- 
farers must recognize that the hazards 
and hardships of travel in those days 
have no parallel in modern life. 

It must be clearly understood also 
that the paths of the world were less 
secure for missionaries than for 
others; perhaps that general state- 
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ment holds good even in our own 
day. 

It also recalls the fate of one of 
the strongest and most earnest of all 
the missionaries of the time—a man 
whose enthusiasm, however, was not 
balanced by the sort of moderation 
that accounts for so much of the 
success of John of Montecorvino. 
He was that same Franciscan Thomas 
of Tolentino who had carried John’s 
letter back to Avignon in 1307. 

There is no certain proof that 
Thomas was in Cambaluc to receive 
the letter directly from John; but we 
know that he worked among the Tar- 
tars at different times and that he 
was a man of determination far be- 
yond the ordinary. It would not be 
strange, then, if he had made up his 
mind to go to the Chinese capital; 
everything points to his having car- 
ried out this purpose. 

He had been in prison in former 
times, not for any crime or misde- 
meanor in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but purely for excess of zeal 
in the preaching of poverty. In 
1290 his superior had released him to 
go on a mission to Asia Minor. Two 
years later he was in France and 
England, seeking help for the Chris- 
tian King, Hayton of Armenia, 
against the Saracens. Then he re- 
turned to the East, and then again 
to Europe, to solicit aid for missions. 

Having enrolled a dozen Friars in 
this cause he went back with them, 
and then up into the wilds of Tar- 
tary, still bent on conversions. No 
doubt, it was then that he took the 
overland road to Cathay and John 
of Montecorvino. 

From this long journey he brought 
back, not only John’s letter, but a 
report of his own on the Chinese 
missions. Historians make no doubt 
that it was this report which decided 
the Pope to make John an arch- 
bishop and to send out the seven co- 
adjutors. It will be remembered 
that those Friars departed almost im- 
mediately. Unbelievable as it may 
seem, Thomas of Tolentino is 
thought to have set out with this 
party, notwithstanding the hardships 
he had so recently gone through in 
reaching Avignon from Cambaluc. 
But his goal, this time, can hardly 
have been China, for his name is not 
mentioned as that of one who had 
either failed or succeeded in getting 
to Cambaluc, 








Thirteen years later Thomas was 
back in Europe or in the Near East 
—and just starting on another jour- 
ney into the Orient! This was to be 
his last. He had well merited re- 
pose, not only on account of the 
many hardships which misdirected 
zeal or better regulated effort on 
missions had brought upon him, but 
because he was then nearing his 
seventieth year—was perhaps even 
older than that. 

In 1321 or in 1322, then, he came 
with Jordanus and others to Tana, in 
India. It is thought that the eventu- 
al goal of this journey was to be 
China. But a ruthless Saracen un- 
derlord at Tana, having arranged a 
dispute on religious matters between 
Thomas and three of his companions 
and certain Saracens, had the Chris- 
tians put to death for maintaining 
the truth of their religion. It is re- 
corded that when the matter reached 
the ears of the Emperor of Delhi he 
sentenced the underlord to the same 
death he had wantonly inflicted on 
the four missionaries. 

But the four could work no longer 
and the dauntless Thomas of Tolen- 
tino was destined to comfort John 
no further in his distant episcopal 
city of Cambaluc. Jordanus, it is 
said, collected the remains of the mar- 
tyrs and buried them decently in an- 
other spot, away from Tana. But 
they were not long to remain there. 

For at this point another mission- 
ary, quite as remarkable in some ways 
as John of Montecorvino and the 
martyred Thomas, comes into our 
story. He is the final link between 
the two, the cause of their being re- 
united at last in the archdiocese of 
China, even though the one was alive 
and the other dead when this solemn 
reunion was accomplished. 


E WAS a Franciscan, and is re- 
membered as Friar Odoric of 
Pordenone. Though born in Italy 
he was of Bohemian blood. In 
Udine, where he entered the Order, 
he became known for his devout and 
ascetic life. But he seems to have 
come to the conclusion, quite inde- 
pendently, that he could be of use 
also as a missionary; there are no 
proofs left today, at any rate, that 
the idea was suggested to him by his 
superiors or that they selected him 
from others for this work. There is 
no evidence, either, that he had un- 
dergone any particular course of 
training for it. 
No doubt Odoric’s attention would 
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be directed, like that of any other 
Franciscans of the time, to the mis- 
sions that the order was sending to 
the Orient. For the Franciscans, 
even more than the Dominicans—the 
other great missionary order of the 
time—were active in that particular 
field. No other explanation of Odor- 
ic’s plan seems possible ; and no other 
order than one to which the Orient 
was a matter for everyday considera- 
tion would have looked with favor on 
his plan. 


,& HARDLY seems from the read- 
ing of the account he left, of his 
travels that Odoric was especially 
well fitted for this work. And it is 
of record that he returned done to 
death with the fatigue of his ordeal 
at a time of life when Thomas of 
Tolentino was returning to Avignon 
with John of Montecorvino’s letter 
and years of strenuous effort ahead 
of him. 

However all that may be, we know 
that Odoric was permitted to start 
out from Udine, sometime between 
1316 and 1318. We do not know 
that any other satisfaction was given 
him, for it is not of record that his 
order gave him financial assistance. 
He is one of a number whose names 
have sifted down to us as independent 
missionaries in the Orient—men who 
found the means for their journeys 
as they could and who did with these 
means what they could do without the 
official codperation of a whole order. 

But Odoric somehow managed to 
go well provided, if we are to judge 
by his account. If we can judge by 
the accounts of others he got more 
than returns for his outlay of money 
and efforts in the great number of 
conversions that he brought about. 
Among the Mohammedans alone, it 
has been said, he converted full 
twenty thousand. But of this Odoric 
left not a word in the account that 
his superiors finally ordered him to 
dictate. What are we to believe? 
We are certainly to believe that 
Odoric was a man fired by zeal and 
that his intention was to gain over 
souls. We are to believe also that 
reports of unusual success on his part 
must have come home. As to the 
story of twenty thousand among the 
Mohammedans, it sounds like an ex- 
aggeration due to the enthusiasm of 
his admirers. 

He went to Constantinople first, 
then to Armenia and to Mesopotamia 
and Persia. There he boarded one of 
the frail Arab ships, as John of 


Montecorvino had done thirty years 
before him, sailed for India and came 
finally to the place where the Four 
Martyrs of Tana lay. 

“Then I, Friar Odoric,” he dic- 
tated to a brother when he was back 
in Italy on his deathbed, “came into 
these regions, having heard of their 
glorious martyrdom, and opening 
their tombs I humbly and devoutly 
took up their bones. . And 
when we were there in harbor at 
Columbum we embarked on board 
another ship called a junk, and went 
as has already been said to Upper 
India, to a certain city called ‘Zay- 
tun,’ in which our Friars have two 
houses, in order there to deposit 
those sacred reliques.” 

The Chinese junks called every 
year at Indian ports in those days; 
and “Upper India” is only Odoric’s 
name for China. “Zaytun” was one 
of the great coastal cities of China 
somewhere in the region between 
Canton and Fuchow. There has been 
some disagreement as to which one 
of these had the name of “Zaytun,” 
but it was probably Chinchow. 

Odoric recorded much about In- 
dia, Java, Sumatra—possibly Borneo 
also—and the South China coast. 
And it is a very interesting account, 
filled with details as to the people 
and the wonders of nature in those 
tropical regions. But it is with China 
that we are concerned, and to China 
Odoric had gotten when he reached 
“Zaytun”; not only that, but he was 
in the very archbishopric of Cam- 
baluc in which old John of Monte- 
corvino was still directing the des- 
tinies of the faith with so sure a 
hand. 

From a worldly point of view it 
seems pitiful, and from another, 
gloriously just, that all that remained 
on earth of that Thomas of Tolen- 
tino’ who did so much to create the 
archbishopric of Cambaluc should 
come back, a casketful of martyred 
bones, to rest under the benediction 
of Archbishop John. 

John of Montecorvino had placed 
a bishop in “Zaytun.” Of the seven 
coadjutors who were first sent to 
John three reached China. One of 
these, whose name has come down to 
us as Friar Gerard, made “Zaytun” the 
field of his labor, and seems, in fact, 
to have ended his journey in that 
city. Andrew of Perugia, another, 
wrote later on that Peregrine of Cas- 
tello was his only companion on 
reaching Cambaluc. Andrew left 
the following notice also about wha/ 


Gerard accomplished in “Zaytun,” it 
is too brief to satisfy any who would 
like to have the complete history of 
the Chinese missions, but we are al- 
most never given all the details we 
should like. 

Perhaps the missionaries had too 
much field-work on their hands to 
leave them time for writing; perhaps 
much of what they did write has been 
lost. At any rate, this passage, such 
as it is, is authoritative, and it gives 
us an interesting glimpse of the 
means by which the missions were 
established and carried on. “There 
is a great city on the shores of the 
Ocean Sea,” wrote Andrew, “which 
is called in the Persian tongue ‘Zay- 
tun.’ And in this city a rich Ar- 
menian lady did build a large and 
fine enough church, which was 
erected into a cathedral by the arch- 
bishop himself, of his own free will. 
The lady assigned it, with a sufficient 
endowment which she -provided dur- 
ing her life and secured by will at 
her death, to Friar Gerard the Bishop, 
and Friars who were with him, and 
he became accordingly the first occu- 
pant of the cathedral.” 

What the passage proves that is 
of perhaps the greatest interest, is 
this: that in the cities of China there 
were Catholics who had probably al- 
ways been such. These, of course, 
were foreigners, who had brought 
their faith with them as this Arme- 
nian lady had done. There may have 
been many of these of the merchant 
class, some of them transients merely, 
but all of them alike desirous of hav- 
ing priests and a church for their 
spiritual needs. 


E KNow that the trading venture 
to China was not uncommon in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, for most of the writers men- 
tion finding Catholics—Levantines or 
Europeans. Probably this merchant 
class furnished constant help to the 
missionaries and was as responsible 
as the Mongol rulers themselves for 
the material well-being of the Church 
in China. We are told by more than 
one writer that the rulers of China 
allowed a regular stipend to the 
missionaries; with this Andrew of 
Perugia, later on, himself built a 
second church in “Zaytun.” On the 
other hand, the cathedral of Cam- 
baluc was enriched by the gift of 
Peter of Lucolongo, and that of 
“Zaytun” by the Armenian lady. 
When Odoric reached Zaytun both 
¥shop Gerard’s cathedral and the 
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church established ‘te Andrew of 
Perugia were erected, and both were 
connected with houses of Francis- 
cans. It would be interesting to know 
how many of the brothers were there 
at the end of the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century ; unfortunately, we 
have no way whatever of estimating 
this. 


(Dy CAN be sure that each prelate 
such as Gerard or Andrew 
represented also a number of 
brothers who served under their di- 
rection; the popes and the generals 
of the Minorities had apparently 
taken care that none of the leaders 
in the Chinese missions should thence- 
forth be left abandoned as John of 
Montecorvino had been for so long. 

From “Zaytun” Odoric went up to 
Cambaluc. That seems to have been 
the real goal of his journey, or it 
may be that he liked serving under 
Archbishop John. It is certain, at 
any rate, that he did so, for the space 
of some three years, and that his ac- 
tivities extended out into the open 
plains where the Tartars had their 
moving camp-cities. He tells al- 
most nothing of this, for his account 
was intended to be used as a guide- 
book by others going to the East 
rather than as a description of the 
missions and their personnel. 

But he tells one pretty story that 
shows us very well what was then 
the prestige of the veteran arch- 
bishop in the city of Cambaluc. 
Odoric was out one day with four 
others of the Franciscans, “sitting 
under the shade of a tree by the side 
of the road along which the Khan 
was about to pass.” This Khan was 
the pagan monarch who ruled all the 
lands from the Pacific, on the north- 
ward side, as far west as Russia and 
Persia; he was not a personage to 
stop on the road along which he 
“was about to pass.” His name was 
Yesontimur. “One of the brothers,” 
says Odoric, “was a bishop.” And 
that bishop was either John or one 
of his suffragans. “So the Khan 
called them to him, and the bishop 
thereupon taking the cross 
presented it to the Khan to kiss. 
Now at the time he was lying down, 
but as soon as he saw the cross he 
sat up, and, doffing the cap that he 
wore, kissed the cross in the most rev- 
erent and humble manner. Now, the 
rule and custom of that court is that 
no one shall venture to come into the 
Khan’s presence empty-handed.” 
And then Odoric, with the quick wit 


that no doubt saved him at many a 
pinch on his long wanderings, pre- 
sented to the Khan a plate of apples 
that the brothers had along with 
them for their afternoon’s outing. 
The Khan accepted the gift in the 
spirit in which it was offered, for 
“he took two of the apples, and ate 
a piece of one of them whilst he kept 
the other in his hand, and so he went 
his way.” 

Surely it is a story that tells us 
much about the success of the mis- 
sion of John of Montecorvino. Also, 
it tells us something not negligible 
about Odoric of Pordenone. He 
adds: “I, Brother Odoric, was often 

. . at the royal feasts. For we, 
the Friars Minor, have a place marked 
out for us in the court of the Em- 
peror.” And that, of course, was 
the doing of John of Montecorvino. 

Odoric tells us of other cities that 
he visited in China. Besides the 
Catholic establishments at Pekin and 
Chinchow he mentions others at 
Hangchow and Yangchow. We know 
that his list of these Catholic centers 
is incomplete ; for example, there was 
King George’s church in a city that 
has not been positively identified. 
And there must have been others. 
But, as we have said, Odoric did not 
mean to dictate a report on the arch- 
diocese of Cambaluc, but only an itin- 
erary for other missionaries who 
would be going into the Orient. 


(Dy MAY follow Odoric no further 


in his journey. Perhaps some 
readers will think it worth while to 
look up the translations of his story 
which may be found in the larger 
libraries. He went back by the 
southwestern overland route, and— 
the first of all Europeans—penetrated 
the mysterious land of Thibet and 
the city of Lhassa, with its pagan 
priests and its houses built of the 
horns of sheep and oxen. Then he 
went through the regions around the 
Caspian and the Black Sea, and so to 
the Mediterranean and back to Italy. 
He was on his way thence to Avig- 
non to present his report to the Pope, 
when the fatigues of his long journey 
suddenly exhausted him. Then he 
had a vision in which Saint Francis 
appeared to him and said: “Now 
return to your nest.” And so he 
went back to his “nest”—that monas- 
tery at Udine where he had first 
thought of his long venture—dic- 
tated his account, and died. There 
have come down many accounts of 
miracles at his burial and, afterwards, 


at his tomb. The Church has ac- 
corded him the title of “Blessed.” 

“IT saw Odoric on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 1, 1881,” writes M. Henri Cor- 
dier, one of the scholars who have 
studied the adventures of that re- 
markable man. For in the church in 
Udine where he lies entombed his 
body, still well preserved after all 
these centuries, was—and perhaps 
still is—shown from time to time to 
the faithful who have read and who 
do not forget. 


poric died in 1331. Probably John 
YO of Montecorvino was gone then, 
also. At least, we know that in 1333, 
Pope John XXII named a certain 
Friar Nicholas to the archbishopric 
of Cambaluc. But Nicholas can not 
have reached the end of his journey, 
for in 1338 a letter came from the 
princes of the Alanians — Catholics 
in the service of the Mongol emper- 
ors—saying that no archbishop had 
come to take the place of John. 

Still other bishops were named. 
But the times were troublous then 
in China. We know nothing definite 
of the success of these bishops, but 
only that around 1345 the Franciscan 
brothers were still in favor at the 
court of Pekin. This comes down 
to us from the account of another of 
the religious who ventured on the 
long journey. His name was John 
de’ Marignolli, and he was, so far as 
we can judge, some three or four 
years in Pekin. 

And then there is a last episode. 
We do not know in what year it oc- 
curred, but probably around 1350. 
John of Montecorvino had converted 
a Mongol emperor to the Catholic 
faith, and the body of that emperor 
lay entombed in that very church of 
which John had been so justly proud. 
Trouble was coming fast upon the 
old imperial dynasty of the Mongols 
that had shown itself so sympathetic 
to the Catholic missions. Probably 
the Christians feared that this tomb 
would be desecrated. They opened 
it therefore and took the body of 
this man, John’s most distinguished 
convert, on the long westward jour- 
ney into the Caspian region. There, 
not far from the Volga, and under 
the protection of a strong Christian 
community, they laid it to rest again 
in the Tartar city of Sarai. 

Then the Chinese dynasty of the 
Ming mounted the imperial throne 
in Cambaluc; and the doors of China 
were closed to Catholic missions un- 
til the seventeenth century. 





Gemma’s League 


AN ASSOCIATION OF PRAYERS AND GOOD WORKS 


Shi MMA’s LEAGUE is an association 

of those who carry on a syste- 

matic campaign of united prayer. 

Tue Oxsject: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed 
blessings for ourselves. In a very 
particularly way to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of pagan 
souls in the Passionist Missions in 
Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for 
our devoted missionary priests and 
Sisters in their difficult mission 
field. 

THe Metuop: No set form of 
prayers is prescribed. The kind of 
prayers said and the number of 
them is left to the inclination and 
zeal of every individual member. 
In saying these prayers, however, 
one should have the general inten- 
tion, at least of offering them for 
the spread of Christ’s Kingdom in 
China. 


MembBersHip: The membership is 
not restricted to any class. Men, 
women and children not only may 
join Gemma’s League but are urged 
to do so. We are glad to an- 
nounce that in our membership we 
have many priests, both secular 
and regular as well as many mem- 
bers of various Religious Orders. 
The “Spiritual Treasury,” printed 
every month on this page shows 
interest taken ‘by our members in 
this campaign of united prayer. 

OpticATions: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a 


strictly spiritual society. While, of 
course, a great deal of money is 
needed for the support of our Pas- 
sionist missions in China, and 
while many members of the 
League are generous in their regu- 
lar money contributions to the 
missions, nevertheless members of 
the League are never asked for 
financial aid. There are not even 
any dues required of members, 
though a small offering to pay the 
expense of printing the monthly 
leaflet might be reasonably ex- 
pected. 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF APRIL 


Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to Blessed Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 

Beads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 

Hours of Study, Reading 
Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 18,965 
Various Works 273,336 
Holy Hours 905 


5,392,450 
33,336 
26,525 
34,917 
32,120 

1,130,922 


HEADQUARTERS: All 


Tue Rewarps: One who has the 


spread of Christ’s Kingdom on 
earth is hardly looking for any 
reward. We feel that the mem- 
bers of Gemma’s League are satis- 
fied with the knowledge that Al- 
mighty God knows their love for 
Him and knows also how to re- 
ward them for the practical display 
of their love. However, our mem- 
bers cannot be unaware that their 
very zeal must bring God’s special 
blessings on themselves, their 
families and friends. Besides, 
they will surely merit the reward 
of an apostle for their spiritual 
works of mercy. 


Tue Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 


White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of the League. 
Born in 1878, she died in 1903. 
Her life was characterized by a 
singular devotion to the Sacred 
Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 
Denied the privilege of entering the 
Religious Life, she sanctified her- 
self in the world, in the midst of 
ordinary household duties, and by 
her prayers and sufferings did 
much for the salvation of souls. 
Her “cause” has ‘been introduced 
and we hope soon to call her 
Blessed Gemma. 


requests for 
leaflets, and all correspondence re- 
lating to Gemma’s League should 
be addressed to the Reverend 
Director, Gemma’s League, care 
Tue S1cGn, Union City, N. J. 





INDLY remember in 
your prayers and good 


SISTER M. EVARISTA 
WARD 


“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” (ci. 7, 39.) 


C. KINNEY 


KATHARINE I. MAGRATH 


MARY SLINGSBY 
FLORENCE BYRNE 


SISTER M. ROBERTINE 
BANE 


SISTER PERPETUA 
KATHERINE WHEELER 
ANNIE NAUGHTON 


MATTHEW DESMOND 
MRS. J. H. FITZPATRICK 
ELLEN THERESA MILNER 
TERESA SIEGER 

ANNA MAHOLM 
WILLIAM EVERETT 


MARCELLA THERESA 
KEENAN 
JOHN B. HODGKINS 
MATTHEW CALLAHAN, SR. 
MRS. MATTHEW 
MARGARET MAGEE 
BRIDGET MAGEE 
CATHLEEN DREINENE 


AY their souls and 

the souls of all the 
faithful departed through 
the mercy of God, rest in 
peace. 


works the following re- 
cently deceased relatives 
and friends of our sub- 
scribers: 

REV. GEORGE BASEL, C.P. 


REV. CONSTANTINE 


MARY E. T. McGUIRE 
LEACH, C.P. 


MARY F. REINHARD 
MARY W. YEAGER 
CATHERINE CANNIFF 
CHARLES SCHEPER 
JANE WARD 
CHARLES J. DWYER 
JAMES CARNEY 
MARY DESMOND 


E 
. REINHARD 
BRIDGET LACEY 
A. WARD REAGAN 
MARGARET ENGLISH 


COVEYOU, C.P. 
REV. PATRICK B. MURPHY Amen. 
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Do you thank God for what you have? 
Are you wasting food while others starve? 
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Morris in the Jersey Observer 


Many in our Missions need your help. 
Send donations at once to The Sign. 
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Ase Painless Giving A 


GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite 

Box or a Dime Bank. They are convenient 

receptacles for your loose change. What you 

put into them you will probably not miss. 
This is a sort of painless giving. If you do miss it, so 
much the better for the cause for which you make the sacri- 
fice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value: it has a cer- 
tain buying power and it surely carries a blessing. Which 
do you want—the Box or the Bank? You can have both, 
if you wish. 


ADDRESS: 
PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
THE SIGN, UNION City, N. J. 


—O-0— 


JUST DROP US A LINE ASKING FOR A BOX OR A 
BANK. IT WILL BE SENT YOU BY RETURN MAIL! 


—0O-0— 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain 




















UR representative has called at the Brunswick 
O Laundry, 220 Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., and made a thorough inspection of the 
Largest Laundry in America. He was astonished 


to find cleanliness and sanitation brought to perfection; he 
has found over 850 Employees, cheerful, healthy and 
satisfied with their jobs, their pay and their employers. 
Patrons are always invited to visit this large plant and see 
for themselves the process of washing and ironing. The 
Brunswick Laundry’s policy has always been fair play to 
all employees and customers. We gladly recommend this 
firm to our readers. 














“ho Will Die 
“Gonight? 


HOUSANDS! Who _ they 
shall be, no one knows. 
I, myself, may be among 


them. From my heart 
I pray God that when the sum- 
mons comes, no matter when or 
where, I may be ready to give 
an account of my stewardship. 

Before I die I must settle my 
affairs. The things that concern 
my soul are of chief importance 
and must come first. I have to- 
day in which to get ready. To- 
night may be too late. 

Besides my spiritual affairs | 
must look after my worldly 
affairs. Have I made my will? 
What do I wish to become of my 
property? Even though I have 
very little to leave, I should give 
some of it to God’s service. 


Legal Form for Drawing 
up Your Will 


I hereby give and bequeath to 
PASSIONIST MISSIONS, IN- 
CORPORATED, a Society ex- 
isting under the laws of the State 
of NEW JERSEY, the sum of 


) for the purpose of 
the Society, as specified in the Act 
of Incorporation. And I hereby 
direct my executor to pay said 
sum to the Treasurer of PAS- 
SIONIST MISSIONS, IN- 
CORPORATED, taking his re- 
ceipt therefor within 
months after my demise. 


In witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand this 





Her Irish Heritage. By Annie M. P. 
Smithson. ~ $1.85 
A healthy story about Dublin life as 

it really is. 


Rebuilding A Lost Faith By “An 

American Agnostic.” Cloth, $1.60 

Paper, $0.65 

If any of your friends has lost faith 

in God and the Church give him a copy 

of this book. Buy copies in quantities 
for distrtbution. 


Under the Cedars and Stars. By Canon 
Sheehan. $3.65 


A book to be read again and again. 


The Patriots. By Joseph Canon Guinan. 

$2.70 

An historical novel of the Irish War 

by z priest who knows the soul of Ire- 
lan 


The Life of Matt Talbott. By Sir —— 
A. Glynn. 


The wonderful life of an Irish yor 
laborer. 


The Folly of the Cross. By Raoul Plus, 
S.J. $2.35 
A book for souls who wish a more 

intimate cooperation with Christ in the 

work of Redemption. 


The Ascent of Calvary. By Pere Louis 
Perroy. $1.85 


A book on the Sacred Passion that 
will make an excellent gift for priest, 
nun or lay person. 


By Thomas J. Campbell, 
$2.65 


The Jesuits. 
SJ. 


_ A history of the Society of Jesus from 
its foundation to the present time. 


Life of St. Paul of the Cross. By Father 
Pius, C.P $1.60 
The story of the founder of the Pas- 

sionist Order. 


Saint Gabriel, Passionist. By Father 
Camillus, C.P. $1.60 


A popular life of the young Passion- ° 


ist, Canonized May, 1922. His virile 
and spiritual character is stimulating and 
edifying. 


Mr. Coleman, Gent. An _ Historical 
Novel. By Enid Dinnis. $2.40 


This great story of the time of Charles 
II is away beyond the average histori- 
cal novel. 


Poems and Essays of Joyce Kilmer. 
Edited by Robert C. Halliday. Two 
volumes. $5.30 
Should be in the library of every home 

where culture is appreciated. 


Things Catholics Are Asked About. By 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. $1.60 


Catholics should eagerly welcome this 
book that so vigorously explains and 
defends points of Catholic teaching and 
Practice. 


True Devotion to the Passion. By 
Blessed Battista Varani. Edited by 
Enid Dinnis. $1.30 


Contains a series of remarkable medi- 


tations on the mental sufferings of Our 
Lord in His Passion. 


) in view our set purpose 
of spreading Catholic truth by 
the printed word, we shall list in 
these columns books of more than 
ordinary interest. * * * * The small 
profit accruing from the sale of these 
books goes to our Missionaries. 
* * * * We ask our Readers to con- 
tribute to a fund for free distribu- 
tion of Catholic literature to non- 
Catholics. * * * * The price of books 
listed includes delivery. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
THE SIGN 


Union City, New Jersry 


When, Whom and How to Marry. By 
Rev. C. McNeiry. $0.85 


Fidelis of the Cross. By Walter George 
and Helen Grace Smith. $3.70 
This book is a record that no religious 

person should be deprived of reading. It 
is the life-story of James Kent Stone, 
who became a Passionist missionary 
after having been an Episcopalian min- 
ister. A remarkable spiritual drama. 


Treasury of the Faith. By 
D. Smith, Ph.D., D.D. 
Each volume $0.65 
The Treasury of the Faith Series aims 
to present in a convenient form an expo- 
sition of the whole body of Catholic 
teaching; and this not with a view to 
controversy, but in order to provide 
Catholics with that full knowledge of 
their Faith that they ought to possess. 


Divine Providence. By Richard Downey. 
The Angels. By Dom Anscar Vonier. 
The Fall of Man. By B. V. Miller. 
Actual Grace. By E. Ph.D. 


An Outline of Catholic Teaching. By 
George D. Smith, D.D., Ph.D. 


God the Creator. By B. V. Miller. 


Jesus Christ, Model of Manhood. By 
Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 


Rev. George 


Towers, 


Mary, Mother of God. By O. R. Vassall- 
Phillips, C.SS.R. 


The Sacramental System. By C 
tindale, S.J. 


Christian Marriage. 


. C. Mar- 
By E. J. Mahoney. 


THE CALVERT SERIES 


A series of clear books on subjects of 
great controversy in what the world is 
engaged. These books are written by 
some of the greatest present-day defend- 
ers of the Church. 


Each volume $1.16 


The Catholic Church and History. By 
Hilaire Belloc. 


The Catholic Church and Conversion. 
By G. K. Chesterton. 


The Catholic Church and the Appeal to 
Reason. By Leo Ward. 


The Catholic Church and Its Reactions 
with Science. By Bertrand Windle. 


The Catholic Church and Philosophy. 
By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 


The Catholic Church and the Bible. By 
Hugh Pope, O.P. 


The Catholic Church and the Citizen. 
By John A. Ryan. 


The Catholic Church and the Home. By 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 


The Catholic Church and Healing. By 
James J. Walsh. 


The Catholic Church and Confession. 
By Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Leon- 
ard Geddes. 


BY ISABEL C. CLARKE 
Isabel Clarke’s novels deserve to be 
well known and widely read. If a non- 
Catholic woman wrote with Miss 
Clarke’s skill, the novels would prob- 
ably be best sellers. 


A Case of Conscience. 
Castle of San Salvo. 
The Potter’s House. 
The Deep Heart. 
Whose Name is Legion. 
Fine Clay. 

Lady Trent’s Daughter. 
Children of Eve. 
Prisoner’s Years. 

The Rest House. 

Only Anne. 

The Secret Citadel. 
Average Cabins. 
Tressider’s Sister. 
Ursula Finch. 

Eunice. 

Light on the Lagoon. 
By the Blue River. 
The Elstones. 

Selma. 

It Happened in Rome. 
Villa by the Sea. 
Children of the Shadow. 
Anna Nugent. 

Viola Hudson. 

Carina. 


$2.60 
$2.10 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$2.10 
$2.10 
$2.10 
$2.10 
$2.10 
$2.10 
$2.10 
The Loyalist. By F. Barrett. 

$2.15 


story of the 


James 


A true and realistic 
American Revolution. 
Christian Apolegetics. 

Catholic Faith. 


A Defense of the 

By Rev. W. Devivier. 

$2.65 

The fact that this work has been edi- 

ted by Archbishop Messmer is proof of 
its excellence. 


The Winter of Discontent. By James 
F. Barrett. $2.15 
The unrest of the modern woman and 

the evils of divorce are the theme of this 

clever novel. 


An Anthology of Catholic Poets. By 
Shane Leslie. $2.90 
Until the sixteenth century every 

English poet was Catholic. This an- 

thology wanders through a_ thousand 

years of English letters and marks an 
unbroken line of Catholic poets from 
the seventh century to modern. times. 











Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN 
CHINA, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS: 


. > + | One Holy Mass every day of the year: a High Mass 
While Living: in every Passionist Monastery throughout the 


world on these Feasts of the Church: 


il TT 


| 
| 





Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 

Feb. 24, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 

May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 27, St. John, Evangelist 





MMM 


LO 


One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass and 


the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead 
within the Octave of All Souls Day. 


Furthermore: Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 

Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


ERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is 

given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, 
the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living 
and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a 
Life Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in 
amounts to suit your own convenience. 
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| Rapa AFTER you are 
forgotten even by your 
own, membership in the 
Passiontst Chinese Mission — _— , 
Society will entitle you to The Passionist Missionaries 
the spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, Union City New Jersey 
what better gift than enroll- 
ment in this Society? 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 





Care of THE SIGN 
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